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Art. I.—Recent Japanese Progress. 


Tue decade just ended has witnessed a remarkable stride in 
the political and social progress of Japan. Ten years ago 
the nation was but just emerging from an era of seven 
centuries of feudalism, from a state of things in which ‘ might 
was right and the sword the law,’ and from the anomalous 
double rule of Mikado and Shogun which had remained un- 
broken since the year 1603. The previous decade had been 
specially marked by serious political dissensions and diffi- 
culties, by powerful rivalries and civil war, and by tragic 
events in connection with foreign relations. Samurai, or two- 
sworded retainers of the old feudal lords, still swarmed in the 
cities and towns, and the military and clan spirit of the 
middle ages was by no means extinct. Now, feudal institu- 
tions have been so completely swept away that they are al- 
most forgotten; the Mikado—a lad of sixteen when, in 1868, 
he was restored to the ancient but long dormant rights of 
sole monarch—has grown up to take an active and intelligent 
part in the government of his country ; treaties of friendship 
and commerce have been made with almost every civilized 
country in the world; armed samurai are no longer seen ; 
quiet reigns everywhere ; and the arts of peace, industry, 
and education have been fairly established in the land. In 
extent and rapidity, these radical changes, under which Japan 
has entered upon a completely new phase of existence, are 
perhaps the most wonderful me world has yet seen. They 
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attest the strength and capacity of the Government which 
has effected them, and an amount of resolute energy in their 
progressive policy which—whether prudent and well timed, 
or, as some among even the friends of Japan assert, rather 
too bold and hasty—has at least done much useful work, and 
produced striking and, in many respects, highly successful 
results. They give proof also of the docility and subservience 
to authority of the lower orders among the people, and of that 
loyalty combined with patriotism which is a distinguishing 
feature of Japanese character ; side by side with which qualities 
is manifested the readiness of this lively and intelligent race 
—in marked contrast with their Chinese neighbours—to adopt 
the civilization and customs of the West. Lastly, they show 
the deep reverence and loyalty of the people of Japan towards 
their ‘divinely descended’ Mikado, in whose venerated and 
still sacred name all modern reforms have been wrought, and 
but for which many of them would have been impossible. ° 
Without attempting to pass in detailed review the successive 
events of the past ten years, it may be opportune at this time 
to take a brief survey of the leading incidents, and of the present 
state of New Japan. 

At the end of 1870, though much of the work of demolition 
had been accomplished, that of re-construction was little more 
than begun. An appalling catalogue of work lay before the 
Government, and it was surrounded by difficulties and dangers 
of no ordinary kind. Foremost in importance in this cata- 
logue was the necessity of uprooting all that still remained of 
the feudal system, in order to concentrate the whole power of 
the country in the hands of the Mikado and his Council and 
Ministers. Until the Restoration in 1868, Japan possessed 
perhaps the most decentralized government in the world, her 
territory being broken up into a number of principalities, 
each ruled by a powerful and almost independent noble. 
The surrender to the sovereign by the Daimid, in 1869, 
of their hereditary fiefs and revenues—an act which astonished 
the world, and which is without doubt the most remarkable of 
its kind in the history of nations—was a vast step towards 
centralization. It did much to strengthen the new order of 
things, and to give stability to the Imperial Government. But, 
though a most important beginning, it was by no means a 
complete measure. The ex-daimid, their title having been 
abolished, were at once created Governors of their old princi- 
palities and clans, under the supreme rule of the Mikado, and 
with the title of Chihanji or Chiji of the han (clans). Though 
no longer independent princes, but officers subordinate to the 
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The Death-blow of Feudalism.” 3 


central Government, they nevertheless continued to wield . 
power in their dominions pretty much as in the days before 
the Restoration. In many respects, things went on as if 
feudalism were still in force. It soon, in fact, became 
apparent that the change was nominal rather than real, so far 


as it affected the destruction of the feudal spirit. In the - 


words of a native writer at the time, there was only the 
‘semblance of submission’ in the clans. Many of the large 
class of samurai, numbering with their families nearly two 
millions of people, were in a state of discontent on account of 
recent reforms, which was at times openly expressed. Plots, 
intrigues, tumults, revolts, and political assassinations were 
sufficiently rife, especially in the first half of 1871, to cause a 
good deal of disquiet to the Government. Evidently a yet 
stronger centralization was needed, and this could be accom- 
plished only by further vigorous measures for destroying the 
feudal and clan spirit of the country. 

Accordingly, in August, 1871, the second great blow was 
struck, this time directly by Imperial edict. In the early part 
of the month, the Cabinet had been strengthened by readjust- 
ment, and by the introduction of some new members; and on 
the 29th the Mikado issued a decree abolishing the han and 
converting them into ken or departments. The Chihanji were 
at the same time relieved from office, and awarded pensions 
equivalent to one-tenth of the old assessments of their terri- 
tories, an arrangement which, as they no longer had to pay 
the salaries of officials and other public expenses, or to main- 
tain their samurai, left them at least as well off pecuniarily as 
they had formerly been when daimid. By this bold and sweep- 
ing measure, the ex-daimid, who had been summoned to the 
capital in anticipation of it, were stripped of the sole remnants 
of their station and power. Gradually, other governors, 
Chikenji, were appointed to the newly formed ken, many of 
them being strangers in the territories over which they were 
set to rule. Also, as occasion offered, the old han officials 
were replaced by others chosen by the Government. With a 
view to breaking up the spirit and cohesion of the clans, the 
territorial boundaries were in all cases so readjusted that 
the ken were no longer conterminous with the former han. 
Some of the latter were split up into two or three parts; in 
other cases, two of them were formed into a single ken. Thus 
all power and authority throughout the Empire were in course 
_ of time consolidated in the persons of the Mikado and his 
Government. Satsuma alone successfully opposed up till 
1877 all interference with the old order of things, and would 
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have no officials who were not Satsuma men; and the Tokié 
Government were for the while content to temporize with this 
haughty and powerful clan. 

The next step towards the extinction of feudalism was a 
proclamation, issued after the decree of August, 1871, allow- 
ing the samurai to lay aside their swords. Many samurai, 
especially those of the better class and those resident in 
cities, then and afterwards, availed themselves of this per- 
mission, and became absorbed into the civilian population. 
The great majority, nevertheless, retained their arms; and 
the consideration of the best mode of getting rid of this dis- 
contented and dangerous class, and relieving the State from the 
burdensome payment of their hereditary incomes and life 
pensions which had devolved upon it since the abolition of the 
han, for a long time caused grave anxiety and perplexity to 
the Government. At length, in 1873, a scheme of voluntary 
retirement and commutation was proposed, under which 
samurai surrendering hereditary pensions were to receive six 
years’ income as compensation, and those surrendering life 
pensions four years’ income, the amounts in both cases being 
payable half in money and half in 8 per cent. Govern- 
ment bonds. The proposal was unpopular, and comparatively 
few took advantage of it. But it raised the fears and sus- 
picions of the samurai, and increased their discontent, and 
led subsequently to a troublesome insurrection in Hizen. In 
the same year, 1873, a conscription law was enacted, making 
all classes of adult males liable to compulsory service in the 
Imperial army or navy. This was a direct and powerful blow 
aimed at the destruction of the clan system. A yet heavier 
blow—the knell of feudalism—was struck in March, 1876, by 
the issue of a decree under which the samurai were no longer 
allowed to wear their cherished swords. The death-stroke, 
dealt in August of the same year, was nothing less than an 
edict prescribing the compulsory commutation of the heredi- 
tary and life incomes of all ex-daimié and samurai. These 
allowances were to be capitalized, at rates varying from five 
to fourteen years’ purchase, according to their amounts, the 
largest annuities expiring first, and vice versé ; and the 
capital sums were to be secured by Government bonds, bear- 
ing interest and redeemable at from five to thirty years’ date. 
While relieving the State from a permanent charge of about 
£3,100,000 * per annum for the payment of the pensions, this 
scheme added £35,000,000 to the national debt, and entailed a 


* In these and subsequent figures the value of the Japanese yen, or dollar, is 
taken at four shillings. 
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The Satsuma Rebellion. 5 


charge for interest thereon, diminishing until, at the end of 
thirty years, the last of the bonds should be redeemed. 
Financial rather than political considerations dictated this 
bold and decisive step, which aimed at the reduction and 
gradual removal of the heavy burden on the land that was 
involved in the maintenance of the old allowances. Hence, 
while falling with terrible effect upon the privileged classes, 
it was a vast boon to the agricultural interest, and was 
welcomed gratefully by the mass of the people. Many foreign 
residents denounced it loudly as being needlessly harsh and 
oppressive, a wanton act of spoliation, and a tampering with 
the rights of property. Others justified it on grounds of 
expediency and national weal, and it seems probable that, 
under the financial and political circumstances of the time, it 
would have been very difficult to devise a better measure. Its 
tendency to complete the extinction of the aristocratic class, 
already well-nigh severed from territorial influence—a source 
of great danger to a monarchy—is perhaps the gravest criti- 
cism that can be applied to it. 

Happily for Japan, the compulsory Commutation Act, 
which had not been altogether unexpected by those whom 
it most seriously affected, was so far acquiesced in as to result 
in nothing in the nature of a general rising of the samurai. 
Government seem to have calculated with rare sagacity the 
probably‘effects of the measure, and their own power to cope 
with any difficulties likely to arise. That no sign of discon- 
tent should show itself was not to be expected, and two 
months later revolts and disturbances broke out in Higo and 
other provinces of Kiushiu, followed by one of a more serious 
kind in Chéshiu, all of which were promptly crushed. Doubt- 
less, also, the Commutation Act had the effect of precipitating 
the great rebellion of the Satsuma clan, headed by the illus- 
trious and valiant Saigo Takamori, which broke out in 
February, 1877. Saigd had been a member of the Cabinet 
which, in August, 1871, decreed the abolition of the han, but, 
owing to differences on account of the Korean question, the 
voluntary Commutation Act, and the law of conscription, had 
seceded from the Government in October, 1873, five months 
after having been made commander-in-chief of the Mikado’s 
land forces. This terrible and obstinate contest, which had 
long hung over Japan, was the last throe of expiring feuda- 
lism. But out of more than 100,000 troops who were engaged 
on both sides, some 13,000 were killed and 23,000 wounded ; 
a large amount of property was also destroyed, and the cost 
to the Government was between eight and nine millions ster- 
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ling. Not until after nearly eight months of desperate and 
almost constant fighting was the rebellion finally quelled. In 
the last struggle, at Kagoshima, on the 24th September, the 
intrepid Saig6, with a small remnant of devoted adherents, 
died deaths worthy of Japanese samurai. 

Thus perished feudalism in Japan after an existence of 
some seven centuries, and the country has since been tranquil. 
One tragic incident only has disturbed the otherwise calm 
course of events. On the 14th of May, 1878, the gifted Okubo 
Toshimichi, Minister of the Interior, was killed in his carriage 
in Tokid, not far from the Mikado’s palace, by a party of six 
assassins from the province of Idzumo. But though Okubo 
was perhaps the most resolute reformer in the Government, 
and though his murder was one of the consequences of the 
Satsuma rebellion, the chief motives of the assassins, so far 
from being traceable to a survival of the feudal spirit, were 
alleged by themselves to be revenge for Saigé’s death, and 
discontent at the delay in establishing representative Govern- 
ment. The death of Okubo was justly regarded as a national 
calamity. He was one of the ablest members of the Cabinet 
and its virtual leader, and as true a patriot as Japan has ever 
owned. 

Of the constitutional changes which have taken place dur- 
ing the decade, the most important is ‘that effected in 1871, 
after the abolition of the han. At this time, the Council of 
State consisted of ten members, presided over by the Mikado 
or Supreme Lord. The Executive was composed of the 
Ministers of Departments. There was also a body called 
Benkuwan, a kind of consultative board. A Parliament, 
formed of representatives from among the samurai of the 
several clans, under the name of the Gi J6 In, and number- 
ing about 275 members, had been assembled in Tokié in 
1868, but proved a failure, as also had a second and 
modified Parliament convened in the following year. Under 
the new arrangement there was formed the Sei In, or Chief 
Cabinet, which comprised the Dai Jé Dai Jin, or Prime 
Minister; the Sa Dai Jin, or Chief Officer of the Left 
Cabinet ; the U Dai Jin, or Chief of the Right Cabinet ; and 
Sangi, or Councillors, then four in number. The Benkuwan 
was abolished. The Right Cabinet, or U In, was to consist 
of the Departmental Ministers and Vice-Ministers; and for 
the Gi J6 In was substituted the Left Cabinet or Sa In, with 
w president, vice-president, and members, all nominated by 
the Crown. These two bodies, however, seem to have never 
taken much real part in the conduct of public affairs. The 
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Constitution of the Empire. 7 


Sei In, U In, and Sa In constituted the supreme Government 
or Dai J6 Kuwan, and operated through an Executive com- 
posed of the Ministers of the nine State Departments— 
Religion, Treasury, Foreign Affairs, War, Navy, Education, 
Justice, Public Works, and Imperial Household—and the 
heads of the fu and ken. 

In 1875 the U In and Sa In were suppressed, and a Senate 
was created called the Gen Ro In, to be described presently. 
The name of the Sei In was changed to Naikaku, or Privy 
Council, though it is now generally called the Dai J6é 
Kuwan. 

In March of last year a further change was effected. At 
that time. all the heads of the Executive Departments were 
members of the Dai Jo Kuwan. But, in deference to the 
national wish, and as an important step towards the complete 
separation of the Executive and Legislative bodies, a re- 
arrangement was now made, under which two only of the 
departmental heads were included as members of the Cabinet, 
and this only temporarily.* 

In its present form, then, the Government of Japan is an 
oligarchy, but it is an oligarchy largely tempered by public 
opinion, as declared in petitions and in the press and by the 
views of men of mark unconnected with the Government. 
Though in theory the Mikado is an absolute monarch with 
unlimited power, governing as well as reigning, the actual 
work of Government is mainly carried on by the Supreme 
Council, or Dai Jo Kuwan. His Majesty, nevertheless, 
attends as regularly to the affairs of State as any member of 
the Council over which he presides. He has fixed hours for 
the transaction of business. Every measure of importance is 
discussed in his presence, and his assent is necessary to all 
enactments and decrees. The Dai Jo Kuwan possesses 
functions essentially the same as those of the British Cabinet. 
Its members advise the Mikado in all matters of foreign 
policy and all projets de loi affecting the government of the 
country. No laws can be enacted without their consent. 


* While this is passing through the press, news comes from Japan of the issue 
of an Imperial rescript, decreeing the foundation of a national representative 
assembly in 1890. In consequence of this important measure some consti- 
tutional and personal changes have been made. A new department of the 
Council of State, called the Sanji-in, has been formed to superintend all 
legislative enactments, and generally to exercise supervision over the ad- 
ministrative departments. These changes are of the less importance that 
they are merely provisional. Mr. Okuma, who has long had control of 
the Finance Department, has resigned, but his place has been filled by an © 
able and experienced official, and one who is favourably known in Europe, Mr. 
Matsugata. 
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They also exercise a general check upon the action of the 
administrative Departments, with which, it may be mentioned, 
all the present members of the Dai Jo Kuwan have been 
formerly connected, as Ministers or in other capacities. 
These are undoubtedly enormous powers to place in the 
hands of any small body of men, however able and ex- 
perienced. But the Japanese constitution supplies an im- 
portant check in the Gen Ro In, already referred to, a 
consultative body consisting of about forty members, nomi- 
nated by the Crown, but chosen for special knowledge and 
experience arising out of service either in the State Depart- 
ments or the Provincial Governments. Their functions re- 
semble those of our House of Commons in Committee. 
Though powerless to originate measures or to veto the prin- 
ciple of any measure previously approved by the Mikado and 
his Cabinet, they discuss and elaborate the provisions of 
every law put forward by the Dai Jo Kuwan for enactment, 
revise and amend the drafts, and exercise a very extensive 
power in modifying details. The new Criminal and Civil 
Code, for example, founded on the model of the Code Napoleon, 
was in its present shape wholly drawn up by the Gen Ro In. 
They also consider popular petitions. 

The thirteen members who now compose the Dai Jo Kuwan 
are, their Excellencies Sanjé, Iwakura, Prince Arisugawa, 

kuma, Inouye, Ito, Yamada, Kuroda, Saigo, Kawamura, 
Yamagata, Terashima, and Oki. For the last twenty years 
these have been men of influence in Japan: formerly as 
nobles in the old court of the Mikado, or as occupying 
positions of mark in the Daimiates under the feudal system ; 
then as leaders in the great movement for the overthrow of 
- the Shogun, and restoration of the Mikado; and, latterly, as 
associated with the government of the country on the lines of 
European civilization and progress. All of them stand con- 
spicuous in the modern annals of Japan, apart entirely from 
their present positions in the Government. With hardly an 
exception they have remarkable, some of them dramatic, 
histories. Not a few possess high qualities as statesmen, 
and a profound knowledge of the country and people; and, 
as a body, they undoubtedly rank amongst the most en- 
lightened and enterprizing men in Japan. If this seem 
somewhat liberal praise, it is nevertheless no more than is 
due towards a band of statesmen who, in spite of some errors 
and shortcomings, have already shown that they are of the 
class from which distinguished rulers spring, and most of 
whom have reached their present high positions through 
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sheer force of ability. It is, indeed, allowed by nearly all 
impartial critics that no better body of men could be found in 
Japan to guide her destinies at the present time. 

Two other Imperial boards, or houses, were created in 
1875; the Dai Shin In, or great examining house, a Supreme 
Judicial tribunal and Court of Appeal, exercising also a general 
supervision over judicial matters and the law-courts of the 
Empire; and the Chi ho Kuwan Kuagi, an assembly of pro- 
vincial officers, meeting each year for a month in Tokio, to 
discuss the affairs of the ken. ; 

The Departments of State, now ten in number, are con- 
ducted by Ministers who, though as absolute as any British 
Minister in matters of departmental detail, are subject to the 
decrees and instructions of the Dai Jo Kuwan in broad matters 
of policy. They attend the latter body when affairs relating 
to their own bureaus are under consideration. 

Governors, or Prefects, assisted by local officials, preside 
over the thirty-six ken, each of them averaging about 3000 
square miles in area, into which—with three fu, comprising 
the great cities, Tokid, Kioto, and Osaka—Japan, exclusive of 
Yezo and the Kuriles, is now divided. Their functions are to 
administer the Imperial funds of the ken, and to control the 
expenditure of supplies voted from local funds. The small 
towns and villages in each prefecture are governed by head- 
men or kéchd, elected by the inhabitants on a system very 
much resembling the ward system of the Anglo-Saxons. 
These officers are responsible to the Prefects for sanitation, 
registration, and public conduct in the places under their 
control. 

One step only, and that a very cautious one, has been made 
towards popular representation, by the establishment in July,. 
1878, of Provincial Assemblies in every ken throughout the 
Empire. These assemblies are elected by the people at a low 
rate of franchise, and hold sessions not exceeding a month in 
duration in March of each year. They regulate the purely 
local, as distinct from Imperial taxation, vote it to local 
purposes, such as schools, public works, and sanitation, and 
exercise a check over its expenditure. They also have the 
right to memorialize the central Government on matters 
affecting the ken. Thus far the experiment seems to have 
proved successful, the members exhibiting a due sense of 
their responsibilities, and voting wisely the revenues under 
their control. 

Considering the absolute need of a powerful and highly 
centralized form of government which has existed in Japan of 
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late years, the fabric above outlined—that of a supreme 
monarch having at his side the most enlightened and able 
men of the time—will probably be recognized as the best 
in principle that could have been devised. The history, 
traditions, and past national training and culture of Japan 
all pointed to the necessity of some such constitution, for at 
least the first period after her emancipation from feudalism. 
But it has for some time been notorious that a large and 
influential section of the Japanese public already exhibit a 
strong desire for a truly representative Parliament, and are 
agitating the country on the question, for ever harping on the 
Mikado’s promise in 1869, ‘ that a deliberative assembly should 
be formed, and that all measures should be decided by public 
opinion.’ Nor can it well be doubted by any sagacious on- 
looker that this object will at no very distant date be attained. 
Yet, there is no reason for supposing that the present Govern- 
ment will assent to any hasty measure in this direction, or 
for doubting their ability to resist any undue pressure or 
agitation which may be brought to bear against them. Not 
only are their own minds understood to be clear and resolute 
on this subject, but they have laid well to heart the advice 
given by General Grant during his visit to Japan in the 
summer of 1879, to the effect that, though popular representa- 
tion must be viewed as a necessity to be in due time met, the 
consequences of any rash or ill-considered scheme would be 
irreparable. There is, moreover, a general concurrence of 
opinion amongst those best acquainted with Japan’s real con- 
dition, that the great mass of the people, born and reared in a 
kind of servitude, are not yet prepared for a discriminative 
use of the franchise, that they need gradual education to a 
higher political standard, and that any precipitate measure 
of enfranchisement at the present time might result in a 
popular despotism, fraught with the gravest danger to the 
country. While, then, it must be admitted that the present 
form of government can only be transitional, it seems no less 
clear that the great but inevitable change which before very 
long the rulers of Japan must face is surrounded by grave 
difficulties and even perils. It cannot be effected in haste, 
but must be approached with extreme circumspection and 
foresight, and its successful accomplishment will demand all 
the nerve, vigilance, and energy of the ablest men amongst 

em. 

At present the important question of Treaty revision occu- 
pies a considerable share of the attention of Japanese politicians. 
One of the first objects which the Government—as reconstructed 
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in 1871—set themselves to accomplish was the revision of the 
treaties and tariff which had been made by foreign powers 
with their predecessors, at a time of much difficulty and danger 
to the latter. This desire led to the despatch of an influential 
embassy, headed by Mr. Iwakura, to America and Europe, in 
December, 1871. The embassy was not immediately success- 
ful, and since then more pressing and important internal 
affairs—some of them involving the very existence of the 
present régime—have caused the postponement of foreign 
questions until the present time. Now, when profound tran- 
quillity reigns throughout the Empire, the matter has at last 
assumed a definite shape. Formal proposals for revision 
have been laid before all the foreign powers, and although 
these have not yet been authoritatively made public, it is 
pretty well known that they embrace a moderate increase in 
the tariff, and a very limited jurisdiction over foreigners in 
Japan. This latter, it is proposed, shall be confined to 
breaches of administrative law, the punishment for which does 
not exceed three months’ imprisonment, or a fine of five hun- 
dred dollars. Disputes of all kinds amongst foreigners them- 
selves will be adjudicated upon by the Consul of the nation to 
which the defendant, or accused person, belongs, as is the 
custom in most of the Mohammedan States. 

In Japan this question of treaty revision is one of burning in- 
terest tothe Government and the educated classes,who havelong 
smarted under tariff restrictions and under extra-territorial 
stipulations which denied them any jarisdiction whatever over 
foreigners. It certainly is but natural that an intelligent and 
progressive race should view as unfair and oppressive treaties 
according to which they have no power to regulate their own 
customs dues for purposes either of protection or of revenue ; 
and that they should grudge clauses which deprive them of 
rights of government over the very foreigners whom they are 
called upon to protect, and for whose safety they are held 
responsible. The conditions which favoured the imposition 
of such terms at the time when the treaties were framed have 
already either disappeared altogether or been very extensively 
modified. Not only have the criminal procedure and prison 
system of Japan been thoroughly remodelled to suit her 
altered circumstances, but she is now providing herself with a 
complete code of laws, and can claim the services of magis- 
trates and judges who, if wanting in the long training and 
experience which we are accustomed to find on the English 
bench, nevertheless possess considerable legal capacity, and 
sufficient training to render them more than capable of a wise 
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exercise of such limited jurisdiction as it is now proposed to 
give them. The Japanese Government, accordingly, feel that 
the time has come at which they may fairly claim to be 
relieved from the humiliation of conditions applicable only to 
barbarous or semi-barbarous races. They urge, further, that 
the moderate concession now desired would do much to infuse 
greater harmony into their dealings with the foreign repre- 
sentatives. Much objection will doubtless be made to the 
proposed revision by foreigners resident in the country, but it 
~ will be hard for European Governments to refuse to a nation 
like Japan that which they have granted to such countries as 
Tripoli, Tunis, and. Morocco. The expense and unsatisfactory 
state of the Consular Courts will also be arguments in favour 
of a measure which, while curtailing their jurisdiction now, 
would be a step towards their total abolition in the future. 
Until that abolition is complete, it would be idle to hope for 
the extinction of the system which at present requires foreigners 
travelling in the interior of Japan to be provided with pass- 
ports: a system which owes its origin wholly to the extra- 
territorial privileges for foreigners that have been thrust upon 
the Japanese. Still more idle would it be to expect that the 
—* will open their country to foreign trade and resi- 
ence. 

Turning now from purely political topics to a consideration 
of Japan’s material and moral progress during the last ten 
years, a wide range of subjects presents itself for notice. We 
shave seen how the task of abolishing feudalism and consoli- 
dating the government of the empire was gradually and suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Difficult though this was, it almost 
sinks into insignificance when contrasted with the vast work of 
development and reconstruction which confronted the Govern- 
ment after the Restoration—a work rendered necessary under 


the new order of things, and by the irresistible spirit of change 


and progress which had come over the nation. At the close 
of 1870 Japan had no Imperial army, and next to no navy or 
mercantile marine: railways, telegraphs, docks, arsenals, 
lighthouses, and other essential public works were either 
untouched or had only just been begun or projected ; there 
was no proper civil or criminal code, and the prison system 
needed sweeping change; postal and police services had yet 
to be created ; the whole system of public education required 
extension and remodelling ; Japan was without hospitals, 
public libraries, museums, or a mint; she was under the 
necessity of establishing legations and consulates abroad; a 
financial system suited to her altered circumstances had to be 
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devised and set on foot; and measures for developing her 
manufacturing and mining interests, agriculture, and trade 
called for prompt and active attention. 

To meet these vast and costly reforms, and many other 
novel requirements, the new Government had inherited a 
treasury impoverished by civil wars and by the heavy indem- 
nities which had been exacted by foreign powers. They were 
burdened with large financial deficits of the daimiates and 
han; and the Imperial revenue at that time barely exceeded 
four millions sterling. ‘To add to their embarrassments, the 
country was far from being in a settled or satisfied state, while 
on the question of reform the public were divided into two 
great classes—one advocating a conservative policy of slow 
progress or no progress at all, the other urging a headlong 
plunge into Western civilization. It would be hard to imagine 
a more perplexing position for a Government, however experi- 
enced; and, in the case of Japan at this time, the difficulties 
of the situation were aggravated by the fact that her statesmen 
could not, in the nature of things, be possessed of very much 
knowledge or experience of the Western principles and methods 
of government on which they had embarked. But, whatever 
may be said in the way of fair criticism upon some details of 
the conduct of public affairs during the last ten years, it is 
hardly possible to withhold admiration of the manner in which, 
upon the whole, the rulers of Japan have steered over the diffi- 
cult course that lay before them, and of the general success 
of the results which have been achieved. That no checks or 
drawbacks should occur was not to be expected, and at this 
moment the country is suffering from temporary financial 
depression, and saddled with a not inconsiderable national 
debt. Of this debt, however, now amounting to some seventy- 
one and a half millions sterling, more than two-thirds are due 
to special outlays connected with the extinction of the feudal 
system. Meanwhile, the Imperial revenue has swelled to 
nearly twelve millions per annum, amazing progress has been 
made in works of development and civilization, and the future 
ee of the Empire has been placed on a solid and lasting 

asis. 

In devising and founding the new national institutions, 
Japan has chosen various countries as her models. Her army, 
for instance, is on the French pattern, her navy on that of 
England. Americans have aided in organizing the postal 
service and developing agriculture, and have also taken a 
large share in education. Police are on the French plan, 
Government hospitals on that of Germany. British systems 
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have been mainly followed in the railways, telegraphs, light- 
houses, mint, and prisons, and the Government scheme of 
public education. America, Germany, France, and England 
have together furnished types of machinery and other aids for 
developing manufactures and mines. 

The Imperial army of Japan may be said to date its begin- 
ning from the year 1871, when the warlike clans of Satsuma, 
Choshin, and ‘[6sa sent nine battalions of infantry, four of 
artillery, and two squadrons of cavalry to the capital, to form 
the nucleus of a regular army, transferring them entirely to 
the sovereign. Out of these were formed the dashing regi- 
ments of the Imperial Guards, and from this beginning, after- 
wards augmented by contingents from other clans, has grown 
Japan’s military force, at present numbering, with the reserves, 
about 120,000 men. Under Imperial decrees issued in 1873 
and 1879, liability to arms is made universal to all ablebodied 
men not otherwise serving the country. Conscripts, after 
three years’ service in the standing army, are retained for two 
years in the first reserve, followed by two years in the second 
_ reserve, and then pass into the Landwehr or militia. This 
militia, on an occasion of a levy en masse, would include all 
males between the ages of seventeen and forty not already 
serving in the regular army, navy, or reserves. On its peace 
footing, the standing army numbers some 36,000 of all arms 
and ranks, including 3700 Imperial Body Guards, of whom 
8000 are infantry in two regiments, and the rest cavalry, 
engineers, and artillery. These consist largely of samurai, and 
form the flower of the army. The infantry of the line number 
about 29,000, and consist of fourteen regiments in forty 
battalions, all armed with Snider, Enfield, or other breech- 


loading rifles, and the sabre bayonet. Of cavalry of the line 
there are about 300, of engineers 850, artillery 1900, and 
military train 300. There are medical and veterinary staffs, 
and a coolie corps has been lately raised. The Marines, as a 
special corps, were absorbed into the army in 1877. On its 


war-footing, the army’s total strength would be raised to 
more than 50,000 officers and men. To the staff is attached 
an excellent army telegraph corps, and both army and navy 
have bands of Japanese musicians, who, under foreign leader- 
ship, play European music. At Toyama, near Toki0, is an 
admirable military school for education of officers for all arms, 
on the model of the American Academy at West Point. Ad- 
mission to this school is by competitive examination. There 
is also a large school for the theoretical and practical train- 
ing of non-commissioned officers, who are required to serve 
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for seven years after graduation. Amongst other military 
establishments are a veterinary college, a school of mus- 
ketry and gymuastics, and another for practical engineering. 
Government manufactures of powder and cartridges, and 
respectable arsenals and foundries at Tokio, Osaka, and 
Yokosuka, furnish most of the munitions of war. For mili- 
tary purposes the main island is divided into six districts, 
each containing several garrisons and camps. Once in every 
year the first reserve is called out for drill and exercise in 
camp. 

In dress and style the Japanese soldiers aredistinctly French. 
From 1872 until a few months ago, a mission of French 
officers and non-commissioned officers was employed for 
instruction in army organization, routine, drill, and tactics, 
and the result is a military system which in most respects 
closely resembles that of France. Though small in stature— 
the minimum standard of height being as low as 5°1 feet, and 
the average only about 5°2 feet—the men are wiry, active, and 
efficient, well clothed and equipped, housed in admirable bar- 
racks of European build, and liberally fed. Like the whole 
race of Japanese, they are cleanly in person and habits. A 
strong martial spirit pervades the service. Though not equal 
to British troops in physique, dash, and gait, and lacking the 
power and momentum for irresistible charges, they possess 
the great advantages of tractability, temperance, and a high 
order of intelligence. Fire-tactics will probably be their strong 
point in the future. A certain loose style of marching and 
unsteadiness in the ranks, the result doubtless of their French 
training, scmetimes tend to displease the strict military critic. 
Drill skirmishing and tactics are nevertheless executed gene- 
rally with very creditable precision. Some of the corps indeed 
are highly proficient in drill. The cadets of Toyama are dis- 
tinguished in this respect. Probably no troops in the world 
move like them in parade. On the whole, Japan has good 
reason to be proud of her army, and may well point to it as 
one of the most striking and successful examples of her rapid 
progress in civilization. 

As yet the Imperial troops have had no opportunity of test- 
ing their capacity and valour against regular forces in the field. 
The military expedition to Formosa in 1874 numbered only 
3000 men, and was merely a contest with savages. The 
Korean expedition in 1876 ended so quickly and successfully 
that not a shot was fired. In the Satsuma rebellion, the rebel 
forces, though possessed of some artillery and a considerable 
quantity of firearms, trusted chiefly to their swords. Many of 
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them had received no modern military training whatever, and 
the engagements were in great part desperate and bloody 
hand-to-hand encounters in the old Japanese style. The 
records of that struggle nevertheless give many satisfactory 
proofs of the steady fighting qualities of the new Imperial 
troops, though armed with modern and unaccustomed weapons; 
and they teem with recitals of deeds of daring, heroism, and 
endurance well worthy of the annals of old Japan. The leaders 
also exhibited some skilful generalship, employing modern 
strategy and tactics, often with telling effect. One of the most 
satisfactory points brought out in this campaign was the quick 
mobility of the Japanese army. Such were the means of 
mobilization, and such the energy and promptness with which 
they were put into effect, that within a fortnight of the first 
alarm of rebellion some 15,000 Imperial troops were estab- 
lished, and in full operation, at the seat of war in Kinshin, at 
the south-west extremity of Japan. Six weeks later these had 
been increased to 33,000 men. Altogether, between February 
and September, about 60,000 military and 7000 armed police 
from the old samurai class were engaged in suppressing the 
rebellion. 

As Japan’s army is distinctly French, so is her navy Eng- 
lish in type. Ships, crews, organization, and routine are 
mainly on British patterns. The ordnance alone is to a great 
extent German. An English naval commission, now dwindled 
to very small proportions, has done in the case of the navy 
just what the French mission did in that of the army. Besides 
this, many Japanese naval officers receive their early training 
in British ships of war. At present there are twenty fighting 
vessels, nineteen of which are steamers, carrying 156 guns and 
manned by some 5900 sailors and artillerymen, serving under 
a system of voluntary enlistment. The most powerful of them 
is the ironclad Fuso, built by Messrs. Samuda, carrying 
armour from seven to nine inches thick, and a battery of six 
Krupp’s steel breech-loaders of 15} and 5} tons. Next in 
rank to her are the ironclad corvettes Kongo and Hiyei, 
designed like her by Sir E. J. Reed, with armour belts of 4} 
inches in thickness, and each carrying twelve Krupp’s steel 
142-pounders. The rest are smaller craft and gun-vessels, 
some bought from foreign powers, others built at Yokosuka, 
near Yokohama. In connection with the navy is a flourishing 
naval college, at which a large number of officers and cadets 
receive high professional and scientific training. There are 
extensive dockyards and naval factories at Yokosuka and 
Nagasaki, and docks capable of receiving the largest ironclads. 
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A torpedo school has been established ; also a hydrographical 
department, already doing useful work in the survey of the 
coasts and harbours; and an astronomical observatory is now 
being set on foot in Tokio. 

In the work of education on modern principles Japan is 
making an amount of progress that is calculated to have a 
vast and very important effect upon the national development. 
According to a writer in the ‘ Japan Mail,’ in 1873-74, educa- 
tion in the old Japanese style was by no means neglected in 
the days of the Tokugawa dynasty of Shogun. Private 
schools for children of the agricultural, trading, and artizan 
classes abounded in the cities of the Empire, and every village 
of any size had at least one such school. Three-fourths of 
the population could read, write, and reckon. Besides these 
private schools, there were in most of the provincial capitals 
special schools for the sons of samurai, at which physical and 
moral were added to intellectual training. At the two 
capitals, Kioto and Tedo (Tokio), were institutions of a yet 
higher order. But at the great majority of them all the 
intellectual education was of a sort little calculated to expand 
the mind. It consisted rather of cramming than of teaching, 
of copying and learning by heart, instead of sound mental 
culture. A monotonous round of Japanese history and 
Chinese classics, reading, writing, ecclesiastics, and counting 
on the abacus constituted the average Japanese youth’s educa- 
tion. Teachers and ripe scholars alike were only schoolmen. 
But in 1871 the work of national education was placed in the 
hands of the Mombu Sho, a new department which replaced 
the old Daigaku-rid, or university. Vast changes were quickly 
made under the altered régime. In 1872 a law was passed 
providing for the gradual establishment of 53,000 Govern- 
ment schools throughout the Empire, at which teaching should 
be conducted on Western principles. This was a proportion 
of one school for every 640 inhabitants. The new scheme 
made such progress that by the end of 1873 the number of 
pupils in the Government schools exceeded 400,000. At first 
great difficulty and confusion were experienced. Numbers of 
foreign teachers crept into the service who had received no 
training and very little education themselves, and were utterly 
unfit for their work. There wasalso the drawback consequent 
upon the scarcity of aids for enabling masters to acquire the 
language of their pupils, or vice versé, so that interpreters - 
had to be employed to assist in the work of teaching. 
Gradually, however, all this has been improved. Skilled pro- 
fessional teachers have ragienen the spurious ‘ professors’ of 
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the early days; while the spread of education, and the labours 
of scholars have to a great extent done away with the old 
difficulties in respect of language. 

Within the last few years the growth of the education 
movement has been in the highest degree remarkable. The 
400,000 pupils of 1873 have swelled to more than five times 
that number. According to the most recent statistics from 
the report of the Minister for Education, unfortunately not 
brought down toa later date than 1877, there were then, in 
the seven great school districts into which Japan is divided, 
24,281 public elementary schools, employing 56,658 male and 
1275 female teachers, and educating 1,552,410 male and 
548,768 female pupils, or an average of eighty-six pupils for 
each school. There were also 66,784 pupils in 1178 private 
elementary schools. The total population of the school dis- 
tricts being some 34} millions, and the area about 110,000 
square miles; there was thus one elementary school for every 
1345 inhabitants, and every 4} square miles. Even in the 
remotest districts nearly every village of moderate size has 
its national school, generally built in part European style, 
and at once noticed by the traveller as the most imposing 
structure in the place. The number of children of school age 
in Japan is stated at 5,251,807, and of these about 40 per 
cent. were receiving instruction ; while the average of daily 
attendance was some 71 per cent. Of middle schools there 
were thirty-one public and 358 private, instructing 20,522 
pupils, mostly males. At these the course lasts from 2} to 
five years, and includes a high-class education, extending to 
such subjects as physics, chemistry, natural history, moral 
philosophy, and law. In fifteen of them English is taught. 
The Tokio University, incorporated in 1877, comprises 
departments of law, philosophy, and literature, with, at the 
date of the report, 710 students; also a medical department, 
created out of a former college of medicine, in which 1040 
students were being taught by a staff of thirty-five native and 
foreign physicians and instructors. With this are associated 
a large hospital, and all necessary aids and appliances for 
scientific medical training. Applied science and architecture 
are taught at the Civil Engineering College in Tokid, the 
highest establishment for technical learning in Japan. Special 
schools for advanced teaching come next in order. Of these 
public and private there were fifty-two, with 8361 students 
learning law, medicine, agriculture, chemistry, mathematics, 
navigation, and drawing. Foreign language schools num- 
bered twenty-eight, of which twenty-one were private, English 
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being taught in twenty-five of them, French, German, Russian, 
and Chinese in the others. The number of pupils at these 
schools in 1877 was 1522, but they are rapidly declining, 
partly from being supplanted by the middle schools, at which 
English is taught, and partly because there is so little demand 
as yet for a knowledge of foreign languages, except at the 
capitals and treaty ports. In schools for teaching female 
handiwork there were 4807 pupils. Lastly, teachers for the 
middle and elementary schools are trained at normal colleges 
and schools, of which there were ninety-eight, with 815 
teachers, and 7399 male and 727 female pupils. 

District rates, school fees, and voluntary contributions now 
furnish most of the funds for the public elementary and 
normal schools. Government grants in aid have lately been 
withdrawn. In 1877 the total expenditure on these schools was 
£1,072,974, or about 10s. per pupil, of which one-half was 
provided by the rates, and about one-ninth by grants in aid. 
Numerous and liberal contributions to the cause of education 
attest the wide public interest which is felt in the subject. In 
the five years 1873-77, no less than £1,700,000 in money and 
700 acres of land were thus bestowed. The establishment of 
educational conventions in many of the fu and ken also gives 
proof of the general interest. For the public schools there 
are regular systems of text-books, framed according to the 
condition of the people in the various districts. The pupils 
sit at desks, instead of, as formerly, on the ground, learn 
from the blackboard, objects, and maps, and use decimal nota- 
tion and English numerals and signs. _ Local supervisors and 
Government inspectors from the Mombu Sho regulate and 
report upon school affairs and management. In the gradual 
development of the system of public education, care has wisely 
been taken to arrange school hours and seasons so as to avoid 
interference with the people’s industrial pursuits, and gene- 
rally measures have been adjusted to suit the convenience of 
localities, and to extend the benefits of education as far as 
possible to all classes. 

Altogether, in 1877, some 2,204,000 of the youth of Japan 
were being educated by skilful instructors on modern prin- 
ciples, and in degrees ranging from the simple tuition of the 
village school up to the highest forms of Western teaching. 
Their number is increasing largely every year. In 1878 it 
had swelled to 2,819,000. The testimony of the writer above 
referred to is that intellectually the Japanese students are on 
the average probably equal to those of Europe or America, 
while in the gentler virtues of respect, docility, industry, 
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pene. and self-control they ate unquestionably superior. 
hough a few among the people of Japan are still attached 
to the old methods of teaching, on the other hand there are 
abundant and wonderful proofs of the steady growth and 
success of the new system, and of-a keen national desire for 
the real advantages of modern education. The progress 
already made in a few years has been indeed astonishing, 
especially for an Asiatic country. Nevertheless, there is 
room for yet further improvement, notably in respect of the 
education of girls, the number of whom at present under 
— bears a lamentably small proportion to that of the 
oys. 
ciated with the growth of education, and hardly less 
remarkable, has been that of the native newspaper press. 
Though newspapers, so-called, existed as early as 1860, they 
were rather of the magazine character, and had a very small 
circulation. But in 1871 a daily paper, the first in Japan, 
was started at Yokoham«, and in the same year ‘The Shimbun 
Zasshi,’ or ‘ Budget of News,’ in reality a Government organ, 
was set on foot in Tokié. Other dailies and weeklies sprang 
up quickly in 1872. In 1873 a high-class paper called ‘ The 
Meiroku Zasshi’ was brought out by a society of prominent 
and able literary men, amongst whom was Mr. Mori Arinori, 
the present Minister to Great Britain, and soon attained the 
= of the leading journal. About this time newspapers 
egan to come into great demand, their form and matter were 
much improved, and the power of the press rapidly increased. 
In the words of a writer in the ‘ Osaka Nippo’— 


' Before this, the mass of the people had looked upon newspapers-in 
much the same light as the coloured pictures sold in shops, but they 
now began to see that they were wrong in holding such views. Thus 
the reading of newspapers greatly increased, and the journals themselves 
began to exercise considerable influence over public opinion. 


The writers in many of the journals of the present day are 
very fairly well-informed, and gaining rapidly in experience 
and knowledge. The first press laws were enacted in 1873, 
but in 1875, owing to the extreme and dangerous license 
which had been assumed by some writers and editors, they 
were repealed, and fresh regulations issued, including a law 
of libel and severe penalties for its infringement. These were 
followed in 1876 by a law for the repression of seditious 
journals. The regulations, even as thus amended, are how- 
ever milder than those in many European countries. Though 
_ some hot-headed editors have been punished by fines or im- 
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prisonment, and several organs prohibited, the newspaper 
press has nevertheless flourished to a remarkable degree, 
having now reached a total of 112 dailies and 130 periodicals, 
with an annual circulation of 33} millions of copies. In the 
Satsuma rebellion, Japanese special correspondents pursued 
their work fearlessly, through danger and hardship, and at 
the cost of capture in many cases; and it should be chronicled, 
to the credit of the native press, that, by their loyal tone from 
the outset of that struggle, they exercised a most healthy: 
influence upon public opinion at a serious crisis, and without 
doubt contributed in some degree to the Imperial successes. 
Their conduct in this respect exhibited a striking contrast. to 
that of the foreign press at the treaty ports. 

The manner in which Japan’s postal service has been 
organized and brought in a short time to a state of high 
efficiency is one of the most astonishing features of her 
recent progress. This department, to the working of which 
the Japanese were entire strangers a few years ago, will now 
bear comparison with any in Europe; yet, excepting a few 
foreigners in the international cffices, the employés, 7500 in 
number, are wholly natives. The old system of runners, 
despatched at long intervals or as occasion required, has 
given place to a daily post and an elaborate modern organiza- 
tion, complete with offices, pillar, and letter boxes, stamps, 
post-cards, and money orders; while a wise tariff, under which 
stamps are sold for as little as one halfpenny and post-cards 
for a farthing, has brought the benefits of a regular service 
within the reach of the poorest classes. The figures given in 
the Postmaster-General’s report for the year ended 30th 
June, 1879, the latest issued, afford satisfactory proof of 
the great and growing extent to which the Japanese people 
appreciate and avail themselves of these benefits. There 
were then in Japan, according to the report, 7439 post- 
offices, street boxes, and receiving and stamp agencies. The 
aggregate length of the mail routes in operation was about 
36,000 miles. The number of letters, post-cards, news- 
papers, books, samples, &c., which passed through the post 
in the preceding twelvemonth, including those despatched to 
foreign countries, was 55,775,206, showing an increase of 18 
per cent. on the return for the previous year; and the excess 
of revenue over expenditure for the twelyemonth was about 
15 per cent., equivalent to the sum of £24,000. Money orders 
were issued to the extent of about £741,000, and represented 
an increase of 33 per cent. in money value, and 22 per cent. 
in number over those issued in the preceding year. Post- 
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office Saving Banks, of which at the date of the report there 
were 595 in the country, were growing so quickly in public 
esteem that the amount deposited exceeded that for the 
previous year by upwards of 82 per cent., and there were 
12,000 more depositors. The mails are conveyed with great 
regularity and safety. Out of the large number of letters 
above quoted, only 138 were lost in transmission or delivery, 
and 841 by theft. Where no railways exist they are carried 
by coach or jinrikisha, or, in districts unprovided with good 
roads, by relays of runners, in the old style. Even thus 
they are transported on an average about 100 miles per diem. 
Japan was one of the parties to the Universal Postal Con- 
vention of 1878; and her whole service as now organized 
must be regarded, from its immediate social advantages and 
as a certain means of civilizing and educating the people, as 
one of the greatest benefits that could have been conferred 
upon the country. | 

In the matter of Railways the Government of Japan have 
acted thus far with great caution, and, in spite of the pressure 
for railway extension which has been brought to bear upon 
them by foreigners, have wisely confined themselves to making 
only those which were sure to pay. Hence, as contrasted with 
the progress in many other public works, that of railways has 
been small. The first line, that from Tokid to Yokohama, 
eighteen miles in length, was opened in 1872. Soon after 
this a second line was finished from Hidgo to Osaka ; and its 
extension to Kidto, a total distance of forty-eight miles, was 
opened on the 5th February, 1877, the day after the first news 
of the Satsuma outbreak reached the Government. This has 
been since extended ten miles further, to Otsu at the south- 


west end of Lake Biwa, which is navigable for small steamers ~ 


for a distance of about forty miles. A third line, twenty- 
seven miles long, from Nagahama at the north-east end of 
the lake to Tsuruga on the west coast, is now being made. 
When furnished, this important section will complete the 
railway and steamer communication between the east and 
west coasts, and connect one of the chief ports for the exten- 
sive produce of the provinces on the western seaboard with 

saka, the Liverpool of Japan, thus bringing within the 
compass of a few hours a trade which it has hitherto taken 
many months to accomplish by means of junks. One other 
short line, that from Otarunai to Sapporo in the island of 
Yezo, now being made, completes the list of Japanese rail- 
ways that are finished or under construction. The railways 
now in operation are not only admirably built, but very well 
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worked and managed, and have enjoyed almost complete 
freedom from accidents. They have a large and rapidly 
increasing traffic, and yield considerable profits, amounting 
at present to about £120,000 per annum. The Japanese 
public show their appreciation of the advantages of cheap, 
safe, and rapid transit by crowding the trains. On the 
seventy-six miles open for traffic, no fewer than 4,368,727 
passengers were conveyed during the year ended 30th June, 
1880, and without a single accident. Construction and 
superintendence are still in English hands, but the skilled 
foreign staff hitherto. employed in working and maintenance 
are being quickly reduced, without detriment to the service, 
and replaced by natives. Japanese engine-drivers now run 
many of the passenger and goods trains without delay or 
mishaps. The pointsmen, smiths, and carriage-builders are 
also solely composed of natives, under the supervision of one 
or two foreign foremen, and Japanese engineering cadets carry 
on, almost unaided, the surveys, construction, and mainte- 
nance of the railway works in progress. 

But of all the public enterprizes which have been undertaken 
by the Japanese Government, none surpass in efficiency and 
usefulness that of the Department of Telegraphs. The begin- 
ning of telegraphs in Japan was a line half a mile in length 
constructed in September, 1869, between the public offices in 
Yokohama. In the autumn of the following year Yokohama 
and Téokid were connected; also Kobe and Osaka. At the end 
of 1870, forty-five miles of lines were open, and eight offices. 
In September, 1871, work was begun on a great trunk line, 
from Tokio, through Kioto, to Nagasaki, near the extreme 
south of Japan, a distance of 870 miles. This line, of two 
wires, crossing the Simonoseki Strait by submarine cables, 
was completed in February, 1873; and by October of the fol- 
lowing year an extension north-eastward, from Tékié to Ima- 
‘ betz and across the Tsugaru Strait to Hakodate in the south 
of Yezo—a distance of 530 miles—was finished and open for 
traffic. The system continued to spread. By June, 1875, the 
length of lines in operation amounted to 1901 miles and the 
stations to forty-five; while the readiness of the Japanese 
public to avail themselves of telegraphic facilities was shown 
by the fact that the number of messages had swelled from 
19,448 in the year 1871 to 356,539 in 1874. In the fiscal 
year ended 30th June, 1879, the receipts from messages and 
other sources were for the first time in excess of the cost of 
maintenance. On the 31st December, 1879, 3930 miles of 
lines, carrying 9345 miles of wires, were in operation in the 
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Empire, together with 182 Government and public offices; 
and the number of messages sent in the twelvemonth expiring 
80th June, 1879, was 1,272,756, being an increase of nearly 
22 per cent. on the number sent in the preceding year. The 
message tariff has been wisely fixed at very low rates for 
Japanese. Hence the popularity of the telegraphs, and a 
large and rapidly increasing traffic, which bids fair at an early 
date to yield a good rate of interest on outlay, over and above 
the cost of maintenance. 

There are now 1800 employés in the department, of whom 
ten only are Europeans. At its head, as Director General, 
is a Japanese gentleman, from whose reports these statistics 
are taken. In connection with it is a school, established in 
Tokié in 1873, at which young students are taught English 
and French and the manipulation of the instruments, and 
from which they are drafted when proficient to the various 
stations. In 1878 this was supplemented by an engineering 
school for educating the higher grades of the staff in tele- 
graphic surveying, construction, and other outdoor work, and 
in general duties of supervision. There is also a Government 
manufactory in Tokio; and, with the exception of line-wires 
and cables, nearly the whole of the apparatus and materials 
are now either turned out at this establishment or supplied by 
native contractors.. The instruments produced at the factory 
are fully equal in accuracy and finish to those of foreign make. 
The telegraph system is spreading rapidly to all parts of the 
Empire. Already nearly every important centre of local 
Government, and every large depdt or port of trade has been 
provided with telegraphic communication ; and so highly is 
this valued that the Government find it impossible to keep 
pace with the numerous urgent applications for new lines 
which are continually reaching them from populous districts. 
It is interesting to note that telegraphy rendered prompt and _ 
efficient service in the Satsuma rebellion, and contributed in 
no slight degree to its suppression, not only by means of the 
ordinary lines, but by an extensive system of temporary field 
telegraphs connecting the various divisions of the Imperial 
army. No fewer than 511 miles of army telegraphs were 
thus constructed in the course of the struggle. In 1879 Japan 
declared her adhesion to the terms of the St. Petersburg con- 
vention, thus placing her telegraphic arrangements on a 
footing with those of other nations. Two cables, by way of 
Siberia and of India, now connect her with Europe. Duplex 
telegraphy has lately been introduced; and, viewing the 
department as a whole, the Government of Japan, and those 
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who have helped them to bring it up to its present condition, 
may justly point with pride to the fact that in completeness and 
efficiency it is now, though but eleven years in existence, 
hardly second to that of any other country. 

Another strongly marked feature of Japan’s recent advance 
in civilization is the complete reform that has been wrought 
of late years in her prison system. Japanese jails of thirty or 
forty years ago were as bad as those of old London, or even 
worse, though perhaps not so bad as are those of China at the 
present day. Sanitary rules were wholly disregarded, the 
food was bad and irregular, there was no proper provision for 
the sick, and the mortality was often enormous. Trades and 
occupations were never taught, and cruel punishments, short 
only of death, were in the power of supreme and corrupt prison 
officials. Now, however, the modern principle of strict yet 
humane treatment of criminals which has been adopted by the 
civilized world is nowhere more fully approved and acted up 
to than in Japan. Well, indeed admirably, conducted jails 
are to be found in every province, built in airy and healthy 
sites, managed by responsible officials whose discretionary 
powers are strictly limited, and replete with all modern im- 
So ogeg for the suppression of crime without brutality. 

aking due allowance for the climate and the habits and 
mode of life of the people, many of the jails and convict 
prisons, as, for example, those of Tokid, Osaka, Kidto, Hidgo, 

‘Sendai, Akita, and Kanagawa, some of which have been ~ 
visited by the writer, will bear comparison with the prisons of 
Europe in convenience, cleanliness, sanitation, and general 
management. Strict but sufficient diet inspected by medical 
men and given at regular hours, daily bathing, infirmaries 
where the sick are treated by prison doctors on the European 
plan, and school teaching for all classes of prisoners are pro- 
vided by the jail regulations. Industrial labour, the best of 
all reformatory elements, has been very largely introduced, 
and a great number of trades and occupations are taught or 
superintended by artizans, most of whom are prisoners them- 
selves. Amongst them are printing, carpentry, joinery, and 
iron-casting, lacquering, spinning, weaving and tailoring, the 
making of blankets, boots and shoes, straw hats, chairs, bas- 
kets, paper, matches, bricks and porcelain, and even cloisonnée 
enamelling. In the jails, as in the schools of Japan, flogging 
has been wholly abolished. For the tread-mill or other hard- 
labour punishments, an excellent substitute is provided by 
native machines for cleaning rice, which afford really labo- 
rious and, at the same time, useful occupation for prisoners 
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under sentence of hard labour. For capital punishment, 
hanging is taking the place of the old method of decapitation. 
Besides the chief provincial jails and convict establishments, 
there are district prisons in the larger towns conducted on the 
principles thus described. One cardinal feature of the prison 
system is the care which has been taken to establish stringent 
safeguards against abuse of power on the part of the officials, 
by minute regulations so framed by the Home Department as 
to leave as little as possible to their discretion and to provide 
for every contingency. The gravest punishment for ordinary 
prison offences which the governor has power to inflict is the 
dark solitary cell, or confinement in shackles, for strictly 
limited periods. Prison offences requiring more serious treat- 
ment can be dealt with only by the district courts. In this 
respect, and in the spirit generally in which criminals are 
treated, Japan is fully abreast of European nations. And 
there is no question here of foreign interference, or of appear- 
ance in the eyes of foreigners, which hostile critics are rather 
fond of adducing in order to account for some phases of 
Japanese reform. Precisely the system described above is 
carried out in all the jails of the Empire, and in places which 
foreigners very seldom visit. 

It would be impossible within moderate limits to do more 
than refer to Japan’s large and well-organized police force, 
now numbering 20,630 men, and their extraordinary means of 
discovering criminals; her elaborate system of public sanita- 
tion; her 160 public and private hospitals, at which only 
Western treatment and surgery are practised, supplemented 
by dispensaries in all the towns, with free medical attendance 
for the poor; her small but growing mercantile marine, com- 
prising about thirty steam and twenty sailing vessels, with 
mail lines to Shanghai and Hong Kong; the well-founded 
public libraries and museums now established in the chief 
cities; and the various public works and industries under- 
taken or assisted by the Government during the last ten years, 
which have done so much to improve and develop the Empire. 
Amongst them are works of harbour improvement and river 
embankment in all partsof the country; lighthouses, now forty- 
four in number, by means of which Japan has already one of the 
best lighted coasts in the world; an excellent mint established 
at Osaka in 1871; the Insatsu Kioku at Tokid, for Govern- 
ment printing and the manufacture of paper and paper 
currency, and many other undertakings. Successful efforts 
have of late years been made by the Government to improve 
the conditions of mining and metallurgy in Japan, and to in- 
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crease the produce of her mines of coal, iron, gold, silver, 
copper, antimony, and sulphur. Marble of the finest quality 
is now being successfully worked in Ibaraki ken, not far from 
Toki6. Agriculture has been assisted by stimulating and 
improving the cultivation of tobacco, sugar, and other pro- 
ducts, by establishing model farms, and by the creation of 
an Agricultural College near Tokio under the direction of the 
Home Department. A stock-farm has also been started at 
Shimosa, forty miles from the capital. 

In addition to the above methods of promoting national 
development, considerable loans in aid of public works and 
industries have been from time to time granted by the central 
Government to the authorities of the fu and ken. Improve- 
ments in the manufactures special to Japan have been kept in 
view. At Kofu, for example, the capital of Késhui ken, the 
writer lately visited a large silk factory, under the industrial 
section of the local Government, and employing more than 400 
people, where silk manufacture was being carried on with 

uropean machinery. The object with which it was originally 
started was that of instruction, and, though but six years in 
existence, it has already furnished the model for 86 private 
establishments in that province alone for the improved manu- 
facture of silk. Similar works have been introduced with like 
success in other parts of Japan. 

Again, by means of Government manufactories of cloth, 
paper, wine, medicines, glass, sugar, soap, matches, sulphuric 
acid, and soda, worked with the best modern appliances, new 
or improved industries have been introduced and promoted. 
Spinning mills have also been established for instruction of 
the poorer people. The Government policy of starting and 
carrying on manufactures of the above class has often been 
severely criticised, on the ground that these things should be 
left to be undertaken by private enterprize in the natural 
course of events. But, while such criticism is in a broad 
sense doubtless reasonable, it would seem that hardly sufficient 
allowance has been made for the character, wants, and cir- 
cumstances of the people, and the conditions under which 
they have hitherto lived, subjects on which the Government 
must be better informed than their critics, who are chiefly 
foreigners. Many of these manufactures have paid well, and 
done good work, by encouraging native industry and enterprize 
to an extent unattainable by any other means; and, so far 
from the Government wishing to interfere with legitimate 
enterprize, several of the establishments which have thus 
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fulfilled their objects are already being transferred to private 
companies and firms. 

The manner in which the all-important Department of 
Finance has been remodelled and perfected in Japan since 
1871 is a striking example of the evolution of order out of 
chaos. For this the country is mainly indebted to the services 
of Mr. Okuma Shigenobu—a financier of great ability— 
Minister of Finance from 1872 until March of last year, and 
one of the most clear-headed members of the present Dai Jo 
Kuwan. Under the old system, inherited from the days of 
the feudal régime, the national finances were for some years 
after the Restoration in a state of terrible confusion, and this, 
together with many fresh complications which have since 
arisen on account of constant changes going on in the coun- 
try, rendered the task of elucidating them and reducing them 
to order one of very serious difficulty. But Mr. Okuma, 
bringing to his task incredible energy and great skill in orga- 
nization, has gradually so improved the department under his 
control, approaching each year more closely to the European 
model, that it will now bear comparison with those of the 
most highly civilized countries. 

In 1873 Mr. Okuma was able to present approximate esti- 
mates of national revenue and expenditure for the fiscal year. 
The form of these estimates rapidly improved, and of late the 
annual budget has been sufficiently minute and accurate to 
satisfy the strictest canons of criticism, while later com- 
| aagrw of actual and estimated revenues and expenditures 

ave shown satisfactory balances in favour of the Treasury. 
In 1879 he published an elaborate exposition of the whole 
details of revenue and expenditure for the eight fiscal periods 
from 1868 to 1875—a work of tremendous labour—which 
closed the records of the national finance from the date of the 
Restoration up till the present time. The permanent rules 
for the working of the Department are now complete and in 
operation, the books are kept with admirable clearness and 
precision, and a proper system of public audit has been lately 
established. 

According to the Finance Minister’s statement for the 
current fiscal year, ending 80th June next, the estimated 
revenue—the value of the Japanese yen, or dollar, being 
reckoned at four shillings in the following figures —is 
£11,986,701, being £856,426 in excess of that for the previous 
year. Of this £8,880,288, or more than two-thirds of the 
whole, are derived from the land tax, or, more strictly, Crown 
land rent, the State being the sole landed proprietor and lord 
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of the manor in Japan. Customs dues provide, in round 
numbers, £514,000; taxes on liquors and tobacco, £1,263,000; 
post office and stamp duties, £412,000; railways, £123,000; 
taxes on Yezo produce, £132,000; and the remaining 
£1,162,000 are made up of miscellaneous taxes, rents, duties, 
sales, profits on industries and manufactures, &c. The esti- 
mates of expenditure which are made to balance those of 
revenue include £4,290,000 for redemption and interest of 
domestic and foreign debts ; £192,000 for civil list and appen- 
ages; £137,000 for the Dai Jo Kuwan and Gen Ro In; 
£119,000 for annuities and gratuities; £4,040,000 for the 
State departments, of which that of war takes £1,630,000, 
and that of marine £603,000; £252,000 for the post office ; 
£164,000 for legations and consulates; £1,285,000 for cities 
and prefectures ; £615,000 for police ; £287,000 for industrial 
grants ; £240,000 for charities ; £300,000 for contingencies ; 
and £166,000 for miscellaneous services. 
_ The amount of Japan’s unredeemed national debt at the end 
of last June was £71,609,458, or nearly two guineas per head 
of the population, out of which £69,406,918 were domestic, 
and £2,202,540 foreign debt. The former is made up of 
£45,827,923 bearing interest at from 4 to 10 per cent., the 
average being about 6} per cent., £1,842,355 without interest, 
and £21,736,640 of Government paper money in circulation. 
The foreign debt is the unredeemed balance of loans of a 
million at 9 per cent., and £2,400,000 at 7 per cent., raised 
in England in 1870 and 1875—the one for railways, the other 
for paying for the voluntary surrender of hereditary pensions. 
Of the large interest-bearing domestic debt, no less than 
£37,092,068 consists of capitalized pension bonds. The 
national debt also includes the cost of the Satsuma rebellion, 
about £8,400,000, made up by a loan of £3,000,000 from a 
native bank, and a special issue of £5,400,000 in paper money. 
When to these sums are added the heavy outlays connected 
with the civil war directly after the Restoration and subsequent 
lesser revolts, the liabilities inherited from the Shogunate and 
han, the tremendous and costly task of substituting the ken 
for the han system—i.e., high centralization for decentraliza- 
tion of the feudal type—the payments under the voluntary 
Commutation Act of 1873, and the cost of the Formosan and 
Korean expeditions—a total of about £14,200,000—it appears 
that nearly sixty millions, or some five-sixths of the present 
national debt, are directly referable to special and exceptional 
causes and events almost wholly connected with the recon- 
struction of the system of government and the extinction of 
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feudalism, and which cannot be included under ordinary expen- 
diture.* Hence, the many and vast reforms of which an outline 
has been here given have been really effected out of normal 
revenue, and this notwithstanding a reduction of the tax or 
rent upon land, four years ago, from 8 to 2} per cent. of its 
assessed saleable value, a sacrifice which, as this tax yields 
so large a part of the national income, forms a very serious 
item, being nearly £1,680,000 per annum, equivalent to 14 
per cent. of the gross revenue at the present time. Looking 
at these facts, and bearing in mind that up till 1873 the 
ordinary revenues never reached five millions per annum, 
it would seem that many of the severe strictures which have 
been so often passed upon the fiscal policy of the reformed 
Government must have been founded on misconceptions, or 
on ignorance of the actual state of the finances and of the 
political and social state of Japan during the period under 
review. The exceptional outlays above mentioned have all 
along created the most unwelcome difficulties and complica- 
tions in the management of the national finances. They are 
the causes which in the first instance forced the Government 
to resort to issues of paper money, and then prevented them 
from promptly redeeming it. But for them, the public debt 
would have been insignificant, and the country’s financial 
circumstances a good deal more prosperous than they are at 
resent. The debt is, nevertheless, being slowly redeemed. It 
as been diminished by nearly 3} millions since June, 1878, 
and the estimated reduction for the current financial year is 
upwards of another million, while the redemption of the 
pension bonds under the Act of 1876 will begin to come into 
operation in the latter half of this year, and continue for 
twenty-five years. bs 
Seeing, then, that Japan has a prosperous and growing 
revenue, a lightly taxed population, a debt which, if by no 
means trivial, is not very formidable, and has been created 
mainly through abnormal outlays distinct from ordinary 
expenditure, a treasury reserve of 10} millions, or nearly a . 
year’s income, and vast resources still undeveloped, it might 
be difficult to account for the present financial depression, 
and for the heavy depreciation of the Government paper 
currency, were it not for one detail in the past financial 
policy of the Cabinet, which has been criticised more severely, 
and perhaps with more justice, than any other. That detail 
* The reserve fund in the national treasury, amounting to £10,265,000, and 
loans to the extent of £1,461,000, which have been granted to private under- 


takings, raise the above to a gross total of seventy-two millions, or to within a 
fraction of the whole amount of the national debt. 
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is the encouragement which has been given to the forma- 
tion of National Banks throughout the country, with power 
to issue paper currency, for which Government pension bonds 
are accepted as sufficient security. Upon these easy terms, 
National Banks have multiplied quickly. Though an institu- 
tion of hardly eight years’ growth, there are no fewer than 
152 of them, and their note issues, the amount of which, on 
. a moderate estimate, may be set down at six millions sterling, 
have without doubt contributed in a great degree to the 
present inflation and depreciation of the entire paper 
currency. The satsu, as Japanese paper money is termed, 
have for several months past ranged at from 30 to 40 per 
cent., and have even touched 45 per cent., below their 
par value. Though this extent of depreciation is not equal to 
that which prevailed in America during the civil war, or in 
Italy in 1873, and is no greater than that now existing in 
Russia, and though its effects have not as yet been very 
seriously felt except among the poorest classes in the cities 
and towns, it has nevertheless been sufficient to cause a good 
deal of inconvenience and a general feeling of uneasiness, 
which is carefully kept alive by the section of the foreign press 
at the treaty ports thatis hostile to the Japanese Government. 
It has certainly been instrumental in bringing about the 
present unprecedently high price of rice, the staple product 
and article of food, and until lately the standard of value and 
chief medium of exchange in Japan. Though rice is plentiful 
enough, after three fine harvests, the farmers — who, in 
common with the whole agricultural class, are now enjoying 
a degree of prosperity proportioned to the distress that exists 
amongst the poor in the cities—refuse to sell, choosing to 
hoard their stocks as long as possible rather than barter them 
for such a fluctuating and superabundant commodity as satsu. 
In Japan, as everywhere, the price of food is the true gauge 
of money’s worth. It is rash, asa rule, for foreigners, very 
few of whom can have a fair idea of the difficulties with which 
the Government may have had to contend, to offer free 
criticisms on details of their financial policy. Yet there is 
probably some ground in this case for the opinion pretty 
generally held, even by Japan’s best friends, that, although 
there were cogent reasons for establishing National Banks, 
the terms under which they now exist ought to be remedied 
as soon as possible. Another cause which, by helping to 
drain Japan of her specie, has also contributed to the present 
difficulty, is that for some years past the balance of the export 
and import trades has been largely on the side of imports. 
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The value of the imports, for example, in the year ended 30th 
June last, was about 7} millions, or nearly £1,700,000 greater 
than that of the exports. These imports consist chiefly of 
cotton and woollen goods, cotton yarn, andiron. Cotton yarn 
is the staple import. Japan ranks second amongst Great 
Britain’s consumers of this commodity. 

There is, however, no reason to suppose that the present 
financial pressure needs be other than temporary. Japan is 
just now passing through one of the crises inseparable from 
the vast and rapid processes of change which she has lately 
been undergoing, and which might well have brought her ere 
this to a very much worse condition. Fully alive to the dis- 
advantages of the existing state of things, yet at present 
adverse to the questionable expedient, which is being con- 


tinually pressed upon them of resorting to a foreign loan, the © 


Government are taking active steps for reduction in many 
branches of public expenditure. Vigorous retrenchment is 
the order of the day. There are indeed some grounds for 
fearing that this may be carried a little too far, and that in 
their anxiety to foster the revenue attention may possibly be 
drawn away from the no less urgent necessity of developing 
the natural resources, stimulating the manufactures and 
industries proper to the country, and improvingits exporttrade. 
It is in her agricultural resources that Japan’s true wealth 
mainly lies. Not including Yezo and the lesser islands, 
she has an area somewhat smaller than that of the British 
Isles, but a population numerically greater, and denser in the 
ratio of about thirty to twenty-six. She is blessed with great 
advantages of soil and climate, and lies in a latitude pecu- 
liarly favourable for the growth of a very extensive range of 
products. Amongst the chief of these are rice, raw silk, tea, 
tobacco, sugar, and cereals, camphor from the Lawrus 
camphora, peculiar to China, Japan, and Formosa, and vege- 
table wax, the valuable and beautiful produce of the Truit of 
Rhus succedaneum. But for centuries agriculture has made 
little progress in Japan. The crop of rice, the staple pro- 
duct, stands now at very nearly the same figure as it did 300 
years ago. The cultivation of some products, such as silk, 
tea, and tobacco, has nevertheless increased rapidly during 
the last few years. Japan’s silk export is growing at a rate 
which bids fair within the next half-century to bring it up to 
that of China; her export of tea has more than doubled 
itself since 1870; and the delicate tobaccos of the southern 
provinces are already in such request in Europe that their 
growth is being greatly stimulated. Sugar cultivation has 
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also received a considerable impetus of late, and it is interest- 
ing to note that sugar can be grown successfully in a higher. 
latitude in Japan than in any other country where the experi- 
ment has yet been made. And there are still vast areas 
lying absolutely idle. Hardly more than one-seventh of the 
country is now under cultivation, and it is calculated that at 
least as much more is well suited for profitable tillage; in 
addition to which considerable tracts are said to be available 
for ay To bring about the settlement of these unoccu- 
pied lands, opening them up by means of good country roads 
connecting with the fine trunk roads which already exist, to give 
earnest and constant attention to the improvement of agri- 
culture, encourage the raising of horses, sheep, and cattle, 
and develop the extensive and valuable coast fisheries, and 
the not inconsiderable mining resources, are without doubt 
amorg the surest and best means of increasing the material 
prosperity of Japan. To these should perhaps be added the 
gradual reduction in the number of National Banks, or at least 
a very extensive curtailment of their privileges. By such means 
the Cabinet, it may fairly be believed, would find no very 
serious difficulty in steering Japan safely and quickly out of 
the present financial depression. 

It is time to bring this review to a close, and to apologize 
for the length to which it has run, and for the dry mass of 
statistics which has been necessary for a clear treatment of 
the subject. But ‘ if figures,’ as Goethe says, ‘do not govern 
the world, they at least show how the world is governed,’ and 
Japan may confidently invite the closest scrutiny of the 
figures which set forth the details of her recent progress. If 
we seek the main causes of the marvellous changes she has 
undergone in the past decade, they are to be found in the extreme 
mobility of her people’s character and the necessity which 
existed for the complete destruction of the feudal system—a 
system which, notwithstanding the types it furnished of heroic 
devotion, loyalty, and patriotism, was eating into the vitals of 
the country’s prosperity and independence, and was a stand- 
ing menace to all orderly government. On some points the 
sweeping away of the old system is doubtless to be regretted, 
yet a survey of the present and past cannot but lead to the 
conclusion that, on the whole, the rulers of Japan have taken 
the course most conducive to their country’s good. But once 
having recognized that progress is essential to welfare, and 
having resolved, first amongst the nations of the East, to 
throw off past traditions and mould their civilization after 
that HE Western countries, it was not in the nature of the 
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lively and impulsive Japanese to advance along the path of 
reform with the calmness and circumspection that might have 
been possible to a people of less active temperament. With- 
out doubt many foreign institutions were at first adopted 
rather too hastily, and the passing difficulties which now beset 
Japan are to some extent the inevitable result. Nevertheless, 
on summing up the present state of the country, the chief 
feeling must be one of astonishment and satisfaction at the 
results which have been achieved. It is easy enough to be 
wise after the event, and to see now the mistakes that have 


been made. Of these mistakes, however, many were pro- ' 


voked by causes which it would have been very difficult at the 
time to overcome. And certainly there is in the past conduct 
of affairs much more to praise than to find fault with. The 
work of centralization has been accomplished, and tranquillity 
secured, and the country is growing steadily in industry, 
commerce, education, and general well-being. For the 
Government by whom the vast modern changes have been 
wrought none can help feeling sympathy and admiration. 
They had a great work to do under constant and trying per- 
plexities, and they have thus far done it with a fair measure 
of success. If in certain respects they have made mistakes, 
and purchased experience somewhat dearly, the lessons learned 
will not be lost upon them. Greater deliberation will doubt- 
less mark their future proceedings. Meanwhile they have 
carried out many beneficial reforms, and done away with many 
abuses, and have well justified the appellation of the present 
chronological period—that of Meiji, or ‘Enlightened Govern- 
ment.’ H. 8. PALMER. 


Art. II.—The Puritan Element in Longfellow. 


One peculiar merit of Mr. Longfellow’s poems is in some 
danger of being overlooked. It has never, so far as we are 
aware, been commemorated in such a form as to do it com- 
plete justice. The simpler side of his genius has secured for 
him such a reputation as has entirely overshadowed his rarer 
and subtler powers—the expression of which, in several in- 
stances, exalts him, in our idea, almost to the rank of the 
Greek dramatists. He has received his full meed of praise as 
a sweet lyrical poet. His songs and ballads and bits from his 
‘Evangeline’ are in all mouths, ‘familiar as household words.’ 
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His delicate perception of the grace and beauty that inform 
commonplace life, and the affecting and felicitous touch with 
which he presents them to the imagination, combine to place 
him in a sphere apart, as the successful interpreter of some 
of those emotions of which Herder must have been thinking 
when he declared that the difference between cultivated and 
uncultivated men was not specific. Longfellow reveals the 
precise point where they can meet on common ground. He 
is pre-eminently the poet of the domestic affections, the poet 
of youth and childhood. But he strikes the universal note 
the more surely, because he reinforces it by a still but poignant 
sense of regret, which would probably tend to become de- 
pressing were it not that the moment it reaches its highest 
point of intensity, the imagination recovers itself by embracing 
a grand religious idea. Novalis has said that all ‘ultimate - 
feeling is religious ;’ Longfellow’s hold on ‘ ultimate feeling’ 
is that which makes him something more than the lyrical 
poet. A strong, half-dramatic opposition of two currents 
of emotion or experience is constantly suggested, if not plainly 
enforced, by him. Age and youth, success and failure, life 
and death, joy and sorrow, these are the two poles of his 
thought. That which gives at once the profound pathos and 
the captivating sense of a solemn gladness and a serene faith 
to Longfellow’s lyrics is that also which is found to lie at the 
basis of his greater and more subtle efforts. It may, perhaps, 
be regarded as a service by some readers if we try to make 
this point clear, and give it illustration by extracts from the 
poems. 

The peculiar mixture of sombreness and brightness in Mr. 
Longfellow’s genius needs to be emphasized at the outset. It 
should be noted, however, that there is nothing of gloom 
about the one, nothing of dazzlingness or unrestful flash 
about the other. Allis subdued, mellowed ; there is through- 
out middle-tint and tone. The wera the gloom of the 
shy, retired recesses of the forest ; the brighthess is the sunlight 
that, coming sifted through the thick clusters of pine-needles, 
steals waveringly round the red stems of the firs, transfiguring 
them. The dew of the morning lies on the leaves there even 
at midday. The innocent, inspiring freshness owes some- 
thing to the gloom as well as to the sun. This is the secret 
of the great attraction that must always lie in his lyrics alike 
for the old and the young. No poet of ancient or modern | 
times has more successfully preserved the purity of youth 
alongside the meditative regretfulness of age, with no touch 
of cynicism or life-weariness. Nowhere, perhaps, is this 
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more strikingly seen than in those of his lyrics which deal 
direetly with childhood. The light, the grace, the innocent 
expectancy of hope; as of the springtime, suggests ever the 
gathering coldness, the solitariness, the gloom that threatens 
to steal on the heart of age. But it is kept in abeyance, 
because glimpses of the heaven of the past continually visit 
him and work their blessed reparations. He has given voice 
to this fact in such poems as ‘The Children’s Hour,’ 
* Maidenhood,’ and ‘ Weariness,’ the last two stanzas of which 
are from our present point of view as suggestive and striking 
as they are in themselves sweetly and simply expressive of a 
true emotion— 


O little hearts! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 

Such limitless and strong desires ; 
Mine that so long has glowed and burned, 
With passions into ashes turned, 

Now covers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 
Direct from heaven, their source divine ; 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 
How lurid looks this soul of mine ! 


We have illustrations of the same thing in the poems entitled 
‘Something left undone’ and‘ The Meeting,’ which so exactly 
illustrates this point that we must be allowed to quote it— 


THe MEETING. 


After so long an absence 
At last we meet again : 

Does the meeting give us pleasure, 
Or does it give us pain ? 


The tree of life has been shaken, 
And but few of us linger now, 

Like the Prophets two or three berries 
In the top of the uppermost bough. 


We cordially greet each other 
In the old, familiar tone ; 

And we think, though we do not say it, 
How old and gray he is grown, 


We speak of a Merry Christmas, 
And many a Happy New Year; 

But each in his heart is thinking 
Of those that are not here. 
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We speak of friends and their fortunes, 
And of what they did and said, 

Till the dead alone seem living, 
And the living alone seem dead. 


And at last we hardly distinguish 
Between the ghosts and the guests ; 

And a mist and shadow of sadness 
Steals over our merriest jests. 


Now, though to many it may come as a surprise, we hazard 
the statement that this peculiar mingling of brightness and 
shadowiness, in the outflow of his lyrical genius, owes much 
to the Puritan element in Longfellow, and has in fact a 
profoundly spiritual root. The idea of a world—unseen yet 
real—which stands in immediate relation with the visible 
one, and is influential over it, is ever present with him. It 
sometimes imparts a sense of solitariness, of remoteness, in 
spite of his geniality and strict simplicity of character as 
evinced in the poems. He looks out on the active and 
existing life around him; but he sees it through a medium 
of faith. The real thing becomes shadowy and remote, and 
the shadows are not seldom more real than the substance. 
Much as there is to distinguish Longfellow from his great 
fellow-Puritan poet, Nathaniel Hawthorne, he resembles 
him in this. Only Longfellow has a simpler and more — 
hopeful faith, fed by a constant retreat on the consoling 
compensations of commonplace life, and maintained by 
careful escape from all pessimistic speculation. This is the 
special outcome of the Puritan influence so strong and 
defined that we could hardly conceive what Mr. Longfellow 
would have been without it. It informs his earlier lyrical 
utterances, giving at once elevation and depth, a grave 
serenity, a mild and calm regretfulness, a serious repose, a 
strain of hopefulness and of deeper sentiment than could 
else have been realized. -What Cotton Mather and Hathorne 
say to each other about the spiritual world in ‘ Giles Corey’ 
may be taken not only as the utterance of the prevailing 
Puritan sentiment as given by Longfellow, but as the main 
articles in the poet’s own confession of faith— 


HatTHORNE. 


Some men there are, I have known such, who think 
That the two worlds—the seen and the unseen, 
The world of matter and the world of spixit-— 

Are like the hemispheres upon our maps, 

And touch each ‘eae only at a point. 
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But these two worlds are not divided thus, 
Save for the purposes of common speech. 
They form one globe, in which the parted seas 
All flow together and are intermingled, 

While the great continents remain distinct. 


MATHER. 


I doubt it not. The spiritual world 

Lies all about us, and its avenues 

Are open to the unseen feet of phantoms 
That come and go, and we perceive them not 
Save by their influence, or when at times 

A most mysterious Providence permits them 
To manifest themselves to mortal eyes. 


In the ‘New England Tragedies’ we have the complete 
expression of this side of Mr. Longfellow’s genius. He desires 
to make us understand the source of that iron strength of 
character and will which so distinguished those remarkable — 
men who built up a grand polity in the West. . With this end 
‘in view he presents them precisely in the situations which 
most directly show the triumph of conviction and the religious 
principle over all conflicting motives, and yet which bring 
into view their share in common human passion and weak- 
ness. To believe that the New England Puritans were merely 
like so many pieces of animated statuary, without soul, with- 
out blood, without passion, were totally to misconceive the men, 
and to lay down an utterly unintelligible canon of judgment. 
To associate men of such cold and frosty temperament with 
tragedy would, at all events, have been a mistake. But under 
the coarse jerkins there beat fiery hearts, under the steeple- 
hats lay brains that were not always in repose, though 
self-restraint was the first of virtues. The tragedy arises 
from the complete submergence of strong passion under a 
stern energy of will and lofty sense of duty. The ‘natural 
man’—mere inclination—which stands for so much in thé 
lives of others is regarded by the Puritan as the source of all 
temptation, and must be ruthlessly gainsaid. Simple as it 
seems, the apprehension of this and the efficient rendering of 
it, without touch of didacticism, in art as unobtrusive as it is 
massive and simple, is the greatest testimony to Mr. Long- 
fellow’s genius. To make us realize the force and grandeur 
of conviction which alone could have sustained these men 
through the cruel persecutions of the Quakers—women as | 
well as men—and to make us love and revere the Quakers for 
their devotedness, in spite of their occasional follies, while not 
lessening our regard for the Puritans, shows the highest 
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dramatic power. It was comparatively easy for Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, in his sketch of ‘ Endicott and the Red Cross,’ to 
enlist our sympathy for the hero. There the interest results 
simply from decisive action. There was in that case no in- 
ward conflict of the character which gives such tragic inten- 
sity to‘ Salem Farms.’ The stern independence and patriotism 
of the old Puritan governor alone appear there, and old and 
young alike must feel a spontaneous thrill of admiration for 
his brave deed in cutting out from the flag what he took for 
the sign and symbol of a great wrong done by England to the 
consciences of the Puritans. But when the old man is divided 
in mind, when his will is no longer at one with itself in carry- 
ing out the behests of conscience, when natural affection is 
set at war with religious zeal, then we realize the possibility 
of the deepest tragedy, of which Mr. Longfellow here has 
made such admirable use. 

This is the secret of the power of these tragedies. We are 
made to feel for Endicott as true a sympathy as we experience 
. for the persecuted Quakers. When his own favourite son 
separates from him, not only in sympathy but in declared 
act, and passes to the side of the young Quakeress who had 
been doomed to death, resolute to share her fate, if he may 
only be permitted, the height of tragic interest is attained. 
And Mr. Longfellow efficiently deals with it. We are as glad 
that death comes when it does come to relieve the Puritan 
governor from the fatal conflict of head and heart, as we are 
at the reprieve that arrives from England for the Quakers. 
, This is of the very essence of tragedy, and scarcely is there to 
be found a more salient illustration of it outside of the works 
. dramatists of the first rank. This indeed is ‘ pity teaching 

Vv fear.’ 

We feel we can do justice to Longfellow and efficiently sup- 
port the position we have taken only by quoting the closing 
scene of Endicott, wherein, after having done stern duty on 
the Quakers, he surrenders himself to the demands of natural 
affection— 

ENDICOTT. 
O lost, O loved! wilt thou return no more ? 
O loved and lost, and loved the more when lost! 
How many men are dragged into their graves 
By their rebellious children! I now feel 
The agony of a father’s breaking heart 
In David's ery, ‘O Absalom, my son.’ 


BELLINGHAM. 
Can you not turn your thoughts a little while 
To public matters? There are papers here 
That need attention. 
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Trouble me no more ! 
My business now is with another world. 
Ah, Richard Bellingham! I greatly fear 
That in my righteous zeal I have been led 
To doing many things which, left undone, 
My mind would now be easier. Did I dream it, 
Or has some person told me, that John Norton 
Is dead ? 


BELLINGHAM. 


: You have not dreamed it. He is dead, 
And gone to his reward. It was no dream. 


Enpicort. 


Then it was very sudden; for I saw him 
Standing where you now stand not long ago. 


BELLINGHAM. 


By his own fireside, in the afternoon, 

A faintness and a giddiness came o’er him ; 
And, leaning on the chimney-piece, he cried, 
‘The hand of God is on me!’ and fell dead. 


Enpico1T, 


And did not some one say, or have I dreamed it, 
That Humphrey Atherton is dead ? 


BELLINGHAM. 
Alas! 
He too is gone, and by a death as sudden. 
Returning home one evening, at the place 
Where usually the Quakers have been scourged, 
His horse took fright, and threw him on the ground, 
So that his brains were dashed about the street. 


Enpicorr. 
I am not superstitious, Bellingham, 
And yet I tremble lest it may have been 
A judgment on him. 


BELLINGHAM. 
So the people think. 
They say his horse saw standing in the way 
The ghost of William Leddra, and was frightened. 
And furthermore, brave Richard Davenport, 
The captain of the Castle, in the storm 
Has been struck dead by lightning. 


ENDICOTT. 
Speak no more. 
For as I listen to your voice it seems 
As if the Seven Thunders uttered their voices, 
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And the dead bodies lay about the streets 

Of the disconsolate city! Bellingham, 

I did not put those wretched men to death. 

I did but guard the passage with the sword 
Pointed towards them, and they rushed upon it! 
Yet now I would that I had taken no part 

In all that bloody work. 


BELLINGHAM. 
The guilt of it 
Be on their heads, not ours. 
ENDICOTT. 
Are all set free ? 


BELLINGHAM. 
All are at large. 


Enpicorr. 


And none have been sent back 
To England to malign us with the king? 


BELLINGHAM. 


The ship that brought them sails this very hour, 
But carries no one back. 
[A distant cannon. 


What is that gun ? 


BELLINGHAM. 


Her parting signal. Through the window there, 
Look, you can see her sails, above the roofs, 
Drooping below the Castle, outward bound. 


Enpicort. 


O white, white, white! Would that my soul had wings 
As spotless as those shining sails to fly with ! 

Now lay this cushion straight. I thank you. Hark! 

I thought I heard the hall-door open and shut ! 

I thought I heard the footsteps of my boy ! 


BELLINGHAM. 
It was the wind. There's no one in the passage. 


EnpIcorr. 
O Absalom, my son! I feel the world 
Sinking beneath me, sinking, sinking, sinking ! 
Death knocks! I go to meet him! Welcome, Death! 
[Rises and sinks back dead; his head falling aside 
upon his shoulder. 


BELLINGHAM. 


O ghastly sight! Like one who has been hanged! 
Endicott! Endicott! He makes no answer. 
[Raises Enpicort’s head. 
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He breathes no more! how bright this signet-ring 
Glitters upon his hand, where he has worn it 
Through such long years of trouble, as if Death 
Had given him this memento of affection, 

And whispered in his ear, ‘ Remember me!’ 

How placid and how quiet is his face, 

Now that the struggle and the strife are ended! 
Only the acrid spirit of the times 

Corroded this true steel. O, rest in peace, 
Courageous heart! Forever rest in peace ! 


The reaction to a tender mood of mind through these 
thoughts about his son—his Absalom—prepares him for so 
much else—to see for one thing the possibility that it might 
have been better for him had much of the work he did been 
left by him undone. Here the pathos of profound regret 
comes to add a softening grace to the unattractive rigour of 
the old man’s character as at first presented to us. 

In the drama of ‘ Giles Corey,’ the first aim is to show us 
that the individual Puritans in their fierce outbreak against 
witchcraft were not actuated by malicious motives merely— 
that they were so far the victims of their own times, as Bel- 
lingham says at the close of Endicott, which laid upon them 
the sad task of healing, as far as they could, what was then, 
as they held, the ‘ open sore of the world.’ For the dread of 
witchcraft and the hatred of it was not confined to the Puritans ; 
it was then universal, only the intense religious convictions of 
the Puritans, which laid it upon them actively to deal with 
and defeat all evident machinations of the devil, impelled 
them, for conscience’ sake, to exercise all means to put it 
down. Mr. Longfellow admirably expresses the thought, 
which is, indeed, the master-thought of the drama, in his 
Prologue— 


The only men of dignity and state 

Were then the Minister and the Magistrate, 
Who ruled their little realm with iron rod, 
Less in the love than in the fear of God. 

And who believed devoutly in the Powers 

Of darkness, working in this world of ours 

In spells of witchcraft, incantations, dread 

And shrouded apparitions of the dead; 

Upon this simple folk ‘ with fire and flame,’ 
Saith the old Chronicle, ‘the Devil came,’ 
Scattering his firebrands and his poisonous darts, 
To set on fire of hell all tongues and hearts. 
And ’tis no wonder; for, with all his host, 
There most he rages where he hateth most, 
And is most hated ; so on us he brings 

All those = and portentous things! 
Something of this our scene to-night will show ; 
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And ye who listen to the Tale of Woe, 

Be not too swift in casting the first stone, 

Nor think New England bears the guilt alone. 
This sudden burst of wickedness and crime 

Was but the common madness of the time, 
When in all lands, that lie within the sound 

Of Sabbath bells, a witch was burned or drowned. 


The peculiar interest of ‘Giles Corey’ lies in the view of 
fatality or prevision that runs through it. Martha Corey, as 
yet unsuspect, has dreadful dreams of being accused along 
with her husband—her forecasts are only too faithful fore- 
runners of her fate. She says to her husband— 


I dreamt that you and I were both in prison ; 
That we had fetters on our hands and feet ; 
That we were taken before the Magistrates, 
And tried for witchcraft and condemned to death ! 
I wished to pray, they would not let me pray ; 
You tried to comfort me, and they forbade it. 
But the most dreadful thing in ali my dream 
Was that they made you testify against me ! 
And then there came a kind of mist between us; 
I could not see you; and I woke in terror. 

I never was more thankful in my life 

Than when I found you sleeping at my side! 


The portraits of Hathorne—the witch-judge and progenitor 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne—in his grim, unbending severity, 
and of Gardner and Mather, are done with a few severe but 
decisive touches. There is no attempt at rhetorical adorn- 
ment; but the fateful air of a conscience-supported supersti- 
tion pervades it all, and only the sense of a stern integrity 
that could sacrifice itself for conscience’ sake on the part of 
the persecutors makes it at all tolerable. 

Considering that Mr. Longfellow has kept so close to the 
facts as found in the most authoritative records of the period, 
it is astonishing how he has maintained unity of effect. Now 
and then the bald and almost prosaic introduction of actual 
matters of fact only helps him here. The severe and bare 
style of the verse is thus found to have a good reason. 
Rhetorical effect would have spoiled the whole. In no portion 
of the volume is this more noticeable than in the passage 
which represents Giles Corey called to give evidence against 
his wife Martha— 

MarRTHA. 
Give me leave to speak. 
Will you condemn me on such evidence,— 
. You who have known me for so many years ? 
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Will you condemn me in this house of God, 
Where I so long have worshipped with you all ? 
Where I have eaten the bread and drunk the wine 
So many times at our Lord’s Table with you ? 
Bear witness, you that hear me; you all know 
That I have led a blameless life among you; 
That never any whisper of suspicion 

Was breathed against me till this accusation. 
And shall this count for nothing ? Will you take 
My life away from me because this girl, 

Who is distraught, and not in her right mind, 
Accuses me of things I blush to name ? 


HatHorne. 
What! is it not enough? Would you hear more ? 


Giles Corey ! 
[Enter Corey.] 


Corey. 
I am here. 


HATHORNE. 


Come forward, then. 
[Corry ascends a platform.] 
Is it not true, that on a certain night 
You were impeded strangely in your prayers ? 
That something hindered you ? and that you left 
This woman here, your wife, kneeling alone 
Upon the hearth ? 
Corey. 


Yes; I cannot deny it. 


HartHorne. 
Did you not say the devil hindered you ? 


Corey. 
I think I said some words to that effect. 


HarHorne. 


Ts it not true, that fourteen head of cattle, 
To you belonging, broke from their enclosure 
And leaped into the river, and were drowned ? 


Corey. 
It is most true. 


HatTHorNe. 


And did you not then say 
That they were overlooked ? 


Corey. 


So much I said. 
I see; they’re drawing round me closer, closer, 


A net I cannot break, cannot escape from. 
[Aside.] 
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HATHORNE. 
Who did these things ? 


Corey. 
I do not know who did them. 


HAtTHORNE. 
Then I will tell you. It is some one near you; 
You see her now; this woman, your own wife. 


Corey, 


I call the heavens to witness; it is false! 

She never harmed me, never hindered me 

In anything but what I should not do. 

And I bear witness in the sight of heaven, 

And in God's house here, that I never knew her 
As otherwise than patient, brave, and true, 
Faithful, forgiving, full of charity, 

A faithful and industrious goodwife. 


HATHORNE. 


_ Tut, tut, man! do not rant so in your speech. 
You are a witness, not an advocate. 
Here, Sheriff, take this woman back to prison ! 


MartTHA. 
O Giles, this day you’ve sworn away my life ! 


Corey. 
The dream! the dream! the dream! 


HATHORNE. 
What does he say ? 
Giles Corey, go not hence! You are yourself 
Accused of witchcraft and of sorcery 
By many witnesses. Say, are you guilty ? 


Corey. 


I know my death is foreordained by you— 
Mine and my wife’s. Therefore I will not answer. 


And then evidence is adduced, that of Gloyd and others, and 
Giles is condemned also. 

But Mr. Longfellow would have been unjust to the earlier 
Puritan life of Massachusetts if he had dealt only with the 
fatality and terror of it. The poet is pre-eminently the man 
of vision, who must deal with the light and joy of life as well 
as with its sombre gloom and shadow. He relieved the shadow 
for us, as if under dramatic necessity, even while dealing with 
the most tragic elements, by showing faithfully the conflict of 
inner motives; he must also, to be faithful, reflect indepen- 
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dently the brightness and gladness of it, so as to maintain his 
hold on the universal, and find the balance without which all 
nature, as well as human nature, were but a problem and a 
terror. This result is due to the refined spirituality of the 
poet’s nature working in harmony with true if not very robust 
imaginative health. There is hardly a more hopeless position 
than that of the poet who dwells only on the painful and 
repulsive, who gloats on the horrors, the disorders, the 
defeated aims and aspirations, the blank disappointments, 
the hopeless efforts of men. Mr. Longfellow did something 
to reflect the light and tenderness of Puritanism before he 
touched its more tragic side, and this, too, is quite consistent 
with his character and genius. This showed not only his 
insight, but his art. 

We spoke of Mr. Longfellow’s genius as having, in its 
mingled strain of sombreness and brightness, something sug- 
gestive of the primeval forests of his own country. This we 
regard as a more efficient criticism than might at first appear. 
Mr. Longfellow’s love for the primeval wilderness, whose 
shadowy and romantic past he has done so much to restore 
for us, with a simple sylvan freedom and grace, is dominant 
and distinguishing. It forms one of the chief features of 
‘ Evangeline,’ as it does of ‘ Hiawatha,’ of ‘ Elizabeth,’ in the 
‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,’ as well as of the ‘ Courtship of Miles 
Standish ;’ and even in ‘ Kavanagh’ the forest is the back- 
ground of the village. In truth, with Mr. Longfellow the forest 
is always conceived as a background for human figures, who 
softly harmonize with it; and this, notwithstanding that they 
are invariably animated by some passion lying close to a senti- 
ment or conviction which is, as we have said, intimately allied 
with religion, if it is not religious. This is well seen in 
_ Elizabeth,’ ‘Evangeline,’ and ‘The Courtship of Miles 
Standish.’ He never seeks to gain effect by forcible and 
weird contrast of the quiet and calm of nature with the 
searching fiery pang, the sudden stinging beat of the heart, 
as Nathaniel Hawthorne often does, and very strikingly in 
that passage in ‘The Scarlet Letter’ where little Pearl runs 
and catches the fatal emblem which Hester had cast into the 
forest stream, and insists in replacing on her mother’s breast. 
This weird and insistent artistic casuistry would disturb his 
sense of harmony. He delights not in such painful surprises, 
but would rather indulge in the touches that reconcile and 
speak for the good side of those he would paint for us. He 
would fain show that these severe Puritans had more of heart 


and affection than their outward conduct often showed, just. 
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as he aims at subduing the more repulsive features in the 
Red Indians. The fiendishness of Chillingworth in ‘ The 
Scarlet Letter’ would have paralyzed his artistic powers. 
From this point of view, the poems representing the more 
attractive elements of Puritanism and the ‘ Tragedy of the 
Salem Farms’ have one and the same aim—a point which 
might be illustrated by extensive citations. 

We shall not further refer to ‘ Evangeline’ here, as it is 
familiar to every ordinarily well-read person, nor to any of 
the others further than to present the following picture from 
‘Miles Standish,’ in which, as we may say, are gathered up 
all the character and sentiment of Puritan life in early New 
England in its more attractive aspects— 


Just in the gray of the dawn, as the mists uprose from the meadows, 
There was a stir and a sound in the slumbering village of Plymouth ; 
Clanging and clicking of arms, and the order imperative— Forward ! ’ 
Given in tone suppressed, a tramp of feet, and then silence ; 

Figures ten, in the mist, marched slowly out of the village. 

Standish the stalwart it was, with eight of his valorous army, 

Led by their Indian guide, by Hobomok, friend of the white men, 
Northward marching to quell the wild revolt of the savage. 

Giants they seemed in the mist, or the mighty men of King David; 
Giants in heart they were, who betieved in God and the Bible :— 
Ay, who believed in the smiting of Midianites and Philistines. 

Over them gleamed far off the crimson banners of morning; 

Under them loud on the sands, the serried billows, advancing, 

Fired along the line, and in regular order retreated. 


Many a mile had they marched, when at length the village of Plymouth 
Woke from its sleep, and arose, intent on its manifold labours. 
Sweet was the air and soft; and slowly the smoke from the chimneys 
Rose over roofs of thatch, and pointed steadily eastward; 
Men came forth from the doors, and paused and talked of the weather, 
Said Pa the wind had changed, and was blowing fair for the May 

ower ; 

Talked of their Captain’s departure, and all the dangers that menaced, 
He being gone, the town, and what should be done in his absence. 7 
Merrily sang the birds, and the tender voices of women 
Consecrated with hymns the common cares of the household. 
Out of the sea rose the sun, and the billows rejoiced at his coming ; 
Beautiful were his feet as the purple tops of the mountains ; 
Beautiful on the sails of the May Flower riding at anchor, 
Battered and blackened and worn by all the storms of the winter. 
Loosely against her masts was hanging and flapping her canvas, 
Rent by so many gales, and patched by the hands of the sailors. 
Suddenly from her side, as the sun rose over the ocean, 
Darted a puff of smoke, and floated seaward ; anon rang 
Loud over field and forest the cannon’s roar, and the echoes 
Heard and repeated the sound, the signal-gun of departure ! 
Ah! but with louder echoes replied the hearts of the people ! 
Meekly, in voices subdued, the chapter was read from the Bible, 
Meekly the prayer was begun, but ended in fervent entreaty | 
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Then from their houses in haste came forth the Pilgrims of Plymouth, 
Men and women and children, all hurrying down to the seashore, 
Eager, with tearful eyes, to say farewell to the May Flower, 
Homeward bound o’er the sea, and leaving them here in the desert. 


When the reader has set this faithfully alongside of the 
more tragic passages we have already quoted from the 
‘Salem Farms,’ &c., he will, we think, be prepared to endorse 
generally what we just now said. 

‘ Hiawatha’ is, in one important respect, the most remark- 
able of Mr. Longfellow’s poems. It is unique. The subject 
was by no means promising. To the prosaic intellect, to the 
sharp and exacting common-sense of the American nation, 
the Red Indian had become repellant. Instead of the 
romance with which some story-tellers had surrounded him, 
he was simply a ‘ loafing,’ drinking, unscrupulous wretch, who 
to the vices of savagery had wedded some of the worst indul- 
gences of civilized man. As Artemus Ward says, only too 
truly reflecting the national feeling, ‘ Injins is pison wherever 
found.’ But the Indian had a past, full of its own wild 
beauty of song and love and legend; he had, therefore, a 
right to existence in the imagination as well as in the com- 
mon-sense. No act of congress, no introduction of civilized 
vices that degraded and ruined him, body and soul, could 
annihilate that. The primeval American forest in its true 
character, as Mr. Longfellow loved to think of it and to brood 
over it in fancy, could not be restored without glimpses of 
the head feathers, the mocassins, and the belts of wampum 
being at least caught through the thickets of trees. Mr. 
Longfellow’s demand for the picturesque allied itself with his 
demand for truth and for human interest, and the forest must 
be peopled with its own proper tenants. And as the forest 
existed for him through the sentiment that it inspired, so the 
Indian life existed for him only in imagination; it translated 


itself into an ideal in his mind as he dwelt upon its poetry ° 


and associations. He gives us, therefore, the typical life of 
the uncorrupted Indian, relieved from the accidental and 
degrading accompaniments which even then may have 
characterized it. And just as there is no surer means of 
arousing pity and forbearance for those who have ‘ fallen,’ 
than to recall some touch of generosity, some grace of man- 
ner, some noble inclination, some lofty impulse issuing in 
self-denying deed, so we may say that Mr. Longfellow put in 
the strongest plea for the Indians by saying in effect, ‘ Behold 
the Indian as he may have been in the days of his prime, 
before he became the victim of your own influence, for which 
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you now abhor and hate and punish him.’ In writing thus, 
Mr. Longfellow was, as the poet always should be, the recon- 
ciler. To see things in their ideal aspects is always to see 
them on their attractive side; and something is done for 
humanity when anything whatever is so revealed and 
interpreted. ‘The poet bestows on every object its fit pro- 

ortions, neither more nor less. He is the arbiter of the 

iverse, and he is the key. He is the equalizer of his age 
and land. He supplies what wants supplying, and checks 
what wants checking. . . . He is no arguer, he is judgment. 
He judges not as the judge judges, but as the sun falling 
around a helpless thing. As he sees the farthest, he has the 
most faith. His thoughts are the hymns of the praise of 
things. The presence of the greatest poet conquers; not 
parleying or struggling, or any prepared attempts. Now he 
has passed that way, see after him! there is not left any 
vestige of despair or misanthropy, or cunning or exclusive- 
ness, or the ignominy of a nativity or a colour; and no man 
thenceforward shall be degraded for ignorance, or weakness, 
orsin. The great poet hardly knows pettiness or triviality. 
If he breathes into anything that was before thought 


small or coarse, it dilates with the grandeur and life of the 
universe.’ 


And precisely on this principle has Mr. Longfellow re- 
created the Indian, and compelled the American people, and 
indeed all civilized people, to recognize his brotherhood by 
right of the beauty of the soul that once was in him. There- 
fore, in the true spirit of appeal to the universal instincts 
and longings of human nature for freshness, for beauty, for 
poetic truth, he makes this introduction— 


Should you ask me, whence these stories ? 
Whence these legends and traditions, 
With the odours of the forest, 
With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 
With the rushing of great rivers, 
With their frequent repetitions, 
And their wild reverberations, 
As of thunder in the mountains ? 
I should answer, I should tell you, 
‘From the forests and the prairies, 
From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of the Ojibways, 
From the land of the Dacotahs, 
From the mountains, moors, and fenlands, 
Where the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds among the reeds and rushes. 
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I repeat them as I heard them 
From the lips of Nawadaha, 
The musician, the sweet singer. 

Should you ask where Nawadaha 
Found these songs, so wild and wayward, 
Found these legends and traditions, 

I should answer, I should tell you, 
‘In the bird’s nests of the forest, 
In the lodges of the beaver, 

In the hoof-prints of the bison, 

In the eyrie of the eagle ! 

‘ All the wild-fowl sang them to him, 
In the moorlands and the fenlands, 

In the melancholy marshes ; 
Chetowaik, the plover, sang them, 
Mahng, the loon, the wild-goose, Wawa, 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And the grouse, the Mushkodasa!’ 


* * a 


Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 

And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 

Through their palisades of pine-trees, 
And the thunder in the mountains, 
Whose innumerable echoes 

Flap like eagles in their eyries ; 

Listen to these wild traditions, 

To this Song of Hiawatha ! 

Ye who love a nation’s legends, 

Love the ballads of a people, 

That like voices from afar off 

Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in tones so plain and childlike, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ;— 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened :— 
Listen to this simple story, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 
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The method in which Mr. Longfellow has told the story of 
Hiawatha—the hero of miraculous birth, who was sent among 
the Indians to clear their rivers, forests, and fishing-grounds, 
and who taught them many other elevating arts, especially 
that of picture-writing—is singularly well fitted for its purpose. 
The metre has precisely the mixture of simplicity and sweet 
wild strangeness that marks the matter. Whether he tells of 
Old Nokomis the nurse, or the visit to the old arrow maker, 
and Hiawatha’s wooing and weddiug of Minnehaha, Laughing 
Water, or the picture of the Famine, or the White Man’s Foot, 
all is touched with the breath of the forest. 

Very picturesque and faithful is the account of Hiawatha’s 
wooing and wedding, and also of his journey homeward with 


Minnehaha. It certainly has all the colour, all the subdued 
stir and glow of the forest— 


All the travelling winds went with them, 
O’er the meadow, through the forest ; 
All the stars of night looked at them, 
Watched with sleepless eyes their slumber ; 
From his ambush in the oak-tree 
Peeped the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Watched with eager eyes the lovers; 
And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 

Scampered from the path before them, 
Peering, peeping from his burrow, 

Sat erect upon his haunches, 

Watched with curious eyes the lovers. 

Pleasant was the journey homeward ! 
All the birds sang loud and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and heart’s-ease ; 
Sang the blue bird, the Owaissa, 

‘ Happy are you, Hiawatha, 
Having such a wife to love!’ 

Sang the Opochee, the Robin, 
‘Happy are you, Laughing Water, 
Having such a noble husband.’ 

From the sky the sun benignant 
Looked upon them through the branches, 
Saying to them, ‘ O my children, 

Love is sunshine, hate is shadow, 
Life is chequered shade and sunshine, 
Rule by love, O Hiawatha!’ 

From the sky the moon looked at them, 
Filled the lodge with mystic. splendours, 
Whispered to them, ‘O my children, 

Day is restless, night is quiet, 

Man imperious, woman feeble ; 

Half is mine, although I follow ; 
Rule by patience, Laughing Water!’ 


Even here there steals in some suggestion of the tone 
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regret of which we have spoken, justifying fully what we have 
said on that point and its bearing on Longfellow’s general 
conceptions of life. ; 

Finally, we must add that the departure of Hiawatha from 
among his people, for the good of his people, is touched with 
the true glamour of legend, but it is spiritualized and beauti- 
fied in the light of a later gospel. It is here that the Puritan 
sentiment, which so informs all Mr. Longfellow’s poems, 
comes into play in this poem where we should least expect 
to find it. 


Forth into the village went he, 
Bade farewell to all the warriors, 
Bade farewell to all the young men, 
Spake persuading, spake in this wise : 

‘TI am going, O my people, 

On a long and distant journey ; 

Many moons and many winters 

Will have come, and will have vanished, 
Ere I come again to see you. 

But my guests I leave behind me ; 
Listen to their words of wisdom, 

Listen to the truth they tell you, 

For the Master of Life hath sent them 
From the land of light and morning!’ 

On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at parting ; 
On the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch-canoe for sailing, 
From the pebbles of the margin 
Shoved it forth into the water : 
Whispered to it, ‘ Westward! westward!’ 
And with speed it darted forward. 

And the evening sun descending 
Set the clouds on fire with redness, 
Burned the broad sky, like a prairie, 
Left upon the level water 
One long track and trail of splendour, 
Down whose stream as down a river, 
Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 

Sailed into the purple vapours, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 

And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sinking, 
Till the birch canoe seemed lifted 
an, into that sea of splendour, 

ill it sank into the vapours 


Like the new moon, slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance. 

And they said, ‘ Farewell for ever!’ 
Said ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha!’ 
And the forests, dark and lonely, 
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_ Moved through all their depths of darkness, 
Sighed, ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha!’ 
And the waves upon the margin 
Rising, rippling on the pebbles, 
Sobbed, ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha!’ 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her haunts among the fenlands 
Screamed, ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha!’ 

Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha the Beloved, 
In the glory of the sunset, 
In the purple mists of evening, 
To the regions of the home-wind, 
Of the North-west wind Keewaydin, 
To the islands of the Blessed, 
To the kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the land of the Hereafter. 


The peculiar idea of a mysterious disappearance into an 
unknown and yet not an unblessed region, at once brings 
‘Hiawatha’ into association with that wonderful circle of 
legend, of which Mr. Moncure Conway has written so interest- 
ingly in his suggestive volume titled, ‘The Wandering Jew.’ It 
is here that Puritanism, with its constant sense of a mysterious 
spiritual world which lies around us, and may at any moment 
claim us, weds with the wild instinctive religious longings of 
the savage man. Mr. Longfellow has found for both a justi- 
fication and a home in the imagination; and has made us 
feel that no form of life is without relation to other forms, 
that whatever sects may do, the poet cannot absolutely 
anathematize anything; but in finding its point of univer- 
sality finds also its point of beauty, and thus adds a new 
element to our common humanity and its possibilities of 
sympathetic comprehension. ALEXANDER H. JAPP. 


Art. Ill.—The Hittites and the Bible. 


My thesis is that the statements of the Bible with reference 
to the Hittites are fully confirmed by the cumulative evi- 
dence of modern discovery, and I shall endeavour to show 
that the light of the nineteenth century a.p. reveals the exist- 
ence of a Hittite power in the nineteenth century B.c., and 
enables us to follow the fortunes of that power down to 717 
B.c., when the Hittite empire was finally crushed on the fatal 
field of Carchemish. I hope not only to prove the Bible true 
by contemporary and corroborative evidence, but also to show 
that a great empire, forgotten by ancient and modern his- 
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torians, must be restored to the ancient kingdoms of the world. 
By confirming the Bible we shall discover a lost empire. 

It is desirable that this investigation should be undertaken, 
because the casual references to the Hittites in the Bible have 
been used by the enemies of Divine revelation to discredit the 
historical accuracy of the book, and some of the weak friends 
ofthe Bible have begun to propagate doubt where they cannot 
disprove. 

In 1857 Professor F. W. Newman, fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, in his ‘ History of the Hebrew Monarchy,’ * speaks of 
the Bible references to the Hittites as ‘ unhistorical,’ and as 
‘not exhibiting the writer’s acquaintance with the times in a 
very favourable light,’ and the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, Fellow of 
the same college, writing on the Hittites, in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ t last year, treats the Bible statements re- 
garding the Hittites as unhistorical and unworthy of credence. 
Referring to the mention of the Hittites in the Book of 
Genesis, he says, ‘ The lists of these pre-Israelitish popula- 
tions cannot be taken as strictly historical documents,’ ‘ they 
cannot be taken as of equal authority with Egyptian and 
Assyrian inscriptions ;’ and, carrying out his comparison, he 
adds, ‘Not less unfavourable to the accuracy of the Old Tes- 
tament references to the Hittites is the evidence deducible 
from proper names.’{ I shall examine these references to the 
Bible in the light of Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions when 
I come to the passages referred to. It is enough here to draw 
attention to the manner and progress of unbelief. Professor 
Newman discredits what he does not understand, and Mr. 
Cheyne, mistaking the arrogance of scepticism for disproved 
facts, accepts his predecessor’s conclusions, and gives them 
the wider currency of his own credit. 


* Pp. 178, 179. t Vol. xii. 

} The insinuation in this passage clearly is that the Bible assumed, by the 
use of Semitic names, that the Hittites were of Semitic origin. Mr. Cheyne 
mentions Ephron, Ahimelech, and Uriah, and he asks, ‘ Is it unnatural to infer 
that these three names are no less fictitious than the Semitic names ascribed in 
the Old Testament to the non-Semitic Philistines?’ The Bible is therefore 
wrong, and the names—Hittite and Philistine—are fictitious. But what saith 
the Bible itself? It says without any reservation that the Hittites were Canaan- 
ites (Gen. x. 15). ‘And Canaan begat Sidon his firstborn, and Heth.’ It must 
be borne in mind that Oriental names are to a large extent significates. Men 
receive names according to some personal peculiarity or striking circumstances. 
I knew a youth in Syria called ‘ the father of two blue eyes’ until he grew up, 
and then he was called ‘ the father of a red beard.’ My landlord in Damascus 
was called ‘the father of a nose,’ Moses was his name, and in my house his 
sobriquet was translated into ‘Mozambique.’ With a Semitic people there was 
nothing more natural than that a Hittite, with an unpronounceable name, on 
attaching himself to King David when an outlaw, should be called Ahimelech, 
the brother, or friend, of the king. 
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The Egyptian inscriptions are much occupied with a great 
and warlike people called the Khita, the centre of whose 
power lay north of Syria, in the region of the Orontes and 
upper Euphrates. These are called in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions Khatti, and may be identified with the Hittites of the 
Bible, the radical letters of the name in each language being 
the same.* 

In 1872 I was able to send plaster casts to England of 
curious inscriptions which had been noticed in Hamath by 
Burckhardt in 1812. Along with these I sent a memoran- 
dum which was printed in the ‘ Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund,’+ and a detailed statement, 
which appeared in ‘The British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review,’{ giving my reasons for believing that the curious 
inscriptions were nothing less than Hittite remains. My 
theory has since received many confirmations, and is now 
very generally accepted by Oriental scholars. Vigorous ex- 
plorations have brought to light similar inscriptions through- 
out an extended region north of Syria, and at the present 
moment able and painstaking scholars are eagerly engaged 
in tracing, among the arrowy records of Assyria, and the 
ee of Egypt, the long lost history of the Hittite 

ople. 

_ supporting my thesis I shall first summarize the Bible 
references to the Hittites. 

Then I shall examine these Bible references in the light of 
the recently read inscriptions of Egypt and Assyria. 

And, lastly, I shall refer more fully to the recently dis- 
covered Hittite remains. ~ 


I. Brste Rererences to THE Hirrirtes. 

We find the Hittites among the settled inhabitants of 
Canaan while as yet Abraham was only a wandering sheikh. 
By peaceful pastoral pursuits, and by skill and valour in war, 
Abraham had attained to a high position of wealth and influ- 
ence. He finds himself, however, in the land of the stranger, 
with no sons to support or succeed him, and the only heir to 
his wealth and fame Eliezer, a Damascene, and when, in pre- 
sence of the uncertain future, he begins to despond, the Lord 
appears to him and renews his former promises, and in addi- 
tion makes with him a new covenant, that his own children 


- shall possess the land then occupied by the Hittites and 


* Mr. Gladstone identifies the Keteioi of Homer, Od. xi. 521, with the 


Hittites (‘Homeric Synchronism,’ pp. 174, 182). 


April, 1873. January, 1874. 
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other heathen tribes, from the river of Egypt to the river 
(Gen. xv. 20).* 

ifty years later Abraham secures his first possession in 
Canaan by purchasing a grave for Sarah from the sons of 
Heth. The Hittites are in possession and power at Hebron, 
and Abraham, as he stands up before them, declares himself 
‘a stranger and a sojourner’ (Gen. xxiii. 4). The Hittites 
call Abraham a mighty prince, and, in the phrases and cus- 
toms stereotyped in Syria to this day, sell to the patriarch 
the field with the cave of Machpelah. 

‘The stranger and sojourner ’ purchased his field from the 
Hittites of Hebron, secured his title, and buried his wife in 
the cave where, nearly forty years later, Isaac and Ishmael. 
laid his own body by the side of his faithful companion,t ‘in 
the cave of Machpelah, in the field of Ephron the son of 
Zohar the Hittite’ (Gen. xxv. 9). 

The family of the patriarch, and the Hittite people, continued 
to live side by side in the land, and Esau, the grandson of 
Abraham, took to wife several Hittite women, who were a 
bitterness of spirit to Isaac and Rebekah (Gen. xxvi. 35). 

During the weary years spent in Egypt the discouraged 
Israelites were often cheered by the renewed promise of a 
return to the land of the Hittites. From the bush on Horeb 
the Lord declared to Moses that he had heard the cry of the 
Israelites, and had come down to deliver them from their 
taskmasters, and to bring them ‘unto the place of the 
Canaanites, and the Hittites, and the Amorites, and the 
Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites’ (Exod. iii. 8), 
thus enumerating the nations then in possession of the 
— land. The Canaanites doubtless included all the 

amite races of the land, and the Hittites stand generally 
first in order and first in importance of the sub-tribes. 
Later the Lord not only promised to send his angel to lead 
them to the land of the Hittites, but He declared that He 
would send before them hornets to drive out the Hittites before 
them (Exod. xxiii. 28). 

On their return to Moses, the spies described in a general 
way the regions occupied by the different peoples (Numb. xiii. 
29). ‘The Amalekites,’ they said, ‘dwell in the land of the 
south; and the Hittites, and the Jebusites, and the Amorites, 
dwell in the mountains; and the Canaanites dwell by thesea and 
by the coast of Jordan.’ After the death of Moses, the Israelitish 


* This event is placed by Usher 1913 B.c. I do not, however, rest any part 
of my case on the accuracy of any system of chronology, sacred or secular, I 
— — the common dates as useful approximations more or less correct. 
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host, having received many commands to utterly destroy the 
Hittites, reach the border of the promised land, ready, with 
Joshua as their leader, to cross the Jordan. Then the Lord 
spake unto Joshua, assuring him of the fulfilment of former 
promises, and defining the limits of the land of promise 
viewed from the speaker’s standpoint: ‘From the wilderness 
and this Lebanon even unto the great river, the river Euphra- 
tes, all the land of the Hittites, and unto the great sea toward 
the going down of the sun, shall be your coast’ (Josh. i. 4). 

The Israelites crossed the Jordan, and in the taking of 
Jericho (Josh. xxiv. 11) first met the Hittites with the 
Amorites. In the various confederacies formed against the 
invaders (Josh. ix. 1) the Hittites seem to have taken a part; 
but especially in the battle by lake Merom, we recognize the 
Hittite allies of Jabin by the multitude of their horses and 
chariots (Josh. xi. 3). The Hittite power in Palestine was 
crushed, but some of the people continued to dwell in the land 
(Judg. iii. 5), and the Israelites dwelt among them, and inter- 
married with them, and served their gods. King David had 
among his mighty men Hittite warriors, and Bathsheba, the 
mother of Solomon, and ancestress of our Lord, was the wife 
of Uriah the Hittite. Solomon also had among his foreign 
wives women of the Hittites (1 Kings xi. 1), and he caused the 
people of the Hittites to pay tribute. When King David went 
to establish his frontier on the Euphrates, he took from King 
Hadadezer a thousand chariots, and seven hundred horsemen, 
and twenty thousand footmen; and Toi king of Hamath sent 
to him vessels of silver and gold (2 Sam. viii.) 

The Hittites, however, must have enjoyed an independent 
national existence, for in the time of Solomon horses and 
chariots were brought up out of Egypt for the kings of the 
Hittites (1 Kings x. 29), and the very price is given. In 
later years the Syrians fled panic-stricken from the siege of 
Samaria, on hearing what they supposed a noise of chariots 
and horses. They said, ‘the king of Israel hath hired against 
us the kings of the Hittites . . . wherefore they arose and 
fled in the twilight’ (2 Kings vii. 6). 

We have thus summarized the chief Bible references to the 
Hittites during a period of a thousand years. We now turn 
to the contemporary records of Assyria and Egypt to see what 
light they throw on these records. 


II. Tae Biste REFERENCES TO THE HITTITES IN THE LIGHT 
OF tHE INscRIPTIONS OF ASSYRIA AND Eaypt. 
The labours of a few men in recent years have drawn floods 
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of historic light from the long silent records of Egypt and 
Assyria ; and the nineteenth century before Christ is yielding 
up its secrets to the nineteenth century of our era. At that 
early period the Hittites are recognized among existing 
peoples. ‘In the astrological tablets,’ says Mr. Sayce, 
‘compiled for the library of Sargon of Agané (about B.c. 
1900) the Hittites are already spoken of as formidable rivals 
of the Babylonians in the north-west, at a time when the 
kingdom of Assyria did not exist.’"* The astrological tablets 
were seventy-two in number, and chronicled events in relation 
-to omens.t They are chiefly later editions from the libraries 
of Babylonian kings before the sixteenth century B.c. 
Thus we meet the Hittites, for the first time in the national 
history of Babylon, just about the time, according to Usher’s 
chronology, when they are mentioned as a people in the 
Book of Genesis (xv. 20). The divine promise, in which 
Abraham’s posterity receives the land of the Hittites, points 
to a people stretching to the river Euphrates—‘ unto the 
great river, the river Euphrates’—and the Babylonian records, 
read in our day for the first time in two millenniums, point 
to the Hittites firmly established in the neighbourhood of 
Carchemish 1900 3.c., and show that they had already adopted 
the elements of Babylonian art and civilization. The two 
chief cities of the Hittites were Kadesh on the Orontes, the 
modern Tell Mendeh, and Carchemish on the upper Euphrates, 
now called Jerabis, and between these two cities lies the 
region from south of Hamath unto the great river Euphrates. 
Surely such a marvellous coincidence as this between the 
Bible and the Babylonian inscriptions, with reference to events 
on the very outer horizon of history, should compel any candid 
scholar to accord the same credence at least to the Book of 
Genesis as to the tablets of Sargon. The Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
however, referring to the Bible statements regarding the 
Hittites, declares they ‘cannot be taken as of equal authority 
with Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions.’ t Yet we find the 
Assyrian chronology by Professor Sayce, and the Bible 
chronology by Usher, practically agreeing as to a state of 
facts over 3780 years ago. If the tablets of Sargon are 
correct in this instance, the Torah of Moses must also be 
correct. If the king of Agané’s astrological records are 
strictly historical, the statement in the Pentateuch must also 
be strictly historical. Those who accept the record of this 
inscription must also accept the record of the Bible. 


* Transactions of Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. vii. part 2. 
t Records of the Past, vol. i. 151. ¢ Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xii. 
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Half a century later the Bible reveals to us Abraham 
engaged in purchasing a burial-place from a Hittite people in 
the south of Palestine. The whole account is so true to 
Oriental ways that we should not have paused to draw atten- 
tion to this passage had not the Rev. T. K. Cheyne used it as 
a proof of his assertion that the narrative of the Bible ‘ cannot 
be taken as of equal authority with Egyptian and Assyrian 
inscriptions.’ * ‘How meagre,’ he says,|‘ the tradition respect- 
ing the Hittites was in the time of the great Elohistic narrator 
is shown by the picture of Hittite life in Genesis xxiii.’ Butis 
there anything contrary to universal experience in a great 
people stretching out branches on different sides? The Pheeni- 
cians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Spaniards, the Dutch, the 
English have all sent out colonists on the lines of their com- 
merce. The Hittites drew most important resources from Egypt, 
and it would have been contrary to all experience had Hittite 
merchants not been found in the direction of Egypt. It would 
also be contrary to common experience if we found a strong 
warlike people firmly established in northern Syria and not 
sending forth in half a century peaceful colonists towards 
southern Palestine. Mr. Cheyne, referring to this amicable 
transaction, says, ‘the undoubted authentic inscriptions of 
Egypt and Assyria reveal the Hittites in far different guise, as 
pre-eminently a warlike conquering race.’ No doubt the in- 
scriptions of Egypt and Assyria represent the Hittites for the 
most part in the attitude of war, but the inscriptions are at 
best meagre, and in great part pictorial representations of 
campaigns and victories executed in honour of the victors. 
No one, however, who reflects will infer that because the 
Hittites appear among the pictorial representations of cam- 
paigns as pre-eminently warlike, that therefore a Hittite 
colony was incapable of a simple business transaction. Many 
of our own English histories are little more than a record of 
wars and victories, and yet the English people might be dis- 
covered in as peaceful transactions sometimes during half a 
century as that which took place between Abraham and 
Ephron the Hittite. The German nation was a terrible 
instrument of war a few years ago, and yet the Germans are 
industrious at home, and enormous numbers of them are 
now flying away to peaceful pursuits in other lands. The 
Turks are ‘ pre-eminently a warlike race,’ and yet the writer 


* In his article on the Canaanites, he says of the Bible record: ‘ The Hittites 
seem to have been included among the Canaanites by mistake. Historical evi- 
dence, both Biblical and extra-Biblical, prove convincingly that they dwelt 
beyond the borders of Canaan.’ 
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of this thesis had once some peaceful transactions with them 
in regard to the making more secure a Christian cemetery in 
the fanatical city of Damascus. 

Not only is the transaction between Abraham and the 
Hittites at Hebron so entirely in accord with general experi- 
ence and local usage as to require no collateral corroboration, 
but there seems to be some evidence from Egyptian inscrip- 
tions as to the existence of the Hittites on the borders of 
Egypt at a very remote period. A stone now in the Louvre, 
of the time of Amenemhat, of the twelfth dynasty, contains 
an inscription which refers to the overthrow of Hittite 
palaces in that region; and Brugsch Bey, referring to the 
record of the Hittites in this inscription, says, ‘The mention 
of the last named people at this time is extremely remarkable, 
for it appears to prove that at this time the Hittites were 
close to Egypt.’* And this view is supported by Mariette 
Bey’s theory, that one of the Hyksos dynasties was Hittite. 

The story as told in Genesis is true in all the formal details 
which embellish the framework of a shrewd Oriental bargain. 
It is in accordance with all that we know of such nations as 
the Hittites to push out their surplus and enterprising popu- 
lation along the highways of their commerce. As Damascus 
and Aleppo now encourage the Bedawin to encamp under 
their walls and exchange the produce of the desert for the 
produce of the settled populations, so a Hittite colony 
established at Hebron would in their own interest encourage 
the great nomadic chieftain Abraham, with his surplus lambs, 
wool, and cheese, to linger in their neighbourhood, and pur- 
chase the produce of the looms of Egypt and the workshops 
of Pheenicia. And it is quite in accordance with the known 
instincts of such a colony to sell as a favour fora large sum 
a useless field with a useless cave.t We think the accuracy 
of the Bible has never been challenged on more frivolous 
grounds. The argument that because the Hittites in northern 
Syria were often at war, therefore a Hittite colony in southern 
Palestine was not likely to be engaged in a peaceful trans- 
action, does not rest on a profound view of things. We think 
rather that the Hittites could never have sustained the shocks 
of Babylon, Egypt, and Assyria for a thousand years if they 

* Brugsch’s Egypt, vol. ii. p. 405. 

t The Rev. Dr, Thomson, who lived nearly half a century amidst the scenes 
and scenery described in the new edition of his ‘Land and the Book,’ shows 
that every item of this transaction between Abraham and the Sons of Heth is 
in strict accordance with unchanged Oriental ways. ‘In fact,’ he adds, ‘ up to 
this present day, in this very city of Hebron, a purchase thus witnessed is 


legal ; while the best drawn deeds of a modern lawyer, though signed, sealed, 
and attested would be of no avail without such living witnesses’ (p. 249). 
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had not been patient and peaceful in times of peace as well 
as skilful and valiant in the time of war. 

In the Book of Exodus the Hittites have grown in import- 
ance. The promised land is described by an enumeration of 
the peoples who inhabit it, and the Hittites, who are never 
absent from that enumeration, occupy the place of distinction 
(Exod. iii. 8,17; xiii. 5; xxiii. 23, 28). 

What testimony do the Egyptian hieroglyphics bear to this 
growth of Hittite power ? 

Thothmes ITI., the Egyptian Alexander, began his splendid 
reign of over half a century in 1600 B.c. According to 
Usher, this would be six years after Jacob went down into 
Egypt, and thirty-five years before the death of Joseph. The 
hieroglyphics of Thothmes are numerous and important. 
They have been read by Dr. Birch, Prof. Ebers, M. de Rougé, 
Mariette Bey, and others, and they recount numerous cam- 
paigns undertaken by Egypt in which the Hittites play an 
important part. In the Egyptian hieroglyphics the Hittites 
occupy exactly the same position as is assigned to them in the 
Book of Exodus. They are first in order and first in import- 
ance among the peoples of the promised land.* 

There still stands at Karnak the splendid temple known as 
‘the Hall of Pillars,’ erected by Thothmes III., in which 
Egyptian art reached its highest point. The walls and pillars 
are covered by pictures and names of the peoples and 
places which he had conquered. A few years ago the sand 
was removed from the wall of a lower story, and revealed a 
catalogue of 119 conquered places. The first place mentioned 
on this list is Kadesh on the Orontes, the capital of the 
Hittites. Brugsch Bey in referring to this list of names says— 


What gives its highest value to this catalogue is the indisputable fact 
that, more than three hundred years before the entrance of the Israelites 
into the land of Canaan, a great confederacy of tribes of a common race 
existed in Palestine under petty kings, who dwelt in the very same towns 
and fortresses which for the most part, in later times, fell by conquest 
into the hands of the Jewish immigrants. Among them the king of 
Kadesh on the Orontes, in the land of the Amorites, as the inscriptions 
expressly testify, played the first part; for the kings and their peoples, 
from the water of Egypt to the land of Naharain, obeyed him as their 
chief leader.} 


During the sojourn of Israel in Egypt, the Bible references 
not only show the Hittites growing in power, but they point to 


* Professor Rawlinson, in his ‘ History of Ancient Egypt,’ vol. i. p. 111, re- 
ferring to the enemies of Egypt in Syria and Palestine, says, ‘ the most important 
tribes were those of the Khita (Children of Heth or Hittites).’ 

t Brugsch’s Egypt, vol. i. p. 394. 
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that power becoming localized more and more in the north. 
The Hittites, whom we first meet at important stations on the 
way to Egypt, such as Hebron and Beersheba, become the 
eat northern people: ‘ From the wilderness and _ this 
ebanon even unto the great river, the river Euphrates, 
all the land of the Hittites, and unto the great sea toward 
the going down of the sun’ (Josh. i. 4). 

Do the inscriptions give any countenance to this Bible 
representation of the Hittites? The Egyptian hieroglyphics 
and Assyrian inscriptions confirm this Bible reference fully 
and irresistibly. 

Thothmes III. first encounters the king of the Hittites at 
Megiddo in Palestine. Ample details of the march and the 
battle are given. The king marched out of Egypt to meet the 
confederacy under the king of the Hittites. He passed 
through Gaza, ‘full of power to conquer the miserable 
enemy, and to extend the boundaries of Egypt.’ At Ihem he 
held a council of war, and addressed his followers in a speech 
preserved on the temple of Karnak. 

‘That hostile king of Kadesh (king of the Hittites) has 
arrived. He has entered into Megiddo. He has assembled 
with him the kings of the tribes over against the water of 
Egypt, as far as the land of Naharain (Mesopotamia).’ * 

In the battle the Egyptian king fought in a copper chariot. 
He was like Hor the Smiter. ‘The enemy fled head over 
heels. to Megiddo, and left behind them their horses, and 
their gold and silver chariots, and were drawn up by their 
clothes, as by ropes, into that town. . . for the miserable 
king of Kadesh (king of the Hittites) had gone up together 
with the miserable king of that town. The enemy lay kicking 
in heaps like fishes on the ground.’ + 

In his subsequent campaigns Thothmes III. encounters the 
Hittites in the neighbourhood of Kadesh on the Orontes, 
between the river Kuphrates and the Great Sea. He had 
followed them up to the centre of their power. 

The Hittites continued to growin power in that region, and 
in the time of Seti I. and Ramses II. they had become for- 
midable adversaries of the power of Egypt. Brugsch Bey 
says, ‘At the commencement of the nineteenth dynasty, the 
tr of the Khita (whom he recognizes as the Hittites) had 

een extended over the whole of the surrounding nations. 


Their importance grew from year to year in such a way that 


* Brugsch’s Egypt, vol. i. p. 369. 
+ Brugsch’s Egypt, vol. i, p. 372; and Dr. Birch in ‘Records of the Past,’ 


vol. ii. p. 38, 
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even the Egyptian inscriptions do not hesitate to mention the 
names of the kings of the Khita in a conspicuous manner, 
and to speak of their gods with reverence.’ * 

Ramses I., B.c. cir. 1400, had been engaged in war with 
the Hittites, and had concluded a treaty of peace with Saplel 
their king. The treaty had been broken by the Hittites, and 
Seti I, successor of Ramses, marched northward with a 
mighty army. His march and victories are traced in inscrip- 
tions and pictures on the north wall of the great national 
temple at Karnak. He first overthrows the encroachin 
Bedawin in Southern Palestine, and then the Bedawin an 
Phenicians in Southern Pheenicia, where ‘ Pharaoh annihi- 
lated the kings of the land of the Pheenicians.’ Then the 
people of Central Canaan, and, finally, as the avenger of 
broken treaties, he falls on Kadesh. The Hittites were taken 
unawares, which shows that they had withdrawn from their 
southern allies to the north, and after a gallant resistance, 
they succumb to the onslaught of the Egyptians. In the 
words of the inscription, ‘ Seti has struck down the Asiatics, 
he has thrown to the. ground the Khita; he has slain their 
princes.’ A peace was concluded with the Hittites, &c. ‘He 
returns home in triumph, he has annihilated the people, he 
has struck to the ground the Khita. He has made an end 
of his adversaries. The enmity of all people is turned into 
friendship.’ t 

Ramses II. the Conqueror, the Sesostris of the Greek 
historians, succeeded, and in his day the Hittites probably 
reached the zenith of their power. 

In his fifth year he marched forth against the Hittites, 
between whom and the Egyptians war had again broken out. 

We possess very complete records of this campaign. 
Painters and sculptors have exaggerated every detail, and the 
poet Pentaur, who accompanied the king, sings his praises in 
a heroic poem, which not only adorns the walls of the temples 
of Abydos, Luksor, Karnak, and the Ramesseum at Ibsamboul, 
but has come down to us on a roll of papyrus now in the 
British Museum, the oldest heroic song in the world. 

On the testimony of prose and poetry, of picture and 
papyrus, the king was triumphantly victorious. 

According to the Theban poet, 


The king of the hostile Khita had assembled with him all the people 
from the uttermost ends of the sea to the people of the Khita. They had 
arrived in great numbers—the people of Naharain, the people of Arathu, 


* Brugsch’s Egypt, vol. ii. p. 3. t Ibid. vol, ii, p. 17. 
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of the Dardani,* the Masu, the Pidasa, the Malunna, the Karkish, the 
Leka, Qazuadana, Kirkamish, Akarith, Kati, the whole people of Anaugas 
every one of them, Mushanath and Kadesh. He had left no people on 
his road without bringing them with him. Their number was endless. 
Nothing like it had ever been before. They covered mountains and 
valleys like grasshoppers for their number. He had not left silver nor 
gold with his people; he had taken away all their goods and possessions 
to give it to the people who accompanied him in war.} 


Such was the host of the Hittites assembled at Kadesh. 
Pharaoh hearing from Arab spies that the king of the Hittites 
was at Khilibu, approached Kadesh on the north-west. 
Suddenly he finds that the Hittites, who had been in ambush, 
are issuing forth to attack him, ‘and Pharaob called to- 
gether all the chief men of his warriors. Behold, they were 
at the lake of the land of the Amorites.’ { 


Then the king arose, like his father Month; he grasped his weapon, 
and put on his armour, just like Baal in his time. And the noble pair of 
horses which carried Pharaoh, and whose name was ‘ Victory in Thebes,’ 
they were from the court of King Ramses Miamun. When the king had 
quickened his course he rushed into the midst of the hostile hosts of 
Khita all alone, no other was with him. When Pharaoh had done this 
he looked behind him, and found himself surrounded by 2500 pairs of 
horses, and his retreat was beset by the bravest heroes of the king of the 
miserable Khita, and by all the numerous people that were with him, of 
Arathu, of Masu, of Pidasa, of Keshkesh, of Malunna, of Qazuadana, or 
Khilibu, of Akerith, of Kadesh, and of Leka. And there were three men 
on each chariot, and they were all gathered together. And not one of 
my princes, not one of my captains of the chariots, not one of my chief 
men, not one of my knights was there. My warriors and my chariots 
had abandoned me, not one of them was there to take part in the battle. § 


In his straits Pharaoh addressed himself in a long prayer to 
the god Amon, recounting the temples and altars and offer- 
ings which he had dedicated tohim. The god Amon, under a 
sense of gratitude, replied promising aid, and declaring himself 
‘worth more than hundreds of thousands united in one place.’ 
The king thus encouraged fell single handed upon the whole 
army of the Hittites; but the heroics of Pentaur are so extra- 
vagant that we turn to the simple prose of a temple inscription. 


He was alone. He rushed into the midst of the hostile hosts of the 
king of the Khita, and the much people that were with him. And Pha- 
raoh, like the God Sutekh, the Glorious, cast them down and slew them. 
And I the king flung them down head over heels one after another into 


* M. De Rougé thought he recognized in this list, the Dardani of Asia Minor, 
the Mysians, the Lysians, &c. 

t Poem of Pentaur, Brugsch’s Egypt, vol. ii. p. 57. 

} Brugsch’s Egypt, vol. ii. p. 57. § Poem of Pentaur. 
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the water of the Orontes. I subdued all the people, and yet I was alone, 
for my warriors and my charioteers had left me in the lurch. None of 
them stood by me. ‘Then the king of the Hittites raised his hands to 

ray before me. I swear it as truly as the sun-god loved me, as truly as 
my father the god Tum blesses me, that all the deeds which I the king © 
have related, these I truly performed before my army and my charioteers.* 


The Rey. T. K. Cheyne, who places the inscriptions of Egypt 
before the Bible records in veracity, receives as authentic this 
representation of the battle. ‘Ramses,’ he says, ‘ was indeed 
victorious, but he owed his life, and consequently his victory, 
to his personal bravery and, as Pentaur represents it, to his 
childish-like faith in his god.’ I am inclined to agree with 
Brugsch Bey, ‘that Ramses came out of the battle a doubtful 
conqueror.’ And I am the more inclined to think so because an 
immediate peace followed the battle, and the borders of the 
Hittites were spared. Besides, we do not find any enumeration 
of booty such as followed other conquests, and some years after 
the battle an offensive and defensive alliance, with extradition 
clauses, was drawn up between Khitasir, the great king of the 
Hittites, and the prince of Egypt in terms of perfect equality,t 
and not as between the subduer and subdued. And a memorial 
tablet in the temple of Ibsamboul declares that the Egyptian 
married the daughter of the king of the Hittites, and that the 
prince of Khita, clad in the dress of his country, conducted his 
daughter as a bride to his son-in-law. 

We have thus brought the light of the Egyptian inscriptions 
to bear upon the Bible references to the Hittites, both as 
regards their gradual withdrawal from the south and the 
greatness of their power in the north, and in both cases the 
ample records of Kgypt more than confirm the sacred nar- 
rative. And even in the willingness of the Hittites to provide 
wives for the Hebrew chiefs and kings we see a parallel in 
the court of Egypt. 

The promise to the Israelites to send hornets before them 
to drive out the Hittites (Deut. vii. 20; Josh. xxiv. 12; 


* Brugsch’s Egypt, vol. ii. p. 54, 

+ The inscription relating to this treaty was translated by Mr. C. W. Goodwin 
(‘Records of the Past,’ vol. iv. p. 25), and is given in Brugsch’s Egypt, vol. ii. 
p. 71. It is called ‘ offensive and defensive alliance between Khita and Kemi.” 
The Hittite stands before the Egyptian. ‘This is the copy of the contents of 
the silver tablet, which the great King of Khita, Khitasir, had caused to be made, 
and which was presented to the Pharaoh, &c. . . . The treaty which had been 
prepared by the great King of Khita, Khitasir, the powerful, the son of Maro-sir, 
the great King of Khita, &c., to Ramessu Miamun, the great Prince of Egypt,’ &c. 

{ ‘The subsequent battles, and the treaty of Ramses II. with the Khita, proved 
how slight were the successes so highly extolled in the inscriptions,’ Professor 
Max Duncker’s History of Antiquity, vol. i. p, 155. 
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Exod. xxiii. 28)* seems to have been largely fulfilled by the 
devastating border wars between the Pharaohs and the people 
of Southern Palestine, who were always the first to feel the 
shock of the Egyptian arms. We can trace the march of 
Seti I., on his first campaign, from Khetam, the Etham of 
the Bible (Numb. xxxiii. 6), past Rehoboth, south of Beer- 
sheba, to the fortress of Kan’aan which he stormed, and 
became subduer of the whole of Edomitish Negeb. On the 
. northern side of the great temple of Karnak this conquest is 
recorded thus: ‘In the first year of King Seti, there took 
place by the strong arm of Pharaoh the annihilation of the 
hostile Shasu, from the fortress of Khetam, of the land of 
Zalu as far as Kan’aan; the king was against them like a 
fierce lion. They were turned into a heap of corpses. They 
lay there in blood.’ t 

In such fierce border encounters the hand of Pharaoh would 
press heavy on any Hittite colonies as being advanced branches 
of the great national enemy. Hence Joshua found the Anakim 
at Hebron, and the spies found the Amalekites dwelling in the 
south, and the Hittites driven back to the mountains (Numb. 
xiii. 

On their entrance into the promised land the Israelites 
encountered the Hittites and the other hill tribes; and no 
doubt the Hittites, as being skilful and valiant warriors, 
directed the less disciplined hosts of the land. The great 
northern people, who had secured peace with the Pharaohs, 
would doubtless give a helping hand to stem the tide of in- 
vasion (Josh. ix. 1). And hence we find that the kings in the 
hills, and in the valleys, and in all the coasts of the great sea 
over against Lebanon; the Hittite, and the Amorite, and 
other tribes gathered themselves together to fight with Joshua 
and with Israel with one accord. 

At Jericho and Ai (Josh. xxiv. 11) Joshua seems to have 
overcome the opposition in detail. But King Jabin seeing 
the approaching danger, sent far and near to all the kings 
and peoples of the land (Josh. xi. 1). The common danger 
drew the people together from north of Hermon and Lebanon, 
and south of Chinnereth, and from the Pheenician coast, and 
they assembled by the lake Huleh on the upper Jordan. 


* The Speaker’s Commentary, referring to Exodus xxiii. 28, says,‘ There seems 
to be no reasonable doubt that the word is used figuratively for a cause of terror 
and discouragement.’ +t Brugsch’s Egypt, vol. ii. p. 14. 

+ Professor Max Duncker represents the Amorites as driving the Hittites 
northward avout the middle of the thirteenth century p.c.: ‘The Amorites 
pressed forward against the Hittites, and took possession of their land as far as 
lake Merom’ (‘ Hist. Antiq.’ vol. i, p. 349). 
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‘Much people, even as the sand that is upon the sea-shore in 
multitude, with horses and chariots very many.’ 

It was the supreme and united effort of the doomed people. 
They were there in their strength, the disciplined hosts of 
the Hittites. In the Egyptian hieroglyphics the well-ordered 
armies of the Hittites form a striking contrast to the Canaan- 
itish crowd. The beardless light-red Hittites, on horse and 
foot, march in battle array with well-drilled precision; but 
they were specially distinguished by their chariots, each of 
which carried three warriors. In the battle-song of Pentaur, 
Ramses II., whom Brugsch Bey considers the oppressor of 
Israel,* seems to have taken little note of any branch of the 
Hittite army except that of the chariots. Twice he refers to 
the 2500 pairs of horses by which Pharaoh was surrounded : 
‘they stood three men on each chariot, and they were as- 
sembled in one spot the best heroes of the army of Khita, 
well appointed with all weapons for the fight.’ Such was 
the army of the Hittites which secured from the proudest and 
most boastful of the Pharaohs a formal treaty and dynastic 
alliance. Such the chisel of the sculptor and the brush of 
the painter pourtrayed them on abiding stone, and such was 
the chief force of that mighty host by the waters of Merom on 
which Joshua fell suddenly, and by a great overthrow became 
possessor of the land of promise from Mount Halak on the 
south to Baal-gad on the north (Josh. xi. 17). We recognize 
in the Hittites by the Huleh lake the same people who 
fought with Ramses by the water of Kadesh, and whose 
pictures still adorn the temples of Egypt. 

During the long reign of Ramses II., the treaty of peace 
seems to have been observed between the Egyptians and the 
Hittites, and we find his successor, Mineptah II., whom 
Brugsch Bey considers the Pharaoh of the Exodus, actually 
supplying ‘ wheat in ships, to preserve the lives of the people 
of Khita.’t Later we meet the Hittites among the enemies 
of Egypt, and Ramses III. again carried the Kgytian arms 
as far as the northern capital of the Khita. Referring to a 
hostile movement against Egypt, the inscription declares of the 
invaders, ‘they came leaping from their coasts and islands, 
and spread themselves all over the lands. No people stood 


* Brugsch’s Egypt, vol. ii. p. 103. ‘Ramses II. is the Pharaoh of the 
oppression, and the father of that unnamed princess who found the child 
Moses exposed in the bulrushes on the bank of the river.’ 

+ Brugsch’s Egypt, vol. ii. p. 124. My friend, Dr. Delitzsch, who has kindly 
read the revise of this essay, reminds me that the son of Ramses IL., ‘ Mer- 
neptah (beloved of Ptah), is the Pharaoh of the Exodus, according to Lepsius, 
Ebers, and almost all Egyptologists.’ 
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before their arms, beginning with the people of Khita.’* 
Ramses III. was victorious over these enemies of Egypt, and 
in his palace at Medinet Abou he caused to be sculptured 
portraits of kings and leaders whom he had subdued, and 
among these there is one whom the accompanying inscription 
calls, ‘The miserable King of Khita taken alive.’+ Pharaoh 
not only subdued the Hittites, but he returned laden with 
spoil and accompanied with a Hittite princess. { 

In the Bible, also, we have frequent reference to individual 
Hittites. Two of King David’s most faithful warriors were 
Hittites—Ahimelech (1 Sam. xxvi. 6) and Uriah the Hittite 
(2 Sam. xi. 21)—and we see King David and King Solomon, 
like Ramses II. and IIL., allying themselves with Hittite wives 
(1 Kings xi.1). We also see King David pushing his conquests 
and consolidating his empire among the towns of the Hittites. 
And King Solomon, like Mineptah II., appears to have supplied 
the Hittites with the commodities which they needed (1 Kings 
x. 29). 

Thus we find that even obscure and incidental reference to 
the Hittites in the Bible have their counterpart in the stony 
handwriting of Egypt. 

In connection with the siege of Samaria, as recorded in 
2 Kings vii., we have an important reference to the Hittites. 
The Israelites under Jehoram son of Ahab were hard pressed 
in their capital by the army of Benhadad of Damascus. The 
besieged were in sore straits, and must soon have surrendered 
or perished. Then, according to Elisha’s prophecy, deliver- 
ance came (ver. 6): ‘ For the Lord had made the host of the 
Syrians to hear a noise of chariots, and a noise of horses, 
even the noise of a great host: and they said one to another, 
Lo, the king of Israel hath hired against us the kings of the 
Hittites, and the kings of the Egyptians, to come upon us. 
Wherefore they arose and fled in the twilight, and left their 
tents, and their horses, and their asses, even the camp as it 
was, and fled for their lives’ (2 Kings vii. 6, 7). 

Prof. Newman, in speaking of this narrative, says, ‘The 
unhistorical tone is too manifest to allow of our easy belief in 
it.’ He thinks ‘there was a real event at bottom,’ for Xenophon 
in his Anabasis speaks of dangerous night panics in the 
Greek and Persian hosts, and therefore the Syrian army may 
have fled in a sudden panic. ‘But,’ he adds of the Bible 
account, ‘the particular ground of alarm attributed to them 
does not exhibit the writer’s acquaintance with the times in 
very favourable light.’ ‘ No Hittite kings can have compared 

* Brugsch’s Egypt,vol.ii.p.154. + Ibid. vol.ii.p.158. { Ibid. vol. ii. p. 173. 
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in power with the king of Judah, the real and near ally, 
who is not named at all.’* ‘Nor is there a single mark of 
acquaintance with the contemporaneous history.’ 

Prof. W. F. Newman casts discredit on the incident because 
he thinks the Hittites were too insignificant to have caused 
alarm to the Syrian hosts. Let us see what light the inscrip- 
tions throw on this point. We have seen the important position 
occupied by the Hittites in the Egyptian inscriptions, let us 
now turn to the rising power of Assyria, and examine their 
records, that we may learn from contemporary documents the 
position of the Hittites at the period referred to. According 
to Prof. Sayce, the empire of Naharaim had been replaced 
by that of the Hittite about the period of the nineteenth 
Dynasty, and he adds, ‘ when we come to the era of Tiglath- 
Pileser I., p.c. 1130, the Hittites are still paramount from 
the Euphrates to Lebanon.t This king of Assyria undertook 
several campaigns against the Hittites which remained with- 
out results. Duncker declares that the position which Tiglath- 
Pileser had won on the Euphrates was not maintained by 
his successors in any one instance.{ 

Usher places the siege of Samaria about 892 B.c., and 
Assyriologists agree in fixing the reign of Assur-Nasir-Pal 
about 883-858 B.c. Of this monarch, who added new vigour 
to the wars against the people of Northern Syria, there are 
very ample records. An inscription, discovered in the ruins 
of a temple near the pyramid at Nimroud, was published 
among the ‘ Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,’ § and a 
translation by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell is printed in ‘ Records 
of the Past.’|| From this inscription Assur-Nasir-Pal appears 
to have carried the Assyrian arms not only to Carchemish 
and Lebanon, but as far as Tyre and Sidon. ‘ Ahiramu, 
son of Yahiru, son of Bahiani of the land of the Hittites’ 
was then at the head of the Hittites, a term, according to 
Mr. Rodwell, used in a large sense at that time, as including 
the inhabitants of Northern Palestine. At this period the 
Hittites are still a strong people, especially are they for- 
midable on account of the chariots, the dread of which 
struck terror into the hearts of the hosts which were besieging 
Samaria. 

Assur-Nasir-Pal levied tribute on the conquered Hittites. 
‘To Carchemish in Syria I directed my steps. The tribute 


* «History of the Hebrew Monarchy,’ pp. 178, 179. 

+ Transactions of the Bib. Arch. Soc., vol. v. p. 28. 

} ‘Hist. Antiq.’ vol. ii. p. 308. 

§ ‘Hist. Antiq.’ vol. i., plates 17-27. || Vol. iii. p. 37. 
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due from the son of Bahiani, swift chariots, horses, silver, tin, 
copper, khami of copper I received. The chariots and war- 
like engines of the officer of the son of Bahiani I added to my 
magazines.’ * 


The inscriptions here refer to the chariots of the Hittites © 
before even referring to their gold and silver. Farther on in . 


the inscription he refers again and again to the Hittite 


chariots. ‘The chariots and warlike engines of the general . 


of Carchemish I laid up in my magazines.’ 

He passed from Carchemish ‘to Hazazi, the town of 
Lubarna of the Khatti,’ and levied tribute. Then he pro- 
ceeded to the royal city Kanulua of the Hittites, and imposed 
upon the chief or king a tribute of an enormous quantity of 
precious metals and stones and cattle; and he adds, ‘the 
chariots and warlike engines of the land of the Khatti I laid 
up in magazines. Their hostages I took.’t Again he marched 
to the fortified city belonging to Lubarna of the land of the 
Khatti.} 

From these inscriptions, then, it is clear that about the 
time of the siege of Samaria the Hittites were still a mighty 
people, spread over the north of Syria from Carchemish to 
Lebanon, that they had numerous chieftains or kings, who 
ruled over independent districts or strongholds, and that as 
in the days of Ramses II., so in the time of the siege of 
Samaria, the Hittite chiefs were distinguished among the 
nations for ‘their swift chariots, their horses, and their 
engines of war.’ We are thus led to the conclusion that the 
sacred writer was thoroughly acquainted with the times in 
which he wrote, and with the facts which he narrated, and 
that it is Professor Newman's acquaintance with the times of 
ey he writes that does not appear in a very favourable 
ight. 

The confirmation of the sacred narrative does not depend 
on the necessary accuracy of Biblical or Assyrian chronology, 
nor on mere isolated or obscure hints found in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. Nor can it be said that the power of the 
Hittites was broken before the siege of Samaria. The Assy- 
rian records represent the Khatti as a martial people strong 
in war chariots, during a space which must of necessity have 
included the time when Samaria was besieged, whatever be 


* ¢Records of the Past,’ vol. iii. p.7. + Ibid. pp. 72, 73. 

} Professor Max Duncker, after reviewing these campaigns, adds, ‘ According 
to the evidence of the inscriptions, Assur-Nasir-Pal established the supremacy 
of Assyria in the region of the sources of the Tigris; but even he does not seem 
much farther than Tiglath-Pileser before him’ (‘ Hist. Antiq.’ 
vol, ii. p. 310), 


Kings of the Hittites overthrown. 


the true period for that event in Biblical chronology. Shal- 
maneser, the son of Assur-Nasir-pal, who reigned for thirty- 
five years, the contemporary of Ahab, Jehu, and Hazael, set 
up a large stone at Kurkh, on the river Tigris, covered with 
a long inscription. The stone is now in the British Museum, 
and the whole inscription has been translated by Professor 
‘Sayce. This inscription represents the Hittites of Carchemish 
marshalling ‘with others for battle.’ ‘With them I fought,’ 
says Shalmaneser. ‘Their corpses like chaff through the 
country I scattered. Multitudes of chariots and horses trained 
' to the yoke I seized.’* Again, he says he approached Car- 
chemish, and the kings of the country fled at the sight of his 
weapons. Farther on he records that he passed through a 
city ‘which the men of the Hittites the city of Pethor have 
called,’ and from Hamath, a town of the Hittites, he carried 
away seven hundred war chariots and seven hundred maga- 
zines. The inscriptions ends with a reference to the Hittite 
chariots: ‘The river Orontes I reached. Their chariots, 
their magazines, and their horses trained to the-yoke I took 
away from them.’ t 

In the British Museum there is another important inscrip- 
tion of the same king, inscribed on what is known as the 
Black Obelisk. It was found by Mr. Layard in the mound at 
Nimroud, and was one of the first read by Rawlinson and 
Hinks. The very language of this inscription is strikingly in 
accord with the language of the Bible. ‘The Euphrates in 
its flood I crossed. ‘The city of Dabigu, a choice city of the 
Hittites, together with the cities which were dependent on it 
Icaptured.’ Then he refers to a city on the further side of 
the Euphrates, upon the river ’Sagurni, which the kings of 
the Hittites call Pitra for myself I took.’ ‘The Euphrates in_ 
its upper part I crossed. The tribute of the kings of the 
Hittites all of them I received. . . . Their chariots, their war 
carriages, their war material I took from them.’{ Ceaseless 
wars seem, from this inscription, to have been waged by 
Assyria against the Hittites and their neighbours. ‘In my 
eleventh year, for the ninth time, the Euphrates I crossed. 
Cities to a countless number I captured. ‘To the cities of the 
Hittites of the Hamathites I went down. Eighty-nine cities 
I took. Rimmon Idri of Damascus, and twelve of the kings 
of the Hittites.’ ‘The tribute of the kings of the Hittites 
all of them I received.’§ Duncker says he ‘crossed the 
Euphrates for the twenty-first time,’ but he does not say he 


* ‘Records of the Past,’ vol. iii. p. 88. t Ibid. pp. 99, 100. 
t Ibid. vol. v. pp. 32, 33. § Ibid. vol. v. pp. 34-36. 
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reduced them. He only asserts that he received tribute of 
Tyre, Sidon, and Byblus, and then assures us, quite briefly, 
in the account of his twenty-fifth campaign (835 B.c.), that 
he received ‘the tribute of all the princes of Syria of the land 
of the Khatti.’ * 

Shalmaneser. died in 823 B.c., but the wars between the 
Assyrians and the Hittites seem to have been carried on 
to the time of Sargon. In the annals of Sargon, translated 
by Dr. Julius Oppert, we find two facts with important bear- 
ings on our argument recorded. ‘In the beginning of my 
reign,’ says Sargon (n.c. 721), ‘ with the help of the Sun, who 
aided me to vanquish my enemies, I besieged, I occupied the 
the town of Samaria, and I brought into captivity 27,800 
persons.’ Four years later, in 717 .c., Sargon finally over- 
threw the Hittite kingdom by the defeat of Pisiri, and the 
capture of Carchemish. ‘In the fifth year of my reign, Pisiri 
of Carchemish sinned against the gods.’+ In the sequel, the 
Hittites were carried into captivity, and Assyrians were placed 
in their cities. 

Thus the Hittites, who appear for the first time in the 
inscriptions{ of Sargon I., king of Agané,$ cir. 1900 B.c., dis- 
appear from history in the inscriptions of Sargon B.c. 717. 
They were a people before Abraham went forth from Ur of 
the Chaldees, and they only yielded to the arms of Assyria 
after the Israelites had been swept from Samaria. During 
the history of the chosen people, from the time of Abraham 
to the captivity, the Hittites are often referred to in the Bible. 
These references have been discredited by professed assailants 
and by weak apologists of the Bible. We have examined the 
contemporary records of Babylon, Assyria, and Egypt, and we 
find not only collateral evidence, which creates a probability 
in favour of the authenticity of the sacred narrative, but side 
lights, which shine so clearly on the incidents that unbelief is 
impossible. || 


* «Hist. Antiq.’ vol. ii. p. 319. See also Rawlinson, ‘Ancient Monarchies,’ vol. 
ii, p. 363. t ‘Records of the Past,’ vol. vii. pp. 28-30. 

t The late George Smith surmises that we owe the preservation of the in- 
scriptions of Sargon I. to Sargon king of Assyria, who named himself after the 
earlier monarch (‘ Records of the Past,’ vol. v. p. 57). 

§ Dr. Delitzsch tells me this word should be written Agade. In the unsettled 
orthography of such words I have followed the authors who are my authorities. 

|| ‘Lhe veracity of the Old Testament account of the Hittite princes contem- 
porary with Solomon had been deemed as presenting insuperable difficulties, but 
the indisputable testimony of the granite records of Thothmes and Rameses has 
left no doubt as to the contemporary rule of this powerful race in Northern Syria 
in the times of the Hebrew Judges and Kings’ (Lieutenant Conder, ‘ Quarterly 
Statement of Palestine Exploration Fund,’ January, 1881). 
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Il]. Have tHe Hirrires Lerr us any Recorps or THem- 
SELVES ? 

I believe they have, but as yet they speak to us in a 
tongue that we do not understand. The inscribed stones of 
Hamath were four in number, but as one large stone had five 
lines on the side and four on the end, the inscriptions may 
be reckoned as five. ‘The stones were close, compact basalt, 
and the characters in the inscriptions were raised, not incised, 
on well-smoothed surfaces, and the lines, which consist of 
rows of characters two or three deep, were clearly defined 
by raised bars, which served as borders. The stones were 
undressed at the base, and were doubtless built into the walls 
of some public structure, with the smooth and inscribed parts 
out. They were removed to the museum at Constantinople 
as soon as I had taken casts of the inscriptions. Three in- 
scribed stones have since reached the British Museum from 
Jerabis, the site of the ancient Carchemish, and defaced 
inscriptions in the same character have been found at Aleppo 
and Ibreez. Mr. Ramsay is making important discoveries in 
Asia Minor, and the Rev. Henry Marden has found inscrip- 
tions of similar character on the sculptured lions on the 
corner of the castle of Marash. There are besides these a 
few clay seals of the same character, found by Mr. Layard in 
Sennacherib’s palace ; and Professor Sayce considers that he 
has identified monuments of the Hittites westward through 
Asia Minor almost as far as the Aigean Sea. 

My theory that these inscriptions were Hittite remains has * 
80 grown in favour during the past nine years that Professor 
Sayce, a high authority on all such subjects, declares ‘ the 
Hittite origin of the peculiar system of writing first noticed 
by modern travellers on the site of Hamath to be among the 
ascertained facts of science.’+ I fear science cannot yet 
assume such a responsibility. Science permits an hypothesis, 
but insists that it remain a hypothesis until proved. As yet 
not one character, word, or syllable of the inscriptions has 
been with certainty deciphered, and hence my suggestion is 
still a hypothesis. 

That the Hamath inscriptions, and others of similar charac- 
ter since discovered, are Hittite remains appears exceedingly 
probable, from the consideration first of all that none of the 
other theories advanced as to their origin seem satisfactory. 

* Lieutenant Conder says: ‘ The suggestion that the Hamath stones were of 
Hittite origin was first put forward in 1873 by the Rev. W. Wright, of 
Damascus, and it is now generally admitted on the authority of Professor 


Sayce’ (Quarterly Statement of Palestine Exploration Fund, July 1881). 
+ ‘Transactions of the Biblical Archeological Society,’ vol. vil. part 2, 
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At first, as Mr. Hyde Clarke said, ‘they were pronounced 
by men of high authority not to be inscriptions at all, but 
vagaries of ornamentation.’* But a glance at the sharply 
cut figures showed that they were in great part ideographic, 
and more closely resembling phonetic writing than the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt. Comparisons show that the characters 
resemble the Cypriote syllabary, to which they doubtless stand 
in parental relation. ‘The discovery of additional inscriptions 
of the same kind has removed all doubt. 

Captain Burton thought the key to the inscriptions was to 
be found in the Bedawi tribe-marks. ‘I would suggest,’ he 
says, ‘that the most feasible way of deciphering them would 
be by comparing them with the Wusiium of the several Bedawi 
families, tribes, and clans.’+ But the location of these inscrip- 
tions in a great city, far from Bedawi influence, and the neat 
appearance and good finish of the characters, show that they 
were executed by a settled people, with good instruments, and 
that they are not likely to have any aftinity to the scratchy 
tribe-marks of the Bedawin. : 

Mr. Hyde Clarke considered the inscriptions allied with the 
Himyaritic, and through it with the Libyan. ‘ We obtain,’ 
he says, ‘ out of the Hamath characters at least sixteen iden- 
tifications of form with the Himyaritic and Libyan, leaving 
no reasonable doubt that the Hamath characters are partly 
related to one alphabet, in its origin allied to another.’ t 

The geographical position of the Himyarites, as well as 
their position in history, make it impossible to accept this 
theory. Mr. H. Clarke takes strange liberties with the history 
of the Himyarites in favour of his views. He says, ‘as to the 
age of the inscriptions, they can hardly be lower than the 
latest date assigned to the Himyaritic, namely, 100 of the com- 
mon era, but they may be as old as the oldest Himyaritic are 
supposed to be, 600 before the common era.’§ So far from these 
being the assigned dates to the Himyarites, M. Caussin places 
the foundation of the Himyaritic kingdom one century before 
our era; and M. Renan declares, ‘La date des inscriptions 
Himyarites semble étre le 8™° et le 4™© siécle aprés Jésus 
Christ.’|| Gesenius also fixes the date of the Himyaritic in- 
scriptions in the fourth century of the Christian era, a period 
very remote from the time when the inscribed clay seals 
found by Layard were used in Sennacherib’s palace. 

The location of the Hittites is equally unfavourable to Mr. 
H. Clarke’s theory. 


* *Unexplored Syria,’ vol. i. p. 349. + Ibid. vol. i. p.341. { Ibid. vol. i. p. 354. 
§ Ibid. vol. i. p. 359. || ‘ Langues Sémitiques,’ p. 315. 
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According to Abu el Fida, the great Arab historian of 
Hamath, ‘ Himyar was the son of Saba, who built the city 
Ma’rib, and the famous Ma’rib dyke, into which flowed seventy 
rivers, and the sons of Himyar were the kings of Yemen.’* 
The Himyaritic as a written language seems to have had its 
earliest home in Yemen, and M. Renan says, ‘it still exists 
as a living dialect in the adjacent regions, under the name 
Akhkili.’+ There is no proof that the Himyaritic ever existed 
in any force far from the shores of the Red Sea. It is clear, 
then, both as regards space and time, that the Himyaritic lies 
outside the circle of kinship with the Hamathite ; and what is 
true of the Himyaritic is still more true of the Libyan, which 
Mr. H. Clarke supposed to be related to the Hamath inserip- 
tions. In 1877 Mr. H. Clarke published a pamphlet setting 
forth a Khita-Peruvian theory. The pamphlet shows wide 
research, but the central hypothesis requires support. 

The theories that would connect the inscriptions with the 
Aztec and Georgian are so devoid of plausibility that we need 
not consider them. 

Mr. J. A. Johnson, in drawing attention to the inscriptions 
in the ‘ First Statement of the American Palestine Explora- 
tion Society,’t suggested that they were the work of Assyrians, 
or Egyptians, or Hebrews. ‘ We should naturally,’ he says, 
‘expect to find in this vicinity some trace of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian conquerors, who ravaged the valley of the Orontes, 
and of their struggles with the Hittites on this ancient field, 
and of Solomon who built stone cities in Hamath. The 
arrow-headed characters are suggestive of Assur-Nasir-Pal.’ 
Perhaps it is sufficient to state at once that these inscriptions 
are neither Egyptian, nor Assyrian, nor Hebrew. The busts 
and birds and feet and animals’ heads, and other symbolic 
forms in the inscriptions, are suggestive of the hieroglyphies, 
while the spear-heads have a resemblance to the cuneiform, 
but Assyriologists and Egyptologists are agreed that the 
Hamath inscriptions are neither Assyrian nor Egyptian. 

Is it not more natural to suppose that the inscriptions are 
not monuments of the invaders, who boasted so often that 
they had ‘utterly destroyed the Hittites,’ but rather that 
they are the records of that great Hittite people themselves, 
who for more than a thousand years held their own against 
the might of Assyria and Egypt? We have seen that the 
Kgyptians inscribed the records of their victories over the 
Hittites very copiously on their temples, and that the Assyrians 


* Abu el Fida, vol. i. p. 105. Ed. Constantinople, A. H. 1286. 
‘Langues Sémitiques,’ p. 303. ¢ July, 1871. 
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minutely chronicled on stones and bricks their triumphs in 
the same region; but we cannot reasonably conclude from 
this that therefore they wrote them up in the streets of 
Hamath and Carchemish for the edification of the vanquished 
Hittites. 

The inscribed Hamath stones, as we have seen, were dressed 
narrow towards the parts on which the inscriptions were 
carved, and the bases were undressed for several feet. The 
stones were built into walls, with the dressed and inscribed 
parts standing out. They were intended to be publicly read, 
and were doubtless in the vernacular of the people. 

Nor is it at all likely that the Hittites would live sur- 
rounded by such literary nations as the Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, the Jews, and the Phenicians, occupying so large 
a place in their estimation, and maintaining their ground so 
well in war and in peace, without having a literature of their 
own, or at least a written language. The relations of the 
Hittites with Assyria were very extensive. They seem to 
have been often in alliance with the Phcenicians, who were 
doubtless their carriers by sea. Hittite warriors were among 
King David’s mighty men at the time he wrote his Psalms, 
and both he and Solomon extended Israelitish influence 
among the Hittites (2 Sam. viii. 10; 1 Kings xi. 1; 2 Chron. 
viii. 4). In addition to waging wars, and concluding treaties 
and forming dynastic alliances with the Egyptians, the 
Hittites had commercial transactions with them. When 
Khita-sir went down into Egypt he would see on the great 
temples of the land the pictures and records of victories 
gained over his ancestors. Every Hittite who went down 
into Egypt for horses, or chariots, or fine linen, would see 
wherever he went abroad, pictures of the captive Khita 
accompanying the boastful Egyptian records, and it is im- 
possible to conceive that anything but lack of a written 
language would prevent so patriotic a people as the Hittites 
from writing up their own achievements. But we know that 
the Hittites had a written language, and that the ‘ Offensive 
and Defensive Alliance between Khita and Kemi,’ which 
Khita-sir took with him to Egypt, and the translation of 
which was inscribed on the temples, was written in the 
language of the Hittites on a silver tablet. There is even 
a contemptuous reference in one of the inscriptions to the 
literary propensities of the Hittites.* 


e 
* Professor Sayce says, ‘ The Egyptian monuments make naaiige a certain 


Kirab-Sar, writer of the books of the Miserable (king) of the Hittites,’ and 
M. de Rougé reminds us that ‘Hebron, the Hittite town of Palestine, once 
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From all the evidence before me, internal and external, I 
am led to conclude that the Hamath inscriptions are in the 
language of the inhabitants, by whom they were intended to 
be publicly read, and that these inhabitants were the Khita or 
Hittites. Had they been inscribed by the invaders who so often 
ravaged the Orontes valley they would doubt less have been 
destroyed as soon as the hereditary enemy turned his back. 

We have thus tried to clear our way by showing what 
these inscriptions are not, and we believe we have pointed 
out what they probably are. Up to the present time we have 
known the Hittites only on the testimony of their neighbours 
and rivals. In these inscriptions the Hittites, I believe, 
speak for themselves, and they have doubtless something in 
return to say of their neighbours. We await their story with 
intense impatience. Other similar inscriptions besides those 
of Hamath are being brought to light, and many more await 
the careful explorer in the land where the spoiler has been 
at work for so many years. We have full confidence that the 
inscriptions will not long remain mute. When they do speak 
they may simply duplicate the Egyptian and Assyrian records 
of bloodshedding. But we may have some additional con- 
firmation of Bible story: of Joshua’s wondrous conquest by 
the waters of Merom; of the relations of King David and 
King Toi (2 Sam. viii. 10); of Solomon’s alliance with a 
Hittite wife; of his building stone cities in Hamath, Xe. 
(2 Chron. viii. 4), and at least they will assist in restoring 
the Hittite kingdom to its position in history as one of the 
mightiest empires of the ancient world.* 

We must, however, labour to unloose the dumb tongue of 
these inscriptions, and to unlock their mysteries, not with the 
view of finding something sensational in them, or for the pur- 
pose of advancing some theory, but from a pure love of know- 
ing what they really contain; and I doubt not that, proceeding 
in the right method of investigation, we shall reach results 
satisfactory to the oriental scholar, and confirmatory of 
Divine truth. 


Since the above was in type Professor Sayce has read 
a paper at the Biblical Archeological Society in which he 


bore the name of Kirjath-Sepher, or ‘City of Books,’ a fact which seems to 
imply that the Semites of the West associated literature and the Hittite race 
together’ (Trans. of the Bib. Arch. Soc., vol. v. p. 29). See also De Rougé’s 
*Mélanges d’Archéologie Egyptienne et Asyrienne,’ vol. ii. p. 3. 

* Mr. Cheyne closes his article with these words: ‘If the Hittites be really 
the inventors of the Hamathite hieroglyphics, this wonderful nation steps into a 
position hardly surpassed by any of the nations of the distant East’ (Encl. Brit., 
Art. ‘ Hittites’). 
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claims to have deciphered the Hittite inscriptions. He has 
certainly provided good working hypotheses with which to 
proceed, and it is greatly to be desired that his persevering 
efforts may be rewarded with success. 

The Biblical Archeological Society has published in ‘ The 
Transactions,’ vii. 3,a series of ten plates, with accurate repre- 
sentations of the Hittite inscriptions. Mr. W. H. Rylands, to 
whom we are indebted for these drawings, accompanies them 
by a memorandum of the most important articles and papers 
that have appeared on the subject. Scholars have now the 
means at hand for thoroughly investigating this subject. 

W. WRIGHT, D.D. 


Art. lVY.—Bach and Handel. 


Bacu and Handel! Their names sound to us like the heroic 
poems of Ossian. Germany looks up to them as to brazen 
pillars of her musical glory, and yet almost a century was 
allowed to elapse, after the echoes of the grand old masters 
had died away, before north and south offered each other their 
hands in mutual efforts to awaken them to new life. 

Though we must admit that the works of Bach and Handel 
-are no longer a problem, that musical science has examined, 
analyzed, and explained them in their theoretical and 
zsthetical aspects, and appointed them their place in the 
history of music and the musical forms of worship ; neverthe- 
less, it must be acknowledged that many sides of their pro- 
ductions, and of their position as regards the history of 
music, have remained untouched, and that what theory and 
science have rendered comprehensible in their works has not 
yet penetrated into the great musical world, so as to pave the 
way for a deeper and move general appreciation of them. 
Here, then, we find a task to fulfil—to make more tangible, 
and to bring nearer to the more cultivated classes, the spiritual 

contents—I had almost said the heart—of their works. 

: This task implies: first, a sketch of the lives of both 
masters; then a consideration of the forms of music which 
represent the culminating point of their productions in their 
interior connection, as well as their musical and historical 
mission and position; and, finally, the characterization of 
their collective creations. The sketch shows the formation of 
both masters ; the second part is devoted to an analysis of the 
musical forms of worship and of the oratorio. These contain 
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the core of their productions, but their abiding worth does not 
consist in artistic form as such; they bear a great, if nota 
greater worth in themselves as a perfected, artistic expres- 
sion of true Christian faith. The third part brings before 
the reader the spiritual peculiarities of the vocal and in- 
strumental music of Bach and Handel; the points at which 
the productions of the two masters meet, and those by which 
they form correlates of each other. We then glance at their 
mission as regards musical art, and thus bring the delineation 
of the two masters to a close. 

Bach and Handel were both born in the year 1685—the 
former on the 21st of March, in the beautifully situated town 
of Hisenach ; the latter on the 23rd of February, in the little 
town of Halle onthe Saal. Bach’s father was court and town 
musician ; Handel’s, official surgeon in Giebicherstein, and 
private valet de chambre and house surgeon to the Prince of 
Saxony—posts to which his ambitious spirit had raised him 
from that of a simple barber. Both families had settled in 
Thuringia towards the end of the sixteenth century. Bach’s 
ancestor was a native of Hungary, by trade a_ barber. 
Handel’s came from Breslau, and worked as a coppersmith. 
It is well known that the Thuringian branch of the Bach 
family had for several generations been distinguished for 
musical talent—many of them had filled the post of organist 
with honour, and were reckoned masters in counterpoint; yet 
their fame had scarcely extended beyond the borders of Thu- 
ringia, and their simple minds seem to have found a sufficient 
reward in the esteem of their fellow townsmen and the modest 
livelihood their positions secured them. 

The most interesting member of this family was Sebastian's 
father, John Ambrosius Bach; not so much on account of his 
musical productions as of an extraordinary natural pheno- 
menon: he had a twin brother, the motet composer, Johann 
Christopher Bach, whom he resembled so closely that the 
wives of the two men could distinguish them only by their 
clothing ; their bodily ailments were simultaneous, and death 
did not keep them long asunder. 

The spirit of contented, silent working which distinguished 
the Bach family was bequeathed to young Sebastian; and the 
soaring mind of George Handel was imparted to his son, 
George Frederic. Nor should we forget to mention the 
mothers of our heroes, who lived virtuously and respectably, 
fulfilling their household duties with womanly simplicity, and 
striving with true motherly love to fill the hearts of their 
children with that most precious of life’s treasures—fear of 
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God and trustin Him. And they did not sow in vain. The seed 
sprang up in the lives of both, and became a fruit that will 
never decay. Both boys were remarkably precocious, and 
early displayed a strong inclination for music: this brought 
out a characteristic without which all genius must perish 
in self. It is the power of will which steadfastly pur- 
sues its aim, and restlessly strives and struggles till it has 
attained it. Their childhood, unlike Mozart’s, has left little 
to amuse and interest posterity. They were no prodigies, ex- 
citing the world’s astonishment ; the wonders did not bloom 
for the common eye, but inwardly. Although few details 
concerning their youth are at the biographer’s command, yet 
their family life and individual circumstances form a suf- 
ficiently striking picture. We see them surrounded by parental 
love, and the favoured of their mothers’ hearts; but while 
the family life of the elder Handel makes a strong framework 
to the picture of the fiery boy, that of the Bach family is 
changed into cypress. Already in his tenth year John 
Sebastian was an orphan. 

On the whole, the first youthful awakening of the young 
Handel appears to have been surrounded by more joy than 
that of Bach’s. The parents of the former were well-to-do; 
those of the latter, owing to the low pay of organists and 
musicians at that time, suffered from straitened means and 
endured many privations. Nothing is known of John 
Sebastian’s first musical utterances or early instruction ; it 
may, however, be assumed that he received his first musical 
direction from his father. Of the little Handel, however, we 
know—from his own communications made to friends in after 
years, and which the Englishman, John Mainwaring, has 
gathered into a little book, ‘Memoirs of the late George 
Frederic Handel, London, 1760’ (Chrysander calls it the first 
biography of a musical artist)—that his childish eyes never 
glistened more happily than when his little hands came in 
contact with some instrument. The Christmas-tree, too, 
always brought an abundance of trumpets, fiddles, pipes, 
drums, &c., with which the relations and friends of the house 
were never weary of satisfying the strange amateurship of 
the child. But when he had reached the age at which his 
school studies were to commence, his father began to frown ; 
these musical sports and fancies were no longer allowed, for 
they ‘ distracted the boy’s attention, and prevented his learn- 
ing.’ And the boy was to learn! All music was persistently 
forbidden. The father had decided that he should be a 
lawyer, and neither tears nor entreaties could alter his deter- 
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mination or soften his severity towards his son’s inclination. 
Only secretly and at stolen moments, and then with pangs of 
conscience —for it was against his father’s command—did the 
child dare to listen to the chorals which every evening floated 
down from the tower of the church of the Sisters of Charity. 
But what is the will even of mature manhood before the might 
of inborn genius? ‘The little music-mad fellow succeeded in 
either begging or buying a spinet, and had it secretly conveyed 
to the garret without his father’s knowing anything about it. 
And now the boy ‘by the mercy of God’ sat before his instru- 
ment in the still night, and gave himself up to the first wing- 
strokes of his genius. 

At school he was diligent and made great progress. This 
it was, perhaps, which softened his father’s severity and 
induced him to permit musical relaxation at free hours; but 
instruction, musical instruction, which he so yearned for was 
not to be obtained. Here too, however, the boy’s boldness 
and strength of will led him to his aim. In Weissenfels 
there lived a prince who held musical art in honour, who 
paid great attention to Church music, and had also pre- 
pared an asylum in his court for the German Opera, then 
in its first bloom. If only he could persuade his father! 
It so happened that the elder Handel was journeying to 
Weissenfels, but the child begged in vain to be taken with 
him. Quickly however he devised a plan. When the vehicle 
drove off he managed to place himself so that he should not 
be perceived ; he then ran after the carriage, still unseen, and 
they had gone a good way before his father became aware of 
his son’s disobedience. The boy now stepped before him with 
a look of defiance, but as he gazed into his father’s angry face 
all opposition vanished, his courage sank, with tearful eyes 
the little hero begged to be taken on, and never, in all his 
life, would he do such a thing again—and the old man con- 
sented. And now a bright day dawned for him among the 
musicians at Weissenfels. Everywhere he found friends and 
allies who sought to bend his father’s will; even the organist 
was persuaded to allow him to mount the organ bench and 
play at the conclusion of the service. The prince remarked 
it, listened attentively, and sent for the boy; and when the 
latter fearlessly expressed his desire he overwhelmed him 
with praise, filled his pockets with money, and earnestly 
represented to the father that it was a sin to try to suppress 
an inborn talent. 

The consequence of this journey was, that young Handel 
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time organist at Halle, and highly esteemed. But the plan of 
making him a lawyer was not given up: the boy carried on 
his music with glowing zeal without neglecting his other 
studies. He played upon the piano and the organ, the violin 
and the hautboy, as well as upon other orchestral instruments 
‘which were gradually brought into the circle of his musical 
exercises. He also found models for his creative genius in the 
compositions of his master Zachau, at that time highly 
renowned, as well as in the works of Frohberger, a native of 
Halle, who died in Vienna in 1695, as court organist to the 
Emperor Ferdinand III.; of the Venetian Alberti; of the 
Munich organist Kerl, who died 1690; also in the works of 
Strunk, Ebner, and others masters of that day. He com- 
posed very rapidly ; pieces for the organ and church cantatas 
were the most usual. Every week something new had to be 
‘dished up.’ Nothing has been found of these his earliest 
labours ; but, in after years, Handel expressed himself very 
pleasantly about his zeal and his first attempts: ‘I composed 
at that time like the devil, and principally for the hautboy, 
my favourite instrument.’ 

Handel had nearly attained his twelfth year when he 
undertook his first artistic journey to Berlin, to the city 
where Steffani’s pupil, Leibnitz’s friend, the ‘ philosophical 
queen,’ the Electress Sophie Charlotte—consort to the Elector 
(afterwards king) Frederic I.—had won distinction and pro- 
tection for musical art. She was herself accustomed to 
accompany on the piano the concerts and operas in which the 
princes and princesses took part. Thither streamed com- 
posers, singers, and virtuosi from all lands, and found a 
friendly reception. There the boy went through the first 
fiery trial of his extraordinary gift. His skill on the piano 
had awakened admiration, and in all circles they spoke of 
the young virtuoso, in whose praise the whole court, the aged 
Pater Attilio—who was said to be the best pianist there—and 
the whole corporation and troop of musicians joined. Only 
the lip of the Italian Buononcini curled scornfully when they 
warily praised his performances ; he, the celebrated composer, 
did not think it worth his while to take notice of the boy. 
But when they continued to talk of his abilities, and particu- 
larly of his talent for composition, he devised an exemplary 
trial which was at once to put an end to all this chattering. 
He arranged a chromatic cantata with thorough bass for the 
piano, and gave the latter to Handel as an accompaniment. 
He seated himself courageously at the piano, and performed 
the difficult task with the assurance of a practised master. 
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Buononcini’s tone became more polite, but Handel had raised 
himself up an enemy whom he was to meet again when at the 
zenith of his glory and of his manly powers. 

Handel had scarcely returned to his parents’ house, where 
he related with warmth and vivacity all that had happened 
to him in the metropolis, when a letter arrived from Berlin 
from the Elector, in which he expressed a wish to send the 
boy to Italy at his own cost for his further development. But 
the careful father saw at a glance that this favour would lay a 
slavish chain about his son, and he had determined that the 
boy should remain free as long as his eye was there to watch 
over him. This distinction, which, of eourse, according to the 
manners of the time, would have made its recipient a mere 
musical vassal of the court, was with all reverence, as 
Mainwaring expresses it, ‘most humbly prayed against.’ 


Whilst Handel’s talents were thus powerfully unfolding 
under the careful guidance and protection of his father, Jouy 
SepastTian Baca had already with tearful eyes followed his 
parents to the tomb. He found a refuge as well as musical 
instruction in the house of his eldest brother, John Chris- 
topher, who was organist at Ohrdruff. But at the time when 


his young contemporary had already earned his first laurels, 
hewas struggling ; yes, struggling—in the peculiar meaning of 
the word—with the first elements of higher art. Bach’s 
childhood has nothing of that sunny splendour in which the 
young eagle Handel first raised his pinions; it is dimmed 
by sorrow and privation. John Christopher appears never to 
have thought of replacing the loss of his parents by benevo- 
lence, and affection ; he was hard, severe, and unkind. Even in 
the music lessons these qualities appear to have predomi- 
nated, and gave no encouragement to poor Sebastian’s striv- 
ings. A book of copied music, which contained pieces by 
Frohberger, Pachelbel, Buxtehude, Kerl, and other famous 
composers, was the focus of John Sebastian’s desires. His 
brother obstinately refused it him, and yet the boy’s whole 
soul hung on the study of it ; but as the inner impulsion to 
music had enabled young Handel to overcome all difficulties, 
so did Sebastian find the way to get possession of the 
book. It was in a cupboard, the door of which was of wire- 
work ; and through this he drew the longed-for treasure. 
The pieces of music were now to be re-copied, without his 
brother’s remarking it; this could not be done by day, and he 
had no money to procure himself a light. Then the moon 
came and dried the boy’s tears, and as long as she shone he 
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sat in his little room and wrote diligently. This silent friend 
came and went six times before the work was finished. So 
allied in spirit, they both showed thus early that iron stead- 
fastness which remained during their whole lives the principal 
trait of their characters. But Sebastian was not long to enjoy 
his conquered treasure; his brother discovered the copy and 
took it away. 

New misery broke upon him. His brother died, and again 
he was without a shelter. Courageously he took his pilgrim’s 
staff and wandered to Liineberg, accompanied by a school- 
fellow named Erdmann, who afterwards became a baron and 
imperial Russian resident at Dantzig. Sebastian’s magnifi- 
cent soprano voice procured him a place in the choir of St. 
Michael’s church. Though his pay was slender, he appears 
never to have lost sight of his star of hope, not even when 
his voice changed and he lost his place in consequence. Again 
he seized his pilgrim’s staff. He had diligently practised on 
the organ at Luneberg, and had made immense progress. 
Hamburg, where the celebrated John Adam Reinken edified 
the congregation of St. Katherine’s church with his organ 
playing, was now his goal. He wished to hear Reinken, and 
learn all he could by listening to him. He also turned his 
steps towards Celle, where Duke William had formed a 
French choir; he wished to become acquainted with the 
French taste. Painfully, and in the midst of severe priva- 
tions, did he thus gather together the grains of knowledge, 
and no one suspected under his scanty garments the future 
king of Church music. 

The year 1703 gave Bach new life. It brought him a place 
as violinist in the royal chapel at Weimar; and scarcely had 
a year gone by when his call to be organist of the church of 
the Sisters of Charity at Arnstadt (1704) fulfilled a long- 
cherished wish: he found himself in possession of the best 
organ of his time. His office left him leisure enough to con- 
tinue his studies on the organ and in composition. His de- 
velopment appears very slow when compared with the wealth 
and magnificence of his later creations; no one guided his 
steps, no one carefully overlooked his studies and smoothed 
his way. This it was which checked the former, but this it 
was also which formed that powerful originality of his being 
to which all time will look up with astonishment. 

The masters round whom Handel had twined himself, so 
to speak, in his musical climbing were also the supports of 
Bach’s mental development. Little remains to posterity of 
his first essays in composition, but that little, according to 
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C. H. Bitter, shows a subordination to conventionality and 
prescription, from which, however, already sunny rays of his 
mighty creative power shine forth. It appears that during 
the service he often gave himself up to the current of his 
ideas. Ina sketch of his life by Beisker we find the remark, 
that the congregation, struck by Bach’s wonderful playing, 
often forgot to join in the singing. The official protocol con- 
cerning his manner of playing the chorales, says ‘that the 
congregation were confounded.’ 

Altogether it appears that Bach’s performance of the duties 
of his office.often brought him into collision with the consis- 
tory, and that in no agreeable way. It was especially the 
‘strange variations’ he brought into the chorales that gave 
occasion to their interference. A passage in a protocol refer- 
ring to this, says, ‘ That in future when he wished to bring in 
a tonum peregrinum he should keep to the same, and not so 
quickly fall into another, or, as he had been hitherto wont to 
do, play in quite a tonum contrarium.’ Besides this the church 
committee complained of his obstinacy in permitting him- 
self to-introduce novelties and changing the figurals into 
chorales. 

A dereliction of duty of another kind also brought him 
reproof. The Dane Buxtehude had been appointed organist 
in Lubeck. His fame as such had already gone all over 
Germany. Bach, full of the fermentation of a spirit strug- 
gling for formation, regarded such extraordinary phenomena 
as artistic revelations, to which he found himself, as it were, 
instinctively drawn, to gain through them a higher freedom 
and clearness for his own genius. ‘To Lubeck, then, he went. 
In 1705 he obtained a month’s leave of absence ‘to learn this 
and that in his art.’ He paid no attention to the rough time 
of year, nor did the distance of sixty miles alarm him, 
although, owing to his small means, he was obliged to go on 
foot ; he only thought of ‘learning this and that in his art.’ 
The four weeks passed, and, enchained by the novelty of 
Buxtehude’s playing, he took little heed of his leave of 
absence, and remained the fourth part of a year a hidden 
listener. Thence he had brought back his ‘strange varia- 
tion’ to Arnstadt. This arbitrary prolongation of his vaca- 
tion had awakened the wrath of his superiors, and they 
unburdened themselves in many a reproof. What did those 
gentlemen know of the might of the divine spark of genius, 
striving for form and clearness! In their books of office they 
found indeed rules for the town pipers, organists, &c., but for 
that there were no directions. Bach, however, followed the 
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bent of his genius, and, without heeding them, gave himself 
up to his studies with renewed zeal and aspiration. 


While Bach’s pinions were silently unfolding, Grorcr 
Frepertc Hanpet had already acquired fame as an opera 
composer. At the beginning of the year 1705 his ‘ Almira’ 
appeared on the Hamburg stage, and not only brought him the 
joyful acclamations of the public, but also the approbation of 
connoisseurs. This opera, which was given twenty times be- 
tween the 8th of January and the 25th of February, already 
bore all the peculiarities of his later style, although less 
worked out, and still following the direction of the Hamburg 
operatic taste of that day. Chrysander describes his style, 
when speaking of ‘ Almira,’ in the following striking words: 
‘ Handel unrolls rapidly, and with one stroke, with both arms 
as it were, a broad picture of tone, and then, before one has 
been able to observe it closely, rapidly folds it again, to lead 
on to what is to follow.’ It was that which quickly threw into 
the shade, when compared with his, the works of his active and 
celebrated contemporaries Mattheson, Keiser, Telemann, &c. 
But the shouts of the multitude did not lead the young man 
astray, and while they spent the reward of their exertions in 
wine and oysters, and ran up bills without end, he quietly 
gave his lessons as before, worked on joyfuliy, and kept 
together what he had earned. A steadfast morality carried 
Handel unharmed over many an abyss; that, and the sim- 
plicity of his manners and the fewness of his needs in the 
midst of a particularly slippery and ostentatious set of 
acquaintances, are more astonishing even than his talents. 

From his visit to Berlin till now, Handel had passed 
through an important phase of development. After his stay 
there, his musical studies had been continued as before with 
equal diligence and delight, but his father had not changed 
his intention of making his son a lawyer. And the latter 
honoured his father’s wish and will; and strove to fulfil his 
expectations in this particular also. Even after his father’s 
death (1697), he devoted himself earnestly to the study of 
law, and before his seventeenth year he had already passed 
through the Latin school. The student’s book of the Halle 
University, founded about the year 1694, shows his entrance 
as a scholar under the date February 10, 1702. We read in 
his own handwriting— 


10. Georg Friedrich Hiindel, Halle-Magdeburg. 


So he studied law and music till he recognized his overpower- 
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ing capabilities for the latter, and had attained that grade of 
development which enabled him to step forward independently 
into the field of publicity. The offer of the place of organist 
in the palace church, by the magistrate of Halle, was the 
external inducement to this change in his plan of life. He 
accepted it, and fulfilled the duties of his office with zeal and 
fidelity, striving, like Bach, to elevate the service by his art. 
He formed a choir of his schoolfellows, composed cantatas— 
several hundreds are said to have been set to music at that 
time—and, after careful study, brought them out on Sundays 
and feast days. He kept his place till 1703; then a small 
town could no longer hold him, he must see the world and 
try his strength farther. 

The rich Hanseatic town on the Elbe had already for 
several years drawn the attention of the musical world. A 
German opera had originated there, not paid from the trea- 
sures of a prince for the amusement of the court and a few 
distinguished guests, but from the means of some of the 
burghers, and in which, for a moderate sum paid at the 
doors, every one could participate. George Mattheson and 
Reinhard Keiser were at that time the rulers of the Hamburg 
boards. And while Keiser’s lightfooted genius overwhelmed 
and enchanted the public with a shower of sportive, tender 
melodies, Mattheson, the universal genius, who was to-day 
singer and actor, to-morrow a severe critic, to-day composed 
an opera and to-morrow church music, and by his learned 
mien had long held the chair of authority, knew how to 
retain the respect of the musicians and of the multitude. 
But great as was the fame of the Hamburg opera, and worthy 
of notice as it might have been in a musical-historical point 
of view, its positive worth is pointed out in a few words: it 
paved the way for popular elements, and had no higher im- 
portance ; its aim was the pastime and amusement of the 
multitude. The music, taken from the hands of the Italians, 
was carelessly worked up; the text of a frivolity and empti- 
ness such as scarcely any other epoch has given an example 
of. The latter was manufactured by the poets Postel, Bressand, 
&e., who, with the above-named musicians, formed the élite 
of the Hamburg Opera Company at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Thither Handel wandered, and thence 
he received for many years a decided musical direction. 

In the year 1703 Handel was second violin in the opera 
orchestra under Mattheson’s direction, and held himself, as 
the latter expressed it, ‘as if he could not count up to five.’ 
But he was soon to astonish everybody. In 1704 he came 
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before the public with great applause, with his ‘ Passion, 
taken from the nineteenth chapter of the Gospel according to 
St. John,’ rhymed by Postel. In 1705 came out his ‘ Almira.’ 
Then followed ‘Nero;’ or, as the title on the text-book 
stands, ‘ Love obtained through Blood and Murder; or, Nero, 
an opera represented on the Hamburg stage, 1705.’ In few 
texts has moral dulness displayed itself in such a degree as 
in this; a remark which applies to all text-making of that 
day. Handel himself, in reference to this, uses these memor- 
able words, ‘ How can a musician compose anything beautiful 
when he has no beautiful words.’ 

His residence in Hamburg lasted from 1703-1706. Two 
other operas, ‘Florindo’ and ‘ Daphne,’ fall into this epoch, 
and with the above-mentioned laid the foundation of his fame 
as an opera composer. Besides these he set to music a 
quantity of other texts both sacred and profane—psalms, 
cantatas, and pieces for the piano, violin, and other instru- 
ments. But they were eclipsed, though of no small worth, 
when compared with his operas; it was the time when the 
opera wielded the musical sceptre, and the sacred pieces of 
only those composers could meet with success who had already 
earned their laurels in the former department. Handel had 
grown in Hamburg, but, although the greatness of his nature 
could not be concealed, he still walked in the broad way of 
custom and prescription. 

Now we see him treading the old musical Land of Promise, 
to which Hamburg was only the introduction ; he turned his 
steps towards Italy. We see him at the court of Florence, where 
his ‘ Roderigo’ was represented with great success. We hear 
in Venice the enthusiastic ‘Viva il caro Sassone!’ at the 
bringing out of his ‘ Agrippina’ (1707). We see him again 
wandering to Naples and Rome, overwhelmed by the enthu- 
siastic acclamations of the multitude. We perceive him amidst 
the great and mighty of the land, surrounded by wealth and 
splendour; but unchangeable as in the days of Hamburg are 
the purity of his morals, the simplicity and modesty of his 
manners, and the firmness of his mind. The latter was put 
to the proofin Rome. One of the cardinals, namely—probably 
at the instigation of the Pope—tried to persuade Handel to 
come over to the Catholic Church. He answered simply that 
he possessed neither capacity nor vocation to examine into 
dogmas and differences of doctrine ; but thus much he could 
affirm, that he was fully resolved to remain till the end of his 
life a member of that sacred community in the bosom of which 
he had been born and brought up. 
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He also gained the friendship of men of enduring musical 
importance, e¢.g., Alessandro Scarlatti and Antonio Lotti, 
who were the heads of the Neapolitan and Venetian schools. 
He had also his triumphs on the piano and organ. In Rome 
he had an artistic competition with the celebrated Domenico 
Scarlatti, the founder of the virtuoso style of piano playing, 
and who was also an excellent organist. Handel won the 
victory on the organ, on the piano it was undecided. Scar- 
latti’s admiration for his rival was so sincere and so great 
that, even in advanced years, when his name was mentioned, 
he bared his head and made the sign of the cross. 

Handel remained in Italy till 1709. His spirit, quick to 
receive and to work out, and his eye, ever open for connective 
circumstances, had soon enabled him to become master of all 
that was important in Italian music. During those years he 
also composed a great deal, both for secular and sacred 
purposes. But the works of this period, although adorned 
with imposing features, do not rise in worth above those of his 
contemporaries. 

He now returned to Germany, and turned his steps towards 
Hanover, whither the Italian opera, under the direction of the 
aged Abbé Steffani, might have attracted him. Steffani was 
soon after appointed bishop, and the direction of the opera 
was delivered over to Handel. But before entering upon this 
scene of activity he obtained permission to go to England, 
where he possessed many friends at court whom he had gained 
in Italy. He went round by Halle, the place of his birth, and 
where his beloved mother—now unfortunately blind—still 
lived. He also visited his old master Zachau. It will ever 
remain an edifying picture for posterity, this great and 
powerful man, whose proud neck had never bowed to any 
human being, bending to kiss his mother’s hand, and repeat- 
ing, with childish simplicity, his thanks to his old teacher, 
who was now poor and supported by him. 

He arrived in England towards the end of the year 1710, 
and met with a brilliant reception both from the court 
and the nobility. The manager of the Haymarket Theatre, 
Aaron Hill, immediately drew his attention to the text of the 
opera ‘ Rinaldo,’ which Handel is said to have composed in 
a fortnight. The new opera met with universal approbation. 
The music publisher, Walsh, gained £1500 by it in a short 
time. Hereupon Handel, who heard of it, said to him in his 
dry, humorous way: ‘My dear Walsh, for us to be on equal 
terms, you must compose the next opera, and I will sell it.’ 

At the expiration of his leave of absence he returned to 
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Hanover, where he occupied himself as opera director without 
interruption for two years. But he yearned to be back in 
England; so he obtained a second leave of absence, when 
it was stated that, after the lapse of a ‘ fitting time,’ he 
should resume his place. Again be was joyfully greeted, and 
was so captivated by the opera, and the way of living—which 
in all its circumstances was so much freer and more magnifi- 
cent than in Germany, and so much more in unison with his 
soaring spirit—that, like Bach in his Arnstadt organ-service, 
the- Hanoverian ‘ Kapellmeister’ forgot the ‘ fitting time,’ 
and remained in England. 

Here, in England, Handel found a proper soil for his restless 
strivings, and we see him gradually rising to that spiritual 
height which adorned his head with the laurels of immortality. 
Opportunity was soon given him of shining as a composer. 
The celebration of the peace of Utrecht gave occasion to his 
Te Deum and Jubilate (in D, 1713), which piece opened the 
ranks of his more important creations. As a recompense, 
Queen Anne settled on him a life pension of £200. But the 
monarch soon died, and the Elector of Hanover—whom she 
hated—landed at Greenwich, September 18, 1715, to ascend 
the English throne as George I. Handel was not pleased with 
this change, for he felt that the faithless opera director could 
not appear before the eyes of the king. The latter ignored 
him. Whilst the members of the royal family appeared almost 
every evening at the operatic performances, the king remained 
absent, although music was the only art he was fond of. This 
became more and more distressing for Handel, and at last he 
sought to conciliatehim. A great water-party gave the desired 
opportunity. Handel composed the piece known as ‘ Wasser- 
musik,’ concealed himself and musicians on board the royal 
yacht, and, at a certain distance from the shore, at a signal 
agreed upon with the Baron Kielmannsegge and Lord Burling- 
ton, presented his musical petition. The king was taken by 
surprise, the music pleased him, and the undutiful ‘ Kapell- 
meister’ was forgiven. As a token of reconciliation, his 
former salary was renewed, with an increase of £200. He 
now—some short journeys excepted—remained definitively in 
England. 

Handel now lived splendidly. He was a household guest in 
the magnificent saloons of the highest circles, and the most 
important men in England were his friends. He occupied 
himself principally with the opera, of which he was unlimited 
ruler. Until 1720 he had been employed by the English 
nobility, and especially by the Duke of Chandos, whose music 
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director at Canons he was. The Duke induced him to compose 
the first English oratorio ‘ Esther,’ for which he paid him 
£1000—a sum which no German composer, before or after, 
has ever received. Then began a new episode of his life which 
did not, indeed, lead his artistic working directly into new 
paths, but prepared for them and gave him higher import- 
ance. The king and the nobility subscribed to found the Royal 
Academy of Music, which took upon itself the task of bringing 
out specimens of the best Italian operas. Handel was entrusted 
with the artistic direction, and also commissioned to engage 
the artists necessary to carry out the plan. Until now he had 
lived a joyous artist life, the sun of which had been seldom 
clouded. He had striven and created warmly and powerfully, 
but nothing had yet summoned him to combat with those 
circumstances which often strew the artist’s path with thorns. 
With his call to the direction of the new academy, his sunny 
artist life is over ; the signal is given ; the storm of life begins. 


In the meantime, Bacn had not been idle; he, too, had to 
go through his year of wanderings. But no huzza of an 
enthusiastic multitude meets our ear, nowhere do we find him 
surrounded with life’s external splendours, and the eye seeks 
him in vain among the famous of that day. And yet his mind 
was not less lofty and bold, his powers not less great ; but the 
palm for which he wrestled was of another kind. 

Bach’s way was painful and steep—it was the way of the 
lonely and self-taught. It was not permitted him to turn 
aside, and his soul was immutably filled with the Word of 
God, the power of which he sought to embody in a stream of 
harmony. Bach had never composed an opera; his eye was 
fixed immovably on the house of the Lord, to adorn which 
with his art he considered as the highest honour of existence. 
That was the ideal inheritance of the organist family Bach, 
which found its embodiment in him. 

It appears that Bach was not particularly pleased with 
Arnstadt. Already, in the year 1708, we see him settled 
as first organist in the free imperial town of Mulhouse. He 
was then only twenty-two years old, yet his taste for domestic 
life and happiness appears already firmly stamped, for we find 
him here with the first companion of his life, who brought 
him eight children, and among them the afterwards famous 
Friedemann and Emanuel. As in Arnstadt, so here, his 
earnest desire was to improve Church music according to his 
ideas. But as there, so also here, he found no sympathy with 
his endeavours, and the conflicts with those who were set over 
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him were renewed. How full of his calling Bach was, and 
how firmly his mind was directed to one point, is seen in the 
‘Pro Memoria’ which he sent in to the Mulhouse magistrate 
announcing his retirement from office. ‘A well-regulated, 
intelligible Church music to the honow of God,’ i.e., such as 
would correspond both to the inner necessities and outward 
forms of Divine service, and which could be carried out with 
systematic order and completeness ; that was the aim of his 
endeavours. The magistrate, however, thought his judgment 
the best, for what Bach played upon the organ was not so 
strictly choral as what he had been accustomed to from his 
predecessors ; and so they let the young organist go. 

Bach now settled in Weimar, where, during a former short 
stay, he had had the opportunity of playing before the court, 
and had awakened universal astonishment. He was ap- 
pointed (1708) private and court organist. He remained 
here until the year 1717, and acquired a perfect mastery of 
both organ and piano, but always in the direction he had 
proposed to himself. His fame as an organist spread to the 
neighbouring countries, and brought him many acknowledg- 
ments. In 1717 he was called to the court of Dresden, to 
enter into a musical competition with the arrogant French 
organist, Marchand. The latter had been long since banished 
from France. The approbation of the French court and 
people had made him overbearing, and he carelessly squan- 
dered his splendid income while his wife was in want. The 
king, hearing of this, commanded that, for the future, 
Marchand should receive only the half of his salary, and the 
other half should be paid to his wife. Just at that time 
Marchand had to play the mass at Versailles. All at once 
the organ was dumb, and the organist left the church. The 
king immediately inquired the cause of this strange proceed- 
ing, to which he answered defiantly: ‘As my wife receives 
half the pay, let her also play the other half of the mass.’ 
He was banished. His astonishing skill, however, procured 
him an appointment at Dresden. But here, too, his pre- 
sumption, especially to his colleagues, was ivsupportable, 
and it was determined to humble him. With the consent of 
the Elector, Bach was invited to Dresden, and without 
Marchand’s knowing it, was conducted to a court concert 
where he had just been playing. When it was over Bach 
was required to try the piano. As if in play, he took up the 
other’s theme, and varied it in the most manifold and un- 
heard-of ‘manner. The competition on the organ between 
the two was to take place next day; but when the hour 
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arrived, they announced to the court who were present, that 
‘the Frenchman had gone off before daybreak by the ‘‘ quick 
post.”’ Hereupon the Elector sent Bach 100 louis d’or, 
which, however, through the dishonesty of a servant, was 
never delivered. 

About this time (1717) Bach was invited to Céthen by the 
Prince of Anhalt. He there found the opportunity of study- 
ing the compositions of other masters, and of clearing and 
sifting what he had himself attained. His musical knowledge 
and capabilities were already far beyond the accustomed 
limits, and he mastered all the musical forms with wonderful 
skill. During these years, and especially in Weimar, he had 
composed a great deal. The greater part of his compositions 
for the organ, many fugues for the piano, as well as several 
cantatas originated here; but he had not yet attained that 
full maturity which was to unfold his genius in all its 
greatness. Here, in Céthen, he passed through his second 
preparatory stage; Arnstadt, Mulhouse, Weimar form the 
Jjirst; he there attained his climax in piano and organ 
playing, and then suddenly turned to the composition of 
instrumental music. As the undying prince of the oratorio 
was developed from the celebrated opera composer Handel, 
so Bach required instrumental music as the transition to 


‘imperishable rule in Church music. 


Domestic sorrow befell him in Céthen—he lost his wife 
(1720) ; but his strong mind and solicitude for his orphan 
children did not allow him to give way to grief. He entered 
into second ties with the daughter of Wulken, court musician 
to the Duke of Weissenfels, and who was said to be a fine 
soprano. How fervent Bach’s love was is shown in that 
exquisite air, which still lives as a popular song in the hearts 
and mouths of the Thuringians, ‘ Willst du dein Herze 
schenken, so fang es heimlich an.’ It was sent to her 
probably during their engagement. By this marriage he 
had twelve children, amongst whom were the so-called 
Buckeberg Bach and the London Bach. 

From Cothen he undertook a journey to Hamburg, probably 
as competitor for the place of organist which was then filled 
by the almost centenarian Reinken. The latter heard Bach’s 
organ playing, and embraced him with the words: ‘I thought 
this art had died out; but I see that it still lives, and I 
shall go home with joy.’ Bach, however—wherefore is not 
known—did not get the appointment. At this time Kuhnau, the 
aged precentor of the Thomas’ School in Leipsic, died. Bach 
was his successor (1723), and now begins that widely ex- 
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tended epoch of activity which unfolded his genius to its full 
strength, and enabled him to fulfil that lofty mission which 
had ever announced itself so mightily in him. We now greet 
Bach the master ! 

The activity he displayed in Leipsic is astonishing. As 
precentor at the St. Thomas’ School, he was also music 
director of the two principal churches of the town, as well as 
of St. Peter’s and the New Church, and, besides this, he had 
to give musical instruction to the pupils of the Thomas’ School. 
Now there was no lack of work! Motets, cantatas, hymns 
sprang from his mind with incredible rapidity and luxuriant 
abundance. Only an artist possessed of the fullest mastery 
of form could possibly have created so much. Here, at last, 
he had the satisfaction to obtain a friend who shared and 
supported his endeavours. This was the superintendent, 
Solomon Deyling, who for twenty-seven years endeavoured, 
in communion with him, to enliven the sacred solemnities, 
to bring sermon and singing into unison, and to provide the 
house of God with music elevating heart and mind. Bach 
chose his music according to the gospel for the day, and to 
be more sure, he sent Deyling each time several cantatas to 
choose from. 

Bach’s connection with the rectors of the school was less 
agreeable. One, indeed, Gessner, was his friend; but a 
later one, Ernesti, had no taste for music, and regarded it 
only as a thing created to distract from more serious studies. 
Bach lived in continual collision with him, and it went so far, 
that at last the matter was brought before the Leipsic tribunal. 
Of course it cannot be denied that Bach was not of the most 
supple nature, and with the consciousness of his artistic 
powers he did what seemed right to himself in the exercise 
of his office, without troubling himself about the orders or 
wishes of the uninitiated. But this side of his character 
should not be too rashly judged. Obstinacy and inflexibility 
are not a privilege kindly granted to an artist, but a necessity 
of his being, and especially of a reformatory and innovating 
genius. But the Leipsic school committee saw only the self- 
will of a ‘subordinate,’ and Bach’s haughty silence under 
reproof only the more inflamed their anger. At last the 
tempest broke loose; they called him ‘incorrigible,’ and 
decided on ‘lowering the precentor’s pay.’ And what did he 
really require? An, according to our notions, exceedingly 
modest arrangement of the choirs and orchestra, in order 
to execute his magnificent consecration anthems. For his 
double choruses he required the number of twelve, and instead 
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of an orchestra dwindled down to four town pipers, three 
violinists and an assistant, only double the number! But 
the Town Council were still more provoked when Bach, in- 
stead of complaining of the diminution of his pay, which he 
proudly ignored, accused them of lowering Church music, 
and preventing a right frame of mind in the congregation by 
the inefficient execution of the same. He, the master, who 
gave himself up faithfully to his mission, without heeding 
his already scanty means of livelihood, he was punished by 
his superiors! This treatment was humiliating and insulting, 
and provoked him to procure some external prestige which 
would secure him from anything similar. He now composed 
the so-called short mass, the choruses of which form the 
beginning of his gigantic Mass in B flat ; dedicated it to the 
young Elector Frederic Augustus II. (1733), and solicited a 
title. Three years later he was named Royal Court Composer 
‘on account of his great skill.’ This was the external splen- 
dour which surrounded him ! 

Bach continued creating and working in spite of the many 
opposing circumstances, in spite of the many sorrows in 
his family which his unharmoniously talented son Friede- 
mann principally occasioned. Now originated his chorales for 
several voices, his Christmas Oratorio, his Passion Music, 
his great Mass in B flat, a quantity of smaller works for the 
church, as well as many pieces for the piano and organ. Of 
all these creations he lived to see only eight pass through the 
press, and even these were disposed of with difficulty ; nay, he 
distributed a great part of the copies ‘ gratis’ to his friends. 
The time when Bach would be appreciated was still far off. 
He performed the duties of his office earnestly and actively, 
with few interruptions, until his death. A journey now and 
then to Dresden to hear the Italian music and, as he used to 
say to his son Friedemann, to rejoice in the ‘ beautiful Dresden 
songs,’ and his famous journey to Potsdam in May, 1747, 
is all that broke in upon his activity. He was fond of Dresden; 
there they always heard with admiration his powerful organ- 
playing, which at each visit rolled through St. Sophia’s 
church. In Potsdam it was the great Fritz who looked up to 
the old master with respect, who himself led him through his 
castle from instrument to instrument—Frederic the Great pos- 
sessed a rich choice of the best of that time—for him to try 
them all. And how Bach ‘tried’ is seen in his ‘ Musical 
Offering, humbly dedicated to His Majesty the King of 
Prussia’—a fugue which he had played as a free fantasia 
before the king and then worked up according to the rules of 
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art. The journey to Potsdam, whither he was invited by 
Frederic the Great, was the last sunbeam of his life. Sorrow 
and suffering followed. His eyes were weak, and became more 
so through want of care; for, in order somewhat to diffuse his 
compositions, because he could find no editor, he was obliged 
to engrave them himself. He underwent two operations; 
they failed, and his eyesight was lost for ever. Powerful 
remedies broke his strong nature; a six months’ sickness 
followed, and at last, on the 28th July, 1750, a quarter before 
nine in the evening, the genius fled from its earthly tabernacle. 
And no journal, no funeral solemnity announced that the 
great precentor was dead; only a note, copied from a burial 
certificate which was, and is still to be, found in the Town 
Library at Leipsic, informs us that—a man, 67 years old, 
Herr Johann Sebastian Bach, Bandmaster and Precentor of 
the St. Thomas’ School, was conveyed to burial on a hearse 
30th July, 1750. 


The Titanic Hanpet, too, had to pass through the school of 
sorrow. Since 1720 the head of the newly founded academy, 
he had been the ruler of the opera, and was attended by a 
galaxy of artistic phenomena who sang under his direction. 
The best Italian operas were splendidly brought out, among 


them Handel’s ‘ Rhadamisto,’ ‘Muzio Scevola,’ ‘ Floridante,’ 
‘ Ottone,’ ‘ Flavio,’ ‘Giulio Cesare,’ ‘ Tamerlano,’ ‘ Rodelinda,’ 
‘Scipione,’ ‘ Alessandro,’ ‘ Admeto,’ ‘ Ricardo I.,’ ‘ Siroe,’ 
‘Tolemeo.’ But opponents also appeared, and among them 
the composer Buononcini, whom the promising boy Handel 
had met on his first artistic journey, and whose playful 
melodies were more acceptable to the general public than 
Handel’s serious productions. The Italians particularly could 
not endure that a German should attain the musical supre- 
macy at the English court. But Handel seemed charmed 
against their intrigues, and their highest trills and quavers 
were put to silence before the greatness of his harmonies. 
With the singers he was less successful, for singers are wont 
to consider composers as having come into the world for 
their sakes alone, and it is difficult to have to do with their 
caprices. Sometimes he broke down their opposition, as once 
in the case of the cantatrice Cuzzoni—who was morally and 
corporally as ugly as her singing was bewitching—when she 
would not sing an air until he had altered it to please her: in 
the most violent rage he held her out of the window, and 
threatened to throw her down if she remained obstinate, 
thundering out the while, ‘Madame, je sais bien que vous étes 
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une veritable diablesse; mais je vous fais savoir—moi! moi! 
que je suis Belzebub, le chef des diables!’ But if he some- 
times broke down their opposition, it helped little, for the 
singers’ caprices are like the hydra’s head. At last Handel 
was obliged to yield. The jealousy and contentions of the 
singers among themselves were also very violent; the beauti- 
ful Faustina Hasse and Cuzzoni tore out each other’s hair on the 
stage, Senesino was at variance with his colleagues, the taste 
for Buononcini’s music got the upper hand; the confusion 
became worse and worse, till suddenly the bankruptcy of the 
eompany put an end to it all. 

Again the nobility united to found an academy, and again 
Handel travelled to Italy to gather the necessary musical 
talent. On his journey back he visited his mother, now seventy 
years old, and received her last blessing: shortly after his 
departure he received the news of her death. She was indeed 
the only woman who had ever reigned in his heart. While in 
Halle he was invited to Leipsic by the son of his contemporary 
Bach. The two had never met, but Bach had recognized the 
other’s greatness, and earnestly desired to express his admi- 
ration in person. Unfortunately Handel could not accept the 
invitation ; the day of his departure for England was already 
fixed. So fate would have it that these two, the greatest of 
their time in the domain of music, should never know each 
other personally. When Handel arrived in London the 
academy was opened a second time. Splendid names shone 
on the list of performers, even the great Bernacchi was among 
the number, also the celebrated names of the male and female 
singers Ligio, Fabri, Bertoli, Merighi, &c. But neither they 
nor Handel’s new operas ‘ Lothario,’ ‘Partenope,’ ‘ Poro,’ 
‘Ezio,’ &e., could prevent the ship from driving towards 
Charybdis. Handel’s strong hand, it is true, sought to guide 
the helm, but it was too weak against the opposing current. 
Singers and composers, and among them Porpora and Hasse, 
fell a-quarrelling, and finally turned against Handel; even 
the nobility, to whom his proud artistic confidence and un- 
bending will were not always agreeable, took part with them. 
He was obliged to retire from the direction of the academy. 
But this blow did not bend him. He again travelled to Italy, 
brought back other singers, and opened a theatre in the 
Haymarket (1733) at his own cost. He could not, however, 
hold out against the money of the others and the fashion of 
the day, which favoured Italian sing-song. The year 1737 
found him again in Germany for the recovery of his health, 
which these severe conflicts had impaired. He took the baths 
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in Aix-la-Chapelle, and then returned to England with new 
strength. He now turned his powers in another direction. 
He chose biblical texts, of which he had often said that com- 
munion with them did him good. Handel had already set 
similar texts to music during his career as an opera composer 
—‘ Esther’ and ‘Deborah,’ for instance—and by these, as well 
as by his pastoral operas, ‘Acis and Galatea,’ ‘ Alexander’s 
Feast,’ ‘ Athalia,’ had entered a new arena; but it was only 
when that epoch was past that he worked them out, gathered 
himself up to his full strength and originality, and presented 
the world with those magnificent works which won him a 
place in the ranks of the immortals. It is the Sacred 
Oratorio which he raised to a model of art and, as its 
high priest, consecrated to eternity. In 1738 he composed 
his ‘Israel in Egypt,’ in 1740 ‘Saul,’ 1741 the ‘ Messiah,’ 
1742 ‘ Samson,’ 1746 his ‘Judas Maccabeus,’ 1747 ‘ Joshua ’— 
works which were performed in London, Oxford, and Dublin. 
In 1752 he composed ‘Jephtha,’ his last work. He too, 
like his great contemporary, was threatened with the lot of 
blindness. He did not however, as is generally supposed, 
dictate his last oratorio to his friend Smith, but finished it 
himself (though painfully and with interruptions) before total 
darkness had fallen upon him. That part of the scoring 
which he had reached when it occurred is marked by his own 
hand. But though the light of his eyes was extinguished, 
Fame had lighted a torch which will burn for all ages. He 
survived the uncovering of his marble statue—chiselled by 
the sculptor Roubiliac—and set up in Vauxhall Gardens. 

His death occurred April 13, 1759. His darling wish was 
fulfilled, he died on Good Friday, the day of the Redemption 
of our Lord. Handel lies buried in Westminster Abbey among 
the great ones of the English nation. A marble monument 
points out the place of his repose. 


We now enter on the second part of our task—the develop- 
ment of those musical forms of worship which Bach and 
Handel appropriated; partly to reveal them, partly to carry 
them to a higher perfection. 

Church music, and especially the works of that epoch in 
which it held the mastery, is based, as regards form, on that 
peculiar mode of expression known as ‘counterpoint.’ But 
this form was hard and unbending, consisting of melodies 
returning in simultaneous succession, lifelessand cold. Then 
came the spirit of the Reformation and breathed into it a new 
life, using it as the material for those forms of Church music 
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which contain the spirit and feeling of religious belief in all 
its depths, These forms are: the Motet, the Chorale, the 
Cantata, the Passion, and the Mass. 

Before entering on the analysis of these forms, it will not, 
we trust, be deemed irrelevant, if we devote some remarks to 
that circle of development which all art lias to go through 
before it can arrive at perfection. The same law obtains in 
all living phases of formation which lead from the universal 
to the individual and thence to a more lofty universality. 
From the universal to the individual, that first stage of intel- 
lectual development, which is the nucleus of the Epic forms of 
art. The artist is here bound, as it were, by his own peculiar 
being, by external authority, by the yet scarcely unfolded 
means of art. He becomes the mouthpiece of feelings and 
thoughts which are universally present: the mental horizon 
of the nation is also his own. But the mind gradually comes 
to itself, it descends into its own depths, the common bond 
is loosened, the mode of thinking and feeling is imperiously 
prescribed by the artist’s individuality which gives its colour- 
ing to his productions. Thus originate the Lyric forms of art. 
But this is not the last or highest state of development that 
the mind, and with it art, has to attain; there is a higher con- 
sciousness, a greater clearness, a loftier universality. Sub- 
jective life can acquire forms full of movement and power, 
full of character and the impulse to action—hence we have 
the spirit and form of the Drama. These three stages of 
development—Epic, Lyric, Dramatic—are, in their psycho- 
logical diversities, the fundamental law of the inner historical 
progress of the arts. The -musical forms of Counterpoint 
which represent the musical epic, had also to go through 
this circle, within the epoch of Church music; it brings them 
to perfection and conclusion. 

We now return to our analysis of musical form. The Motet, 
or Apothegm, is founded on a short text taken, for the most 
part, from the Bible, or in some way connected with the 
Church ; it contains a truth, a memento, a doctrine, or excites 
a devout frame of mind. The motet originated at a time 
when the mind was still under ecclesiastical authority and 
had not attained to individual feeling, nor had musical forms 
sufficiently expanded to become the expression of individual 
life ; therefore, both the contents and form of the motet were 
universally subjective, a stage of spiritual and artistic develop- 
ment which we have already designated as epic. The task it 
has to perform in the Church service is, to exalt the religious 
consciousness by presenting to it fundamentally religious 
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thoughts and feeling. The didactic preponderates in the 
contents of the motet, and is imparted to the form. It is 
arranged for several voices, and though the text gives the 
thought in narrow limits, the music extends them by new 
turns drawn from the rich fountain of counterpoint. Didactic 
in character, its essence is edifying. The motet belongs to 
the fifteenth century, and in its highest perfection reaches up 
to the Reformation. The Dutch first produced this form, then 
Italy and Germany took it up; and the latter inspired it with 
a spirit of inward abstraction. In its essence and through 
the period of its origin it belongs to the province of pure vocal 
music; but, as we have already rgmarked, its form was hard 
and unyielding, and its melodies resembled the distorted scroll- 
work of medieval drawings; there was no outpouring of 
natural feeling. But the Reformation loosed the chains 
which bound the human mind and proclaimed its entrance 
into the subjective. Church music participated in the new 
formations which arose from the ruins of old spiritual abuses. 
The motet had been executed by a choir of singers, and ad- 
dressed itself to the congregation, but did not enter their hearts ; 
the new Church spirit threw down the partition between priest 
and layman, the doctrine was received into the mind, and 
the prayer arose immediately from the hearts of the wor- 
shippers; and this by means of 

The Chorale—of which the motet was only a preparation— 
one of the elements of the new form, combined with the 
popular or national air. It is well known that Luther trans- 
ferred the latter, arranged as a motet, to the Church; thus 
was added an element which rose directly and freely from the 
mind. The warmth and simplicity of the popular air 
awakened counterpoint to a higher life, but it could not 
immediately follow its soaring aspirations; the artistic web 
of the motet prevented the fervid warmth from streaming 
through all its members, transparency and clearness of 
melody were still wanting. The interweaving of the voices 
in counterpoint surrounds the popular melody, like an orna- 
mental garment threatening to overpower it by its weight ; it 
is hidden among the voices, and cannot obtain its full effect. 
Gradually, however, the popular melody broke through these 
trammels; the treble won the mastery from among the 
other voices, the proper connection was established between 
them, and the animated movement and easy simplicity of 
the melody changed the lifeless artificiality into fresh and 
living clearness. The Chorale had thus reached its zenith ; 
the popular air had finished the task imposed on it by the 
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Church, had taken off the fetters of scholastic art and raised 
it to a revelation of holy feeling; the architecture—to invert 
Hegel’s spiritual words—had become sounding, i.e., full of 
soul-inspired energy. 

The form of musical worship which afforded a still wider 
space for the feelings, and gave them a more decided cha- 
racter, is the Cantata, which originated at the time when 
Italy created new forms of music both sacred and profane, 
adding, at the same time, instrumental to vocal music, though 
still in a very subordinate degree. The text of the sacred 
cantata, also biblical, consists of alternate responses be- 
tween the congregation and an individual; this arrange- 
ment calls forth both general and individual feeling, and 
prepares the way for the dramatic element. The united 
feelings are represented by the choir, the individual by the 
solo. At the time of the origination of the cantata, the 
former (the universal) were represented by the motet con- 
verted into the chorale, and the latter (the indiyidual) by 
the recitative and the aria, just then invented im Jtaly, -'The 
latter was the new acquisition of profane music received 
into the Church. This antistrophic,‘orm xoquires’ 
tinuation of phrases and complexity of tones. The cirel 
of religious feelings thus approaches the dramatic form; in 
substance, however, it is far from the essentially dramatic, 
which supposes the fermentation of interior conflicts, and 
these cannot be rendered by purely sacred music. Further 
progress was made in the cantata by the addition of instru- 
mental music, which began at that time to overcome its first 


‘infant lispings, yet its historic position still remains that of a 


medium. It is of a pioneering character, and, though regarded 
as a work of art, is still a hybrid to which the full appropria- 
tion of the means of art is not allowed. 

These are more fully worked out in the Passion. The sacri- 
fice of Jesus Christ forms the core and summit of all Christian 
worship. Its fundamental idea—self-devoting, sacrificing 
love—is also that of the Passion. By it the forms of musical 
worship are brought into closer connection with the innermost 
essence of Christian faith. The spiritual elements already 
spoken of are again found in the Passion, as also the forms, 
but widened and deepened; and the whole is brought into 
living reciprocal connection and effect. 

The substance of the text is a contemplation of the sufferings 
of Christ, and a rendering of the feelings which are called 
forth, as well in those who take part in the action as in those 
who are inwardly moved, nay, struck by it. It brings back the 
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days of the sufferings and patience of the Redeemer, places 
the congregation before them as a contemplative and recep- 
tive element, and thus weaves past and present into one. The 
Passion is the reproduction of an act of deep significance for 
- the Christian Church; steadfast and yet voluntary suffering 
and death for a living, self-begotten idea—the idea of emanci- 
pating and redeeming love. The arrangement of the text is 
as follows: an evangelist relates the sufferings of Christ; 
and his discourses, as well as those of the apostles and of 
the women present, &c., are sung by different persons— 
that is, personified. From time to time arise the complain- 
ings, the mourning and weeping of the assembled Christians, 
expressed both by the choruses and solos. We have here 
lyrical contents in an epic musical form rising to dramatic 
animation. The forms of music which the Passion makes 
use of are—the Motet, the Chorale or Congregational Hymn, 
the Cantata—which in the Passion receives character and 
decision——then the Recitative, the Hymn, and the Aria. 
The .erigin ofthe. Passion dates from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and claims as its founder a German, 
Jobu- -Schiitz,.whe had -iived a long time in Italy, and had 
developed the impréssions produced by the opera, the first 
triumphs of which he had witnessed. 

But the Passion does not yet display the full reconciliation 
between God and Christendom; this conclusion is reserved 
for the Mass—the pinnacle of the musical forms of worship. 
The mass falls into seven principal divisions, the first of 
which—the Kyrie—contains supplications for mercy; the 
second, Gloria—the song of the angels at the birth of Christ, 
thanksgivings to God and prayer; the third, Credo, pro- 
nounces the Articles of Faith appointed by the Nicwan 
Council, a.p. 325; the fourth and fifth parts, Sanctus and 
Benedictus, praise God; and the sixth and seventh, Agnus 
Dei and Dona, implore mercy and Divine peace. These seven 
parts fall again into different choruses and. songs of praise. 
In the mass also, Christ—His appearance on earth, His suf- 
ferings and death, form the centre of the action: yet it is no 
longer the expression of His sorrows and sufferings alone, but 
also of the spiritual blessings which are thereby accorded to 
humanity. The religious feeling here reaches its climax, and 
this is clearly expressed by the sacred act originally connected 
with it, i.c., the Lord’s Supper; the reconciliation between 
the Divine and human, the deliverance and redemption from 
the debt of sin through faith. 

The dramatic emotion of the feelings forms the boundary of 
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religious expression. As I have already pointed out, Church 
music, from internal causes, cannot attain to the height of 
dramatic feeling without destroying its essence. The drama 
requires interior collisions, oppositions, conflicts, &c. These 
could only germinate from the soil of doubt, but faith is the 
yanquishing of all doubt. Sacred music, which has faith for 
its material and contents, is uniform in its feeling, and by a 
silent sinking into itself excludes all opposing elements. 

If we consider the before-named musical forms of worship, 
they present to us an ever-growing and deepening idea, com- 
pleting its circle in itself. It is the idea of Christianity in its 
redeeming might, from the moment it steps before us as a 
doctrine from without, to that in which it is drawn into the 
heart and becomes one with it. The motet marks the stand- 
ing-point of the doctrine ; the popular air, united to it, draws 
the doctrine into the receptive minds of the congregation and 
attunes them to devout song. The Italian forms are received 
into the Church with the cantata, and a series of new 
feelings are brought into play; the religious feelings appro- 
priate secular forms, and in the Passion we see the opera, 
though without action, filling this form with its spirit, which, 
in the mass, gains full entrance into the mind. 

The reception of profane Italian forms into the Church is 
not to be regarded as a desecration. It was needed, in the 
seventeenth century, in order to enlarge the means of expres- 
sion, nor were native elements repelled by the acceptance of 
foreign ones. All these forms of musical worship were com- 
pleted and perfected by Johann Sebastian Bach. All the epochs 
of development already spoken of—epic, lyric, dramatic—are 
by them brought to a conclusion. From that time Church 
music retired, making way for other branches— chamber 
music, the symphony, the opera, &c. Some works, posterior 
to Bach, the contents of which are deeply religious, are to be 
regarded as a reaction, and to be considered from quite 
another point of view. John Sebastian Bach closes the epoch 
of musical art, the abiding works of which belong exclusively 
to Church music. 

We now turn to another form of music which likewise origi- 
nated in the service of the Church, yet, forming no link in the 
chain of musical worship, it could not find a place among 
the aforesaid forms—it is the Biblical Oratorio. 

The forms of musical worship already treated of have their 
origin in feeling, but there is a series of occurrences which, 
though they have faith for their centre, yet spring from the 
soil of worldly life and conflict—the stories related to us in the 
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Old and New Testament. These form the text and contents 
of the Oratorio. We find in them the same exalted and power- 
ful sentiments, the same depth and sanctity, as in the text of 
the musical forms of worship; but the former are rooted in 
feeling, the latter in contemplation. The fundamental forms 
of the Oratorio are dramatic. It has chorus and anti-chorus ; 
its heroes combat and pray and exult. The diversity and the 
contrasting elements of the biblical stories lend a greater 
variety to the music; it is more lively, more comprehensive, 
and more worldly than the other forms of Church music ; for, 
not religious things only are treated of in the Bible stories, 
profane ones also find a place ; and though these may be only 
a foil to bring out the victoriousness of faith, they have already 
received their impress and must be so represented. Hence 
we find variety of representation, sharpness of delineation, 
contrasts of mood and feeling: confidence and trembling fear, 
devotedness and defiance, lofty morality and moral depravity, 
conquering faith and annihilating doubt can all be expressed 
in the Oratorio. The Oratorio may be regarded as a pre- 
*paration for the opera, which, though it originated at the 
same time, and sprang from the same thought, attained uni- 
versal popularity only when the former had fulfilled its 
mission in the history of musical art. 

Johann Sebastian Bach had perfected the forms of musical 
worship, George Frederic Handel brought the Oratorio to 
maturity ; they here complement each other. Bach’s starting 
point, however, is feeling ; Handel’s, action. In Bach’s music 
we always feel the confession of faith, the Christian congre- 
gation in the back-ground. We feel that we are in church 
with the altar before, and the crucifix above us. This is less 
the case with Handel. Neither the church nor the congrega- 
tion move his fancy. He leads the chosen people of God to 
war against their enemies ; he brings back the times of old, 
and from this point we first see God and redemption. By 
these two great contemporaries, closely connected with each 
other, the epoch of Church music is brought to a close. 

We close these remarks, dedicated to their memory, by 
noting some particular traits of their characters ; and in esti- 
mating them, we must bear in mind that it is principally 
their strong personality which weighs down the balance, 
determines their artistic productions and melts them into 
an inseparable unity. Nor must we forget the state of society 
at that time: civil life was just then beginning to lose 
its hold and firmness, revolutionary elements were unfolding 
and pressing on to the conflict, the ground began to oscillate 
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under the firm foot of time, religion gathered her warriors 
about her, moral worth combated light-footed frivolity ; the 
disciples of art were still bending under the yoke of the 
stranger, the most glaring contrasts went hand in hand to- 
gether. At such a time, in the midst of such confusion, the 
personalities of a Bach and of a Handel stand forth so much 
the grander and fill us with that admiration which can be 
rendered only to those spirits which preserve their noble, manly 
power and firmness of character, their loftiness and depth of 
ideas and feelings, amidst the conflict of opinions and of life. 
We trace in them a great similarity of character, yet a nearer 
observation shows us an important difference—a difference, 
0 ag which serves to frame their united pictures into a 
whole. 

Let us consider Bach’s external existence. How simple, 
unadorned, and yet how dignified! What fidelity to his 
exterior duties and interior calling! What humility and 
modesty, and at the same time what a lofty consciousness of 
his great powers! Contented, though often suffering priva- 
tion; grave and severe as a father, yet devoted and affec- 
tionate ; he stands before us a picture of patriarchal loftiness. 

Handel’s life is different. Enjoyment, honour, fame, early 
surrounded him, but could not make him untrue to himself ; 
the shouts of the multitude never allured him from his path ; 
the distinctions heaped upon him never rendered him servile : 
supported by the might of his genius, he accepted the combat 
against wealth and power, and when fortune abandoned him, 
his defeat became a victory, the renown of which will be borne 
toall ages. Handel stands before us as a God-protected hero, 
stemming the tide of opposition, growing stronger with the 
combat, over whose head the surges of life roar without being 
able to touch him. In contrast to Bach, he presents a 
picture of heroic greatness. 

We also see a marked difference in the interior being of 
our two great masters. Bach is subjective—his world of feel- 
ing turns inwardly, he is God-fearing ; in all events he sees 
the hand of providence; every Divine decree, whether it 
bring tribulation or joy, builds up and strengthens his faith. 
His imperishable creations are the fruit and embodiment of 
faith. Handel is also deeply religious, but his sentiments 
are not so directly expressed as those of Bach. The historical 
sentiment of fact is blended with his feeling of God, and his 
spirit turns towards the deeds of the chosen people of God, 
from the prophecies to their fulfilment; he is consequently 
objective. 
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In their faith, too, there is a difference. Bach’s faith 
was that of feeling moving within the boundaries of con- 
fession and of dogmatic restriction. Handel’s sentiments are 
wider ; the period of his development was passed in the world, 
in intercourse with different nations, in constant commu- 
nication with the most distinguished artists of the time, and 
with the highest aristocracy of different countries ; whereas 
Bach’s development was confined to the limited circle of 
family life. Handel’s character is manifold, broad and great ; 
his religious feelings rest on a biblical basis, but his con- 
fessional belief seems to be rather an act of piety than of 
conviction. We know that when at Rome he replied to those 
who wished to persuade him to embrace Catholicism, ‘ that 
he had no vocation for examining things of that nature, but 
was determined to die in the faith of his fathers ;’ had he 
been bred a Catholic he would have maintained the same 
fidelity to that Church. Unknown to himself perhaps, he 
stands above confessional distinctions. Franz Brendel says 
strikingly of his ‘Messiah:’ ‘Even in the ‘ Messiah,” he is 
not strictly orthodox, but for no other reason, one might say, 
than because he has broken through the closely drawn boun- 
daries of pure churchism, and reached a height of contem- 
plation before which every barrier falls.’ On the other hand, 
however great and powerful Bach may appear, however un- 
conquerable within the limits prescribed by himself, yet the 
consequences of his subjective and confessional barrier are 
clearly visible. The spiritual Rahel,* in a letter to a friend, 
calls him the metaphysician among musicians, and can 
compare him only to the great philosopher Kant. The text 
with him is frequently only a hold for the feeling, a medium 
for the inspired and ardent soarings of his mind, the fresh- 
ness and warmth of his being preventing it from becoming 
a cold work of thought. 

The materials by which the depth of Handel’s spirit is 
revealed are of another kind. They are personalities at 
variance with circumstances, with themselves, and even with 
God. These materials required wider limits, a freer expression 
of his own personal experiences ; therefore his subjectivity is 
restrained, while Bach’s is free. Bach is lyrical, Handel 
is epical. The former brought out the lyrical, the latter the 
epical side of the Word of God. 

In Handel, the artistic, polyphonic working out of the 
themes and forms occupies only a secondary place ; the cha- 
racteristic delineation of the action, and of the persons who 

* The wife of Varnhagen von der Ense. 
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take part in it, is with him of essential importance; for 
this the opera was the best preparatory school. It led him 
to the drawing of individual characters, which, even here and 
there—an astonishing effect at that time—lends a decided 
colouring to the scenes and situations; it led him also to the 
command over the Italian forms and the freer style allied 
to them. This, together and in union with the genuineness 
of the German manner of composition, and his own personal 
greatness, gave to his style that freedom and magnificence 
of expression which seizes the whole at one grasp, and lays it 
open to the very core; it gives to his works that great and 
often kindling effect on the masses which Bach could never 
attain. The formation of his choruses is massive, substantial, 
pithy, sublime. His melody is powerful and bold, not seldom 
bordering on loveliness and grace; but, at the same time, 
less moving than Bach’s, which winds and insinuates itself 
into the mind. 

Until now our attention has been directed exclusively to their 
productions in the domain of sacred vocal music. Both were 
active in-another direction, viz., Instrumental, and especially 
Chamber music. Bach’s subjectivity here found an unfailing 
spring; here his fancy could expatiate undisturbed, and take its 
boldest flights. His organ and Church music are both pene- 
trated with the same spirit; and nevertheless there is an 
unmistakeable difference between them, owing to the means 
of representation. In Church music the human voice is the 
instrument by which the feelings seek an outlet; in instru- 
mental music, the fancy is not bound to a certain measure of 
time, not narrowed into a compass of height and depth. In 
consequence of this there enters into Bach’s organ pieces an 
element of emotional delineation, and a fanciful play of tone 
that we do not find in his vocal music. His fugues, espe- 
cially, which he has carried to the highest perfection, are 
distinguished by sparkling vivacity, passionate excitement, 
and powerful fulness of thought; the richness of his themes 
- conquers his systematic technicality, and renders the expres- 
sion purely spiritual. Violin and piano music, also, have to 
thank him for rich treasures ; the counterpoint play of tone 
here attains its highest development; he has given fresh 
life to concertos, sonatas, fugues, fantasias, variations, and 
suites. Here we see the inmost being of the master; they 
give us that image of personal amiability which charms 
and enchains us; his sarabands, minuets, and gigues form 
p picture of still life in which art and popular tone have 
mixed the colours. 
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Handel has likewise given many a pearl to instrumental 
music: concertos for stringed instruments and for the haut- 
boy, his favourite instrument ; solo sonatas for the violin and 
flute ; fugues, sonatas, and suites for the organ and piano. 
As regards effect they are in no way inferior to those of Bach ; 
but the inner emotion and vivacious fancy are less strongly 
pronounced, the forms are less intrinsic, and the details less 
worked out. One side of these works of Handel, however, is 
foreign to those of Bach. The piano music of both masters 
is founded on the play of tone, which winds into chains of 
melody. But while Bach’s assumes the form of counterpoint, 
to which he brings a final and definite perfection, Handel 
turns to what prepared the later style of composition; his 
figures and runs are based on the chord and scales rather 
than on the laws of melody. 

We subjoin a few remarks on the historical position of 
Bach and Handel. Both had a double mission to perform, 
both had to bring to completion and conclusion the strivings 
of several centuries after substance and form in musical art, 
and, at the same time, to open new ways for a future stage 
of development. The musical strivings of the time of the 
Reformation up to the middle of the last century have church 
life for their beginning, middle, and end; the idea of faith 
expressed in music, and historical events as the foundation 
and issue of that idea. The musical forms of worship which 
grew up with the idea of faith attain to perfection in the 
principal creations of Bach, and their historical materials are 
to be found in Handel’s Oratorios. 

Two other tendencies here come to a close: one representing 
the specific German essence, the other its union with the 
Italian forms. The former reaches its summit in Bach, the 
latter in Handel. They also brought instrumental, and espe- 
cially orchestral, music to a proper unity with vocal music; 
till then it had scarcely been anything else than a subaltern 
and symphonious accompaniment. 

Bach and Handel! In calm majesty they see the strata of 
ages settling around them; they hear the rushing wings of 
Time as he hurries past; they lose none of their greatness 
nor tremble beneath the weight of centuries; after those long 
years of wrestling and struggling they stand like another 
Castor and Pollux, they and their works for all futurity. 

LINA ‘RAMANN. 
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Card.—And why should we be so ungrateful as to turn round on this 
‘beast within the man ’—if you so choose to call it—the human body and 
human delight to which we owe not only our own existence and all that 
makes life desirable, but also that very loftiness and refinement of soul, 
that elevated and sublime philosophy, which could not exist but for the 
contrast and antithesis which popular life presents? Surely it is more 
philosophical to take in the whole of life, in every possible form, than to 
shut yourself up in one doctrine, which, while you fondly dream you 
have created it, and that it is capable of self-existence, is dependent for 
its very being on that human life from which you have fled, and which 
you despise. This is the whole secret of the pagan doctrine, and the key to 
those profound views of life which were evolved in their religion. This is 
the worship of Priapus, of human life, in which nothing comes amiss or 
is to be staggered at, however voluptuous or sensual, for all things are but 
varied manifestations of life; of life, ruddy, delicious, full of fruits, bask- 
ing in sunshine and plenty, dyed with the juice of grapes; of life in 
valleys cooled by snowy peaks, amid vineyards and sbady fountains, 
among which, however, ‘sepe Faunorum voces exaudite, sepe vise 
forme Deorum.’ 

Ingl.—Your doctrine is delightful to the philosopher and to the man of 
culture, who has his nature under the curb, and his glance firmly fixed 
upon the goal; but to the vulgar itis death; and, indeed, it was death 
until the voice of another God was heard, and the form of another God 
was seen, not in vineyards and rosy bowers, but in deserts and stony 
places, in dens and caves of the earth, and in prisons and on crosses of 
wood.—John Inglesant, ii. 132. 


THE spring of 1882 will-be memorable for the deaths of two 
poets who in very different ways exercised a potent influence 
on the literature of the age. Withina month Longfellow was 
followed by Rossetti. The two men were in strong contrast 
to each other: the one the poet of the multitude, the other 
the inspired singer of the few; the one a lover of popularity, 
easy of access, pleased with the admiring gaze of tourists, 
the other retired, shrinking from the rough criticism of the 
common herd, accessible only to a few kindred spirits, a hater 
of broad daylight ; the one a teacher of all that is good and 
pure and simple, with a natural sympathy and affinity for the 
domestic and the commonplace in life and literature, the 
other the high priest of a cult which in its historical aspect 
is both venerable and beautiful, but which in its relation to 
— life, to those of us at least who are not angels, ‘is 

eath.’ 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti—or, as his registered name runs, 
Gabriel Charles Dante Rossetti—was born in London on the 
12th of May, 1828. His father was an Italian refugee, who 
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had taken a prominent part in the political movement which 
compelled Ferdinand I. to grant the constitution of 1820, and 
which was defeated by the king’s treacherous cancelling of 
that constitution in the following year. Gabriel Rossetti was 
forced to leave Naples and fly for his life. He was taken up 
by the admiral of the English fleet then in the bay, and 
landed at Malta, where the governor, J. H. Frere, interested 
himself in getting him settled in London about 1823. He 
became professor of Italian at King’s College, and died in 
1854. In 1823 he had married Frances Polidori, whose 
father had been Alfieri’s secretary, and whose brother was 
the Dr. Polidori of Byron’s travels ; and in 1828 their eldest 
son (but second child), the poet and painter, was born. He 
was educated at King’s College School, but only reached the 
fourth class. He was indeed but a very moderate scholar, 
_and could not be called a master of any language but Italian 
and English. From the first his inclinations tended towards 
the artistic profession, and after leaving King’s College School, 
in 1848, he went first to Sass’s Academy in Bloomsbury, and 
then to the Royal Academy Antique School, but not to the 
Life School. In art, as in letters, he was a desultory student, 
and disliked the grammar of painting as much as the Latin 
accidence. In 1849, soon after he left the Academy, he 
exhibited in the Portland Gallery—‘a forlorn display ’ which 
collapsed after many struggles—his first important picture, 
‘ The Girlhood of the Virgin,’ one of the very few paintings 
of his which the public has been allowed to see. Rossetti 
never exhibited in the Royal Academy, and entertained a 
peculiar dislike to submitting his works to the eyes of the 
vulgar. ‘Dante’s Dream,’ almost his only picture on a large 
scale, is publicly visible at Liverpool; and now and then 
something of his was seen passing through Christy’s rooms; 
but, with few exceptions, the world at large has been obliged 
to wait for his death before any general view of his artistic 
productions could be obtained. Some illustrations of his 
appeared in 1849-50 in the ‘Germ’—the short-lived organ 
of the pre-Raphaelite School, of which Rossetti was at first 
the leading spirit—together with specimens of his verse. 
Rossetti held himself to be more poet than painter, and his 
taste for composition in verse was certainly exhibited quite as 
early as his artistic leaning, if we are to take account of the 
play called ‘The Slave,’ which he is said to have written at 
the age of five. But, setting aside this instance of infantile 
precocity, some of Rossetti’s best poetic work belongs to his 
youth. His father, it must be remembered, was not only a 
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atriot but a poet and also a commentator on Dante; and 
it was doubtless under his influence that his son applied 
himself, mainly from 1845-49, to those translations from the 
Italian which are among the finest of their kind. His remark- 
able sympathy not only with the thought, but with the form 
and literary expression of other writers, made him a translator 
of the highest order, and in many respects his first book, ‘Dante 
and his Circle’ (a re-issue in 1874 of his ‘ Early Italian Poets, 
from Ciullo d’Aleamo to Dante Alighieri, together with Dante’s 
‘Vita Nuova,’ of 1861) is Rossetti’s most memorable work. The 
prose translations of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ are exquisitely delicate 
and flexible. Before this appeared, however, Rossetti had 
written most of his best known poems. The ‘Blessed 
Damozel’ was published in the ‘Germ,’ but was written as 
early as 1847, and ‘ Sir Hugh Heron’ was composed in 1844, 
when Rossetti was a boy of sixteen; whilst his one prose 
story, ‘ Hand and Soul,’ which came out in the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review’ was written at the age of twenty. Though a rapid 
writer, he was not prolific, and his poems accumulated slowly. 
He used to write the first drafts rapidly, but would keep them 
before him and revise and correct for months or years, until 
he believed they had received their utmost finish. Even 
then he did not care to publish them. Like his pictures, 
which are mainly hidden in private collections, and even 
there veiled by curtains from profane—or over-modest — 
eyes, his poems were circulated, like the tales of the Odyssey, 
from mouth to mouth, or written down by the favoured dis- 
ciple to be shown or recited to a select audience of the 
initiated, not yet to be soiled by the fingers of the compositor. 
It is related further that, in 1862, on the death of his wife, 
Elizabeth Siddall, who survived her marriage barely two 
years, Rossetti exposed his poems to the last peril of burial, 
and the world was well-nigh deprived for ever of the consola- 
tions Of his muse. The poet recovered, however, from his 
temporary depression, and the MS. was exhumed, in due 
course to be handed over to the long-abhorred printer. The 
volume of ‘Poems’ was published in 1870, and immediately 
established Rossetti’s reputation in the eyes of those to whom 
his peculiar genius appealed. The ‘Blessed Damozel,’ ‘Dante 
at Verona,’ ‘Sister Helen,’ and ‘Stratton Water,’ to say 
nothing of debatable ‘ Jenny,’ would recommend any volume 
of poems to the cultured reader; and there are many other 
pieces in the 1870 volume which possess considerable interest 
and charm. There are others which have naturally roused 
a somewhat keen criticism, and to those we shall have occa- 
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sion to refer again. The criticism and the applause, however, 
belonged only to an intellectually artistic minority. To the 
* general, Rossetti is still caviare. The people who mourn for 
Longfellow have probably scarcely heard of that other poet 
who died in Thanet on April 9th, 1882, at the early age of 
54; whilst the select circle who weep for their Adonais have 
never lent their delicate tympanum to the humbler piping 
which pleased the common ear of Philistia. . 

A few months before his death Rossetti published a second 
volume of poetry, and enjoyed the pan of delighted critics 
which greeted the ‘coming’ of ‘Ballads and Sonnets.’ It 
was no doubt an event in the literary world. The earlier 
volume had not indeed won the popular ear, nor was it ever 
meant for it; but it had given evidence of considerable powers 
of expression and unusual imaginative gifts, and was alto- 
gether so individual, and in its way unique, that lovers of 
poetry were anxious to see the working of this vein, which 
some took for pure gold, and others for common brass and 
yellow clay. In some respects the new volume is disappointing, 
and the rapture of admiration which it has evoked is partly 
attributable to the greater merits of the earlier book. ‘ Ballads 
and Sonnets’ consists of three ballads, a few lyrics, and 
101 sonnets (of which half appeared in the 1870 volume) ; 
and, as a whole, they cannot compare in power or originality 
with the poems which composed the former collection. 
Nevertheless the new poems are a distinct and obvious con- 
tinuation of the older ones. The poet has developed the 
ideas of his youth and early manhood, and given them the 
ripened experience of middle age. What strikes one in the 
first volume occurs again in the second, softened perhaps and 
matured, but the same in thought and spirit. The new 
volume is Rossetti’s latest expression of himself, and by it, 
even more than his first, will his influence and ideas be esti- 
mated. If it has not the freshness of the 1870 poems, it has 
the maturity of half-a-century’s experience of the world; and 
we shall be most fair to the poet if we take him as he is full 
grown, than if we judge him by his youth and first beginnings. 

There have been such diverse judgments on Rossetti’s 
talents, that it will not be labour lost if we try to discover 
their real nature and to examine somewhat carefully the 
meaning and character of his verse. 

It will be as well to dismiss the ballads at once, since they 
can afford no insight into a poet’s mind. A ballad is the 
record of an episode in some one else’s life, not our own; like 
a history, it isan objective narrative. To be true, a ballad 
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must hold not a grain of the writer’s personality. It is very 
rarely that this complete subjection of self-consciousness is 
attained in a modern ballad; but at least it is always 
attempted. Rossetti comes nearer than most to the sim- 
plicity of the old ballad. In his first volume, ‘ Sister Helen,’ 
a poem of great power, and ‘ Stratton Water’ have the true 
ballad ring; and ‘The Staff and the Scrip’ is only less happy. 
The new ballads are of very unequal merit. The third, ‘ The 
King’s Tragedy,’ which Rossetti himself considered his most 
memorable work, is by far the most faithful to the old spirit, 
and (despite the unpardonable liberties the poet has taken 
with the ‘King’s Quhair’) is really a fine composition. We 
cannot help noting, however, the anachronisms of nineteenth 
century ‘passionate ’ expressions in the mouth of Kate Bar- 
lass, and the introduction of numerous ejaculations which 
are foreign to the ballad style. ‘Rose Mary’ is a narra- 
tive poem on a weird theme, and is finely executed ; but it 
is no ballad, unless an affectation of archaisms constitutes a 
qualification. As a ballad we cannot admire it; as a poem it 
is curiously and unwholesomely beautiful, and shows Rossetti’s 
imaginative and creative powers in a new and impressive 
manner. The remaining piece, the ‘ White Ship,’ is inferior 
to the others. None of the three is at all comparable, as 
ballad, to ‘Stratton Water,’ where we see what Rossetti 
could do, but seldom did, in this difficult branch of poetic 
imitation. Imitation it must be, for the power and inspira- 
tion of ballads are gone. Fletcher of Saltoun might cry, 
‘Let me write the ballads of a nation and I care not who 
makes their laws;’ but had Fletcher lived a century and a 
half later, he would have substituted ‘leading articles’ for 
‘ballads.’ To write a ballad now, it is necessary to assume 
a mode of thought and expression which is no longer natural, 
and hence there is always an air of affectation and unreality 
about a modern ballad. Alexander Smith saw clearly the 
impossibility of successfully imitating this lost form of 
popular song. ‘There is no modern attempt,’ he writes, 
‘which could by any chance be mistaken for the original. 
You read the date upon it as legibly as upon the letter you 
received yesterday. However dexterous the workman, he is 
discovered : a word blabs, the turn of a phrase betrays him.’ 
All that can be said of Rossetti as a ballad-writer is that he 
was a better artificer than most; but not the less is the 
counterfeit detected. 

It is in the lyrics and sonnets that we must expect to find 
the poet himself. In the present volume there is nothing 
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corresponding to ‘Dante at Verona’ of the earlier work, 
wherein we caught a glimpse, too rare, of what was best in 
Rossetti; nor to the less spontaneous, but still very beautiful, 
‘ Blessed Damozel,’ where the affectations of an assumed style 
cannot hide the real beauty of the thought. Nothing in the 
‘Ballads and Sonnets’ is equal to these—the gems, as we 
think, of the earlier ‘Poems.’ But among the lyrics in the 
new volume are two which possess a certain charm. None is 
more graceful and tender than this— 


ALAS, SO LONG! 


Ah! dear one, we were young so long, 
It seemed that youth would never go, 
For skies and trees were ever in song 
And water in singing flow, 
In the days we never again shall know. 
Alas, so long! 
Ah! then was it all spring weather ? 
Nay, but we were young and together. 


Ah! dear one, I’ve been old so long, 
It seems that age is loth to part, 
Though days and years have never a song; 
And oh! have they still the art 
That warmed the pulses of heart to heart ? 
Alas, so long! 
Ah! then was it all spring weather ? 
Nay, but we were young and together. 


Ah! dear one, you’ve been dead so long,— 
How long until we meet again, 
Where hours may never lose their song 
Nor flowers forget the rain, 
In glad noonlight that never shall wane ? 
Alas, so long! 
Ah! still shall it be then spring weather ? 
And ah! shall we be young together ? 


It is in short, delicate songs like this that Rossetti excels; 
but rarely does he attain the perfection of form. He is 
seldom wholly master of his metre, and is constantly com- 
pelled to force the accent or ‘ pad’ the sense in’ order to fulfil 
the exigencies of rhythm. ‘ Parted Presence’ is an example 
of this. The spirit of the poem is far nobler than of ‘ Alas, 
so long!’ but the execution is sometimes tame and halting. 
In the first verse, the line, ‘Draw me deep to its sphere,’ in 
reference to his absent lady’s heart, is singularly inappro- 
priate, and is clearly due to the necessities of rhyme; whilst 
in the third verse the words— 
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Lyrics. 


The hour-glass sheds its sands 
All day for the dead hours’ bier— 


are abhorrent to a nice ear. The other lyrics are on a much 
lower level. ‘Soothsay’ is a series of commonplaces ex- 
pressed with little attention to form. Of the conceits called 
‘Chimes’ one quotation will suftice— 


Lost love-labour and lullaby, 
And lowly let love lie. 


Lost love-tomorrow and love-fellow, 
And love’s life lying low. 


Love-lorn labour and life laid by, 
And lowly let love lie. 


Late love-longing and life-sorrow, 
And love’s life lying low. 


Our readers may investigate the meaning of this if they 
please; for ourselves we prefer to regard it as an exercise in 
alliteration, like ‘Peter Parley picked a peck of pickled 
peppers,’ which children are taught to repeat as a test of 
their articulation. There are seven ‘chimes’ like this, 
but little else in the lyrical division of the volume that is 
remarkably bad or remarkably good. With the exception, 
perhaps, of ‘Cloud Confines’ (to which the poet himself 
attached the highest value), Rossetti’s remaining lyrics pre- 
sent a sustained mediocrity of thought and expression. From 
a metrical point of view, there is but one graceful lyric 
in the new volume, the song we first quoted. As to thought 
and meaning, it is difficult to select any prominent idea; 
but the one theme that appears to be generally present to the 
writer’s fancy is regret for past youth and its pleasures. It 
is a pity that Rossetti did not throw his full strength into 
song-writing, for though he published many weak lyrics, he 


1s; § has written two or three that are almost perfect. 

2 18 We must, therefore, turn to the sonnets for the full under- 
om- § standing of Rossetti’s mind. It is known that he sets more 
ulfil § value upon them than upon his other compositions, and he 
aple § was admitted on many sides to have an unusual mastery over 
las,§ the sonnet form. It is true he allows what strict sonnet 


Writers forbid: he sometimes makes his sonnet a dialogue, 
or distributes the thought into three or four consecutive 
sonnets. It is also true that he forces the accent, and that 
not seldom. ‘The forty-third sonnet, for example, contains 
three false accents— 
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The Poctry of Rossetti. 
. LOVE AND HOPE. 


Bless love and hope. Full many a withered year 
Whirled past us, eddying to its chill doomsday ; 
And clasped together where the blown leaves lay, 

We long have knelt and wept full many a tear. 

Yet lo! one hour at last, the Spring’s compeer, 

Flutes softly to us from some green byeway : 
Those years, those tears are dead, but only they ;— 
Bless love and hope, true soul; for we are here. « 


Cling heart to heart, nor of this hour demand 
Whether in very truth, when we are dead, 


Our hearts sha!l wake to know Love’s golden head, 
Sole sunshine of the imperishable land ; 

Or but discern, through life’s unfeatured scope, 

Scorn-fired at length the illusive eyes of Hope. 


Similar faults of execution could be pointed out in many of F | 
the sonnets, together with much idle dilettantism in words. — ! 
We do not mean to say that Rossetti is deficient nf * 
the poet’s instinct for metrical effects. On the contrary, in — 
some effects he is perhaps unrivalled. We cannot recall any J 4 
writer who has shown a more marvellous management of — 9 
polysyllabic words which would have been avoided by most / 
poets as metrically impossible. His heavy four syllables 
sometimes give the impression of a great wave breakin — Y 
on the beach. But in spite of an undoubted rhythmical— & 
faculty, his verse somehow lacks the true ring of music # 
Whether it is an intentional affectation of archaic pronu-§ bh 
ciations, or an inability to detect the accent in words of les§ 
than four or five syllables, we cannot tell: but it is certamf— W 
that the reader is constantly arrested by the necessity of 
pronouncing and accenting a word in a different manner frou 1! 
that to which he is accustomed, and the result is an impre-s— ™ 
sion of roughness and slovenliness about the verse. dc 
But what we wish to discover is something greater than anf bi 
questions of metre. It is easy to show that Rossetti’s versg if 
seldom gives pleasure to an ear attuned to music. <A muchf de 
wider question is opened out when we come to discuss Ros 4_ 
setti’s spirit or meaning, or whatsoever we name the intrinsi(f {ai 
quality of a poet. W. 
‘There is a popular distinction drawn between poets of form M: 
and poets of thought. It is, of course, an exaggeration. With— 8 
out form, we take it, poetry would not even be prose; anif un 
poetry without thought seems a contradiction in terms. Ydgf 801 


the distinction represents roughly a real difference betwee 
poets who deck out a little fancy or a simple thought with: 
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sumptuous encadrement of words, and poets whose idea is so 
much to them that they will not stoop to fetter it too closely 
with the restrictions of metre, but let it go for its worth 
without the adornments of poetic form. In the present day 
we are growing tired of the nice metrical accuracy of 
Queen Anne’s era. We expect poetic stuff rather than finish 
of form, and submit to Mr. Morris’s and Mr. Browning’s 
slovenliness of style for the sake of the thoughts that inform 
its barbarity with a poetic glory which no mere perfection 
of verse could create. This doubtless is a passing phase. 
Perfection of form has been a condition of the highest poetry 
in all ages and countries, and though for a time, in deference 
to the genius of one or two original thinkers, we may try to 
persuade ourselves that we prefer verse that cannot be 
scanned, we shall return in time to our right minds, and 
whilst we admit that a man may be a poet and yet fail 
in the form of poetry, we shall insist that such a man 
shall express himself in prose. If ever there was a prophet- 
poet, that man was Carlyle; but he recognized his limitations 
and wrote his poet’s thoughts in prose. So in the end must 
others do, who either cannot, or will not, master poetic form. 
Poeta nascitur, non fit, contains a truth, but it has a reverse 
side. You must be born a poet, but you must also make 
yourself one. The natural material needs manipulation be- 
fore it becomes pure gold. We may be sure Aischylus went 
through a long apprenticeship of mechanical training before 
he wrote ‘Agamemnon.’ Just now we may choose to ignore 
this fact ; but before long we shall recognize that a poet must 
work if he wishes us to listen to him. | 

Rossetti apparently has not worked: poeta non factus est. 
Though he does not, like Mr. Morris, intentionally place 
metrical ditches and fences in the reader’s path, he certainly 
does not make his way smooth. In spite of much polishing, 
his verse is angular and unfinished. If he is a true poet, 
if poeta natus est, this faultiness of execution can only be 
deplored; if he is not born a true poet, the lack of form is 
a deficiency which is wholly swallowed up in the grander 
failing. And here we enter upon controversial questions. 
What constitutes a true poet? What is poetry? Mr. 
Matthew Arnold says it is ‘criticism of life,’ and poetry is 
greater or less according as its criticism of life is healthy, or 
unwholesome. Mr. Alfred Austin has handled this theory 
somewhat roughly, and has substituted another, that poetry 
is the representation of life. It is not hard to state a theory 
crudely and then reduce it ad absurdum, and Mr. Arnold’s 
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theory has much more in it than Mr. Austin chooses to allow. 
The truth seems to lie between the two. Poetry is the repre- 
sentation of life: the poet is he who enters into the life of all 
mankind, to whom every experience of man is his own, who 
has felt in himself all that man feels collectively, to whom no 
side of human nature is closed, but all is a book that is read. 
But a poet is more than this. He is among men, but not of 
them. While he experiences all that they experience, his 
poet’s soul sublimates the experience, and raises it into a 
higher world. From every part of humanity he draws the 
best; his faculty it is to see and recognize what is noblest in 
every development of man’s nature; and with that alone his 
poetry has to do. In this sense his work is a criticism of life. 
With the poet’s intuition he discovers the nobility that under- 
lies human actions and thoughts, and this discovery he com- 
memorates in song. The greater the poet, the wider is his view 
of life, and the higher and fuller his critical representation of 
what is noblest in life. Mr. Austin may say that this theory 
places a poet’s reputation at the mercy of every one’s private 
opinion on ethics and religion; but he knows that it is not so. 
Mankind at large is perfectly well agreed as to what consti- 
tutes a noble thought or a golden deed. There are differences 
in detail, but the principle is universal. We know a high 
thought and recognize a great action when we read or hear 
or see it, and the recognition brings about in us an answering 
thrill of enthusiasm which admits of no denial. This instinct 
is what the poet appeals to; it is this that he himself possesses 
in its purest and most penetrating form, and this that he 
strives to excite and raise and purify in the world that 
hearkens to him. A poet has an inspiration and a message 
to deliver, like a prophet. What Isaiah, and Buddha, and St. 
Paul are to some nations and ages, Auschylus, and Dante, 
and Shakspere have been to others. As muchas any prophet 
of old, the poet’s work is to raise men from their baser to 
their better selves, and show them the best, and by the 
showing to compel them to worship it and to walk in it. 
What is the message that Rossetti has delivered to his 
age? How did he see into the depths of life and draw forth 


_ from the fuller and wider experience of a poet the nobleness 
which underlies humanity, and ‘ for which the whole creation’ 


yearns’ when the true poet tells of its beauty ? We do not 
ask that we shall find all the sides of manysided life illumined 
by one poet’s touch. He must feel it all, but he will feel one 
side most, and he will have one greatest message to deliver. 
That has been so in all save perhaps the few unapproachable 
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masters who have represented all that is greatest in life as it 
was mirrored in their widely compassing minds. We do not 
demand such perfection here. All we seek to know is the side 
of life that is uppermost in Rossetti’s poems, and his power 
of educing the best and the noblest parts of it. In the 101 
sonnets entitled ‘The House of Life’ we have an unrivalled 
opportunity. Here, if anywhere, is a conscious criticism of 
life, and more than this, a complete criticism, for the prefixed 
note tells us the series is ‘full.’ The ‘sonnet-sequence’ is 


divided into two parts, ‘Youth and Change’ and ‘Change 


and Fate.’ The former consists of fifty-nine sonnets, and 
these we must consider first. After two preliminary sonnets, 
‘Bridal Birth’ describes how a woman becomes conscious of 
love—‘ creature of poignant thirst and exquisite hunger ’— 
and the result— 


Now shadowed by his wings, our faces yearn 
Together, as his fullgrown feet now range 
The grove, and his warm hands our couch prepare: 
Till to his song our bodiless souls in turn 
* Be born his children, when Death’s nuptial change 
Leaves us for light the halo of his hair. 


No. III. after describing ‘ Love’s hour eestatically, clothed 
with his fire,’ explains the happiness of the feeling ‘I am 
thine, thou’rt one with me.’ 

No. IV., ‘ Love Sight,’ tells how— 


in the dusky hours (we two alone) 
Close-kissed and eloquent of still replies 
Thy twilight-hidden glimmering visage lies 
And my soul only sees thy soul its own. 


No. V. gives the motive of poetry— 


For lo! in some poor rhythmic period, 
Lady, I fain would tell how evermore 
Thy soul I know not from thy body, nor 
Thee from myself, neither our love from God. 


In ‘The Kiss’ (VI.) Rossetti’s style and treatment is 
typically shown— 


What smouldering senses in death’s sick delay, 
Or seizure of malign vicissitude, 
Can rob this body of honour, or denude 
This soul of wedding-raiment worn to-day ? 
For lo! even now my lady’s lips did play 
With these my lips such consonant interlude 
As Thurelled Grpheus longed for when he wooed 
The half-drawn hungering face with that last lay. 
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I was a child beneath her touch,—a man 
When breast to breast we clung, even I and she— 
A spirit when her spirit looked through me— 

A god when all our lifebreath met to fan 

Our lifeblood, till love’s emulous ardours ran 
Fire within fire, desire in deity. 


No. VII., ‘Supreme Surrender,’ speaks of a certain ‘sacred 
hour for which the years did sigh,’ with much concerning 
hands round necks, ‘abandoned hair,’ and ‘the queen heart in 
sovereign overthrow.’ No. VIII. proceeds on similar lines, 
and treats of ‘anhungering’ and ‘shadowy hair’ and ‘sealing 
with thy mouth his immortality. In IX., ‘Passion and 
Worship,’ we thought to find some change in the theme, but 
‘worship’ seems only a ‘wan’ shadow of ‘ passion,’ passion 
in its exhausted aspect— 


Where wan water trembles in the grove 
And the wan moon is all the light thereof. 


Sonnet X., a ‘ Portrait,’ lays chief stress on mouth and 
kiss ; XI. describes a ‘ Love-letter,’ ‘warmed by her hand and 
shadowed by her hair, Her bosom to the writing closelier 
pressed ;’ XII. is the walk of two lovers, ‘ whose bodies lean 
unto Each other’s visible sweetness amorously,’ and so forth. 
It is scarcely needful or desirable to multiply examples of this 
kind. All the sonnets on ‘Youth and Change’ are on this 
one subject, and treat it in precisely the same way. It will 
be enough to quote two or three typical instances of 
Rossetti’s motif. In Sonnet XIII., ‘ Youth’s Antiphony,’ after 
recording a foolish little dialogue between lovers, he distinctly 
sets forth his ideal of life— 

Ah ! happy they to whom such words as these 
In youth have served for speech the whole day long, 
Hour after hour, remote from the world’s throng, 
Work, contest, fame, all life’s confederate pleas— 
What while love breathed in sighs and silences 
Through two blent souls one rapturous undersong. 


Let us clearly understand what love this is which is to be 
the motive of life and the sum of blessedness. In a series of 
three sonnets (LVI.-LVII.) we find a description of ‘ True 
Woman.’ In the first, ‘ Herself,’ we are told she is ‘a sweet- 
ness,’ ‘a bodily beauty,’ ‘an essence,’ ‘a music,’ ‘all this 
*neath one soft bosom’s swell—That is the flower of life,’ which 
man can know ‘ but as a sacred secret’—apparently, however, 
a secret that need not be kept sacred. The second depicts 
‘Her Love 
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Lo! they are one. With wifely breast to breast 
And circling arms, she welcomes all command 
Of love, her soul to answering ardours fanned : 

Yet as morn springs or twilight sinks to rest 

Ah! who shall say she deems not loveliest 
The hour of sisterly sweet hand-in-hand ? 


The last three lines of course accentuate the preceding idea. 
The third part of the picture describes ‘Her Heaven,’ which 
is— 

In every kiss sealed fast 
To feel the first kiss, and forbode the last. 


In another place, Sonnet XXXI. ‘Her Gifts’ are thus 
finely described— 


High grace, the dower of queens; and therewithal 
Some wood-born wonder’s sweet simplicity ; 

A glance like water brimming with the sky 

Or hyacinth-light where forest-shadows fall ; 

Such thrilling pallor of cheek as doth enthral 
The heart; a mouth whose passionate forms imply 

- All music and all silence held thereby ; 

Deep golden locks, her sovereign coronal ; 

A round reared neck, meet column of Love’s shrine, 
To cling to when the heart takes sanctuary ; 
Hands which for ever at Love’s bidding be, 

And soft-stirred feet still answering to his sign ;— 
These are her gifts, as tongue may tell them o’er. 
Breathe low her name, my soul; for that means more. 


Once more, to make certainty more sure, let us read 
Rossetti’s conception of ‘ Soul-light’ (XX VIII.) We have seen 
his idea of bodily beauty, the following concerns the soul— 


After the fulness of all rapture, still, 

As at the end of some deep avenue 

A tender glamour of day, there comes to view 
Far in your eyes a yet more hungering thrill, 
Such as Leve’s soul-winnowing hands distil 

Even from his inmost ark of light and dew. 


One would be inclined to think that Love had winnowed the 
soul till it was eliminated. Finally, in XVII., ‘ Beauty’s 
Pageant,’ the changes in a woman’s form and face are said to 
be lovelier than dawn or sunset, or May flowers or summer 
song; and lest it should be thought that one woman is in- 
tended, Sonnet XXXVII., the ‘ Love-moon,’ defends plurality 
of loves. 

The motive, therefore, of the first part of Rossetti’s 
‘Sonnet-sequence’ is that animal passion is the divine part 
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of life, and a woman is adorable only from that point of 
view. After a careful and protracted study, we must affirm 
that there is nothing else notable in the long length of these 
fifty-nine sonnets on ‘ Youth and Change.’ We are very far 
from denying that they contain much that may be termed 
poetical in a true sense. They show the poet’s sensibility to 
the influence of nature, to the sovereign power of beauty in 
every form; they exhibit a power of imagination, and an 
insight into the hidden resemblances and sympathies be- 
tween things animate and inanimate, which should be capable 
of producing true poetic work. But these qualities are pros- 
tituted to an unworthy purpose. What we have described as 
the main motive of these fifty-nine sonnets misters every 
faculty of the poet; and gifts that might be used to noble 
ends are turned to the vile use of pandering to a debased 
and unworthy conception of life and conduct. Apart from 
this crowning error, however, there is in Rossetti’s poetry a 
certain lack of spontaneity, a ring of falsehood, which can 
scarcely fail to strike the most careless reader. His poems 
do not move; they do not come warm from the heart. We 
always fancy Rossetti adorning himself with a lily—like 
Haydn with his dress suit and diamond ring—and calmly 
sitting down to manipulate the English language. How well 
he can manipulate it sometimes may be seen in the following 
sonnet—a pleasant contrast to the monotony of round reared 
necks and passionate lips which we have been enduring— 


XLIV.—CLOUD AND WIND. 


Love, should I fear death most for you or me ? 
Yet if you die, cannot I follow you, 
Forcing the straits of change? Alas! but who 
Shall wrest a bond from night’s inveteracy, 
Ere yet my hazardous soul put forth, to be 
Her warrant against all her haste might rue ? 
Ah! in your eyes so reached what dumb adieu, 
What unsunned gyres of waste eternity ? 


'And if I die the first, shall death be then 
A lampless*watch-tower whence I see you weep ? 
Or (woe is me!) a bed wherein my sleep 

Ne’er notes (as death’s dear cup at last you drain) 


The hour when you too learn that all is vain, 
And that Hope sows what Love shall never reap ? 


Eyen here the thought is purely selfish. It is he who is 

to be spared the pain of separation ; it does not matter what 

_she feels. It is torture to the poor lover to see her weep, 
but in itself her weeping was probably rather pleasant. 
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The second part, ‘Change and Fate,’ Sonnets LX. to CL., 
is the correlative of the first. Age comes on, youth’s enjoy- 
ments are no longer possible, the object of life is departed, 
and death draws nigh apace. This is the one theme of the 
second part. It is full of the last ‘Wild pageant of the 
accumulated past That clangs and flashes for a drowning 
man ;’ it is full of sad regrets for dead joys. 


I say: Alas, our fruit hath wooed the sun 
Too long—’tis fallen and floats adown the stream. 
Lo, the last clusters? Pluck them every one, 
And let us sup with summer, ere the gleam 
Of autumn set the year’s pent sorrow free, 
And the woods wail like echoes from the sea. 
(LXXXII.) 


This and many similar wails are only morbid varieties 
of the careless epicureanism whichis heard in ‘Freu’t 
euch des Lebens.’ There are certainly some fine sonnets 
in this second part. The three entitled ‘The Choice’ are 
remarkable ; ‘Lost Days’ and ‘The One Hope’ are skilful 
and significant, which is more than can be said of all the 
second part. But the amorous tone of ‘ Youth’ survives in 
regretful old age. The poet, ‘as his mother kissed his eyes,’ 
cannot help thinking ‘of what her kiss was when his father 
wooed’ (LXIII.) The innate impurity of this thought must 
appal any man who has any comprehension of the most - 
beautiful of human relations; and we cannot wonder that the 
writer who could think thus of a mother should be unable to 
resist a fleshly touch even in his portrait of the ‘Blessed 
Damozel,’ whose bosom warmed the bar of Heaven. In this 
second part of the sonnet-sequence the poet still dreams of 
his ‘own high-bosomed beauty,’ and when he tries to describe 
‘ Soul-Beauty’ his ideas centre in ‘ flying hair and fluttering 
hem ;’ but when he writes of ‘ Body’s Beauty’ (LXXYVIII.) he 
tells of Lilith. ‘Where,’ he once more declaims— 


Is he not found, O Lilith, whom shed scent 
And soft-shed kisses, and soft sleep shall snare ? 
Lo! as that youth’s eyes burned at thine, so went 
Thy spell through him and left his straight neck bent, 
And round his heart one strangling golden hair. 


We remember ‘ Eden’s Bower’ in the former volume, where 
Lilith seduces the primordial snake in language which is 
nothing less than shameless, and we can only deplore the fact 
that Rossetti thought fit to revive a theme which is generally 
buried in the assizes of agricultural districts. 
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The general result of a careful study of the hundred 
sonnets of the ‘ House of Life’ is that the first part describes 
a young rake rejoicing in his sensuality; the second part 
describes an old rake deploring that his sins have left him, 
and gloating over the vicious memories that alone survive to 
him. This is the message that Rossetti gives to his age— 
that what in man is nearest allied to the brutes is the only 
thing worth singing and living for.” Let there be no mistake , 
about our meaning. We do not thus blaspheme love. Rossetti 
does not deal with love, does not comprehend love. His 
‘love’ is accurately described by a coarse but scriptural 
word. Bodily beauty is all he dreams of, and his verse 
_ knows nothing in love but what feeds upon this. Those who 
have seen his paintings of women—his Lilith above all— 
know what his ideal is: the heavy sensual lips, the ‘an- 
hungering’ eyes, and ‘thirsty’ expression of the face, set 
upon a ‘round reared neck’ that never could have belonged 
tothe head. But whilst the ‘love’ Rossetti describes has 
scarcely a thought of mind or soul, hardly a quality that is 
pure or high, let us not be deceived by ‘ passionate ’ expres- 
sions like ‘ the love-lines of her mouth,’ or its ‘ culled sweet- 
ness’ (the sweetness of Rossetti’s women always has been 
‘culled ’), the ‘sweet dimness of her loosened hair’s down- 
fall About thy face,’ ‘His lips, two writhen flakes of flame,’ 
and the like, into the belief that the animal passion of which 
Rossetti has constituted himself the poet is a strong or virile 
- one. Rather is it the unwholesome refuse of a jaded appetite. 
There is nothing manly in Rossetti’s verse. 

One theory about these sonnets is wortb noticing. There 
are some who forbid their daughters to read Swinburne’s 
poetry, but allow ‘The House of Life,’ because they believe 
it describes married happiness! It seems to us that if this * 
is so it only aggravates the offence. Mr. Swinburne’s poetical 
ethics do not pretend to be better than they are; but 
Rossetti’s sonnets find their way into honest homes because, 
forsooth, they describe conjugal felicity! It must be a strange 
kind of felicity that finds a satisfaction in advertizing itself, 
and we do not think many husbands would care to publish 
their married happiness after this fashion. But, as a matter — 
of fact, we do not find any ground for this peculiar defence of 
Rossetti’s flesh-tints. 

In what sense can we call this poetry? Where is the wide 
outlook and all-embracing sympathy of the poet? If this is 
‘ criticism of life,’ it is criticism of that sort which is more 
accurately termed libel. If it is ‘representation of life,’ it is 
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a representation of the kind which now and again causes 
photographers to be haled before the magistrate. If this is 
poet’s prophecy, it is the prophecy of the priests of Baal. 
There is nothing here that tells of a poet’s instinct or inspi- 
ration. Instead of the glance that purifies all it sees, we are 
‘met with the unclean look that should have been buried with 
the Cities of the Plain. _Where we seek for a guide, and a 
‘ hand to raise us into the higher world of poetry and music, 
we find only a seducer, and a claw that wounds the finer 
tissues of the heart. Are there no healthy ringing pans of 
true love, that we should listen devoutly to this puling wail ? 
Is there no poetry in the world, that we should call that- 
poetry which has but one theme, and that the loves of the 
beasts? It is true there have been such before, and they 
have found their audience. Ovid’s ‘Amores’ are in pre- 
cisely the same vein, only a little more honest in their licen- 
tiousness. But though there will ever be writers ready to 
gratify prurient taste, these writers are not reckoned among 
the poets of the world. The masters of divine song will 
not long be sullied by such association. Ovid was a poet, 
but he was the poet of wantons. Rossetti’s ‘House of Life’ 
in like manner may become as notorious, but only as the 
‘ House of Ill-Fame.’ 

It would scarcely be worth while to occupy ourselves with 
so unprofitable a subject, if Rossetti were not a part, and a 
notable part, of a definite movement. It is not so wide or 
general a’ movement as yet as it would have itself thought, 
and the noise it makes is quite out of proportion to its actual 
dimensions. But it is still a movement supported by an 
influential and, it must be owned, an educated party, and led 
by men of considerable talent, and it is just now in a pro- 
selytizing humour, and appears to be making way among 
people who do not clearly recognize what they are following. 
This movement may be called the Neo-Greek movement, and 
it consists in taking up one side of the Greek character, the 
worship of the beautiful, and making this the highest and the 
sole occupation of life. A set of English people are imitating 
the first indiscriminate enthusiasm of the Italian Humanists, 
when the new learning opened out the forgotten treasures of 
classical literature, and the cultivated world went mad over 
the discovery. We know how soon the worship of beauty as 
revealed by the study of Greek degenerated in Italy into the 
lowest forms of sensuality, and how the new learning in un- 
worthy hands became an instrument of man’s eternal ¢ craving 
after. the excitements of the senses. In the present day 
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history seems to be repeating itself, and the enthusiasm for 
Greek thought and Greek art and Greek ideas generally is 
bringing about its too common result in a weakening of the 
moral sense. It were indeed a strange perverseness that 
would refuse to Hellenic‘literature and civilization their high 
position among the great influences of the world. The 
services which ancient Greece rendered to European progress 
are not to be called in question, and to depreciate their value 
would be merely to display an ignorance of the course of the 
world’s history. Nevertheless the indiscriminate admiration 
of everything Greek which is now the vogue is a little irritating 
to a well-balanced mind. Because the Greeks were supreme 
in some things of the highest moment, it does not follow they 
were unrivalled in all; and because some of the ideas of 
_ Greek civilization have been a priceless bequest to humanity, 
it does not follow that everything they thought and did was 
good. Yet there are people nowadays who will not hear of 
a rational criticism of Greek life; who admire Greek art, and 
therefore run wild about the crude barbarities of grotesque 
vase-paintings ; or, taking a different and opposite course, 
discover moral lessons in the pictures of Pompeian vice and 
talk with holy rapture of Antinous. Sometimes this enthu- 
siasm provokes a faint amusement; but it is often carried 
to lengths which render it alike tiresome and offensive. 
One is weary of the apostles of the new Renaissance, with 
their perversions of Hellenic ideas, and their adoration of 
the decay of Greek civilization and the age of the decline of 
Rome. There is enough that is great in the brief prime 
of Hellas, without seeking guidance from its decadence. 

The spirit of the modern school of Greek worshippers is, 
however, the spirit of the latter days of the empire. What is 
best in Greek life and art is set aside in favour of those pro- 
versions and degradations which ever accompany the fall of 
great system. So we have in the modern school a substitu- 
tion of the love of the body for the worship of beauty, and the 
cult of a material thing instead of the adoration of an idea. 
In art, in poetry, in criticism, the same tendency is seen. 
_The ideal of feminine beauty with the painters of this school is 
that of a woman exhausted by sensuality ; the ideal of poetic 
power is that of a man given over to his passions, and to the 
detailed description of them ; whilst the critic has no epithets 
or metaphors but those derived from sensual enjoyment, and 
praises or blames according as the object of his criticism is or 
is not ‘passionate.’ This may seem a sweeping generaliza- 
tion, but it is no exaggeration to say that this tendency to 
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extol whatever is natural, which in this case means animal, 
in art and literature, may be detected in all the works of the 
school to which we refer, and forms a most significant fact 
in the literature of the day. The devotees of Hellenic culture 
seem to forget that life is not made up of the beautiful, and 
that the worship of beauty alone will not meet all the needs 
of the human heart. They forget what is equally vital, that 
the worship of the beautiful has often led and still leads to 
much that is morally deformed. Christianity has been 
charged with the destruction of the grace and beauty of life, 


.and there are those who are so wrapped up in Hellenic super- 


stition that they can see nothing but Vandalism in the 
evangelization of Europe. One of the priceless gifts that 
Christianity gave the world was the ideal, not merely of 
chastity, but, far wider and deeper, of purity. It is against 
this Christian ideal of life that the modern, like the ancient, 
pagan rebels. Mr. Rossetti’s verse, Mr. Burne Jones’s pictures, 
Mr. Pater’s criticism, and the multitude of feebler echoes they 
haye aroused, are so many pagan protests against the Chris- 
tian ideal of purity. It is as well to recognize this fact clearly, 
and deliberately weigh the issues involved. How vital these 
are it needs not to say; but our readers will do well to con- 
sider them before they allow themselves to be deluded into 
the belief that the voice of this modern revival of pagan 
sensuality can be true poetry, or its representation true art. 
We have too much confidence in the sense and judgment of 
Englishmen to entertain a doubt as to the verdict. 


[It is due to the writer of this article to state that it was in the Editor's 
hands for publication early in the year, some weeks therefore before the 
publication of the April number of ‘The Edinburgh Review,’ which 
contains an article on Rossetti’s poems agreeing in many respects with 
the views expressed above.—Ed. Brit. Quart.] 


Art. VI.—The Situation in Ireland. 


THE agrarian discontent of generations has at last produced 
a social revolution which has shaken the whole framework of 
Irish society. This is the true name for the movement which 
has so profoundly affected the fortunes of every class in 
Ireland. It is not a mere alteration of tenure, it is the 
reconstitution of society; and it is testing day by day the 
strength of political principles, the laws of property, the 
territorial integrity of the kingdom, and even the first prin- 
ciples of right and wrong. Fourteen years ago, Mr. John 
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Stuart Mill, in suggesting principles of agrarian reform which 
are now substantially embodied in the Land Act, conceded 
that they were revolutionary, but maintained that revolu- 
tionary measures were the things now required, though it 
was not necessary that the revolution should be violent, still 
less that it should be unjust. Everybody must concede that 
if Ireland had been an island fifty or a hundred miles farther 
off, the social revolution now in progress would have been 
effected ages ago without the least resistance, for twelve 
thousand landlords would have been powerless against six 
hundred thousand farmers. There is no recorded instance 
in history of a government being able to impose a tenure 
detested by the peasantry, and the case of Ireland is no 
exception, for, though the English tenure was imposed seven 
hundred years ago, Mr. Lecky has eloquently shown that it 
has been the one disturbing cause in all Irish history. It 
is possible to crush an insurrection, but, as the Duke of 
Wellington sagaciously observed, ‘itis impossible to crush a 
social war raging upon half a million farms.’ The Marquis 
of Salisbury has but a poor conception of the connection 
between cause and effect when he charges Mr. Gladstone 
with being the author of the social revolt, for, nearly forty 
years ago, the Devon Commissioners warned the landlords of 
the perils ‘ which threatened their property, and which must 
increase every day that they defer to establish the rights 
of their tenants on a definite and equitable basis.’ The 
warning was quite unheeded by Irish landlords and by 
British statesmen, till Mr. Gladstone initiated the agrarian 
reforms of twelve years ago, and the time may yet come 
when, perhaps, the landlords themselves may acknowledge 
the justice of Mr. Justin M’Carthy’s remark, that no measure 
of Mr. Gladstone has ever tended to the disturbance of sound 
existing systems, but rather to the settlement of our institu- 
tions on a more satisfactory basis. Accordingly Mr. Gladstone 
has not attempted to crush but to control the social revolution 
of to-day by carrying out an agrarian compromise which 
prevents the plunder of the landlords. 

But it cannot be denied that the change in the social 
organization of Ireland has been accompanied by many 
painful and untoward incidents. There has been a marked 
change in the temper of the Irish peasantry. The oldest 
landlords have declared that they do not know the people. 
The loyalty, deference, and submissiveness which the 
confiscations and conquests of generations could not destroy, 
have at last given way in the present crisis. The peasant 
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will hardly now touch his hat to his landlord. The change 
does not spring from any belief in the natural equality of 
men, or from any passion for social levelling; but it argues, 
on the part of a race who have always accepted the social 
hierarchy as part of the order of nature, a profound dis- 
satisfaction, if not a sullen resentment, at the whole race of 
landlords, based on the recollection of a thousand wrongs. 
Unhappily this is not the most serious aspect of the situation. 
Though the struggle of the peasantry has not gone the length 
of civil war or developed into the atrocities of the servile con- 
test in France, which ended after two years in the expulsion 
of the landlords, it has been marked by forms of crime incom- 
patible with the very existence of civilization, while in many 
districts the incentives to crime supplied from abroad, the 
revived vigour of the law in enforcing ejectments, and the 
misery of the lowest class to whom the Land Act promises 
nothing, have changed an agrarian movement into something 
very like a French jacquerie. Both landlords and tenants 
have suffered greatly. Many landlords have received no 
rents for two, three, and four years, and have in consequence 
been involved in grave embarrassments. The commissioners 
of income tax have made allowance for incomes that have not 
been realized, but the whole class of people deriving their 
income from mortgages and charges upon land have had 
to share in the embarrassments of the landlords. If the 
land is encumbered to the extent of half its value—that is, 
£100,000,000—as an influential Irish landlord stated in last 
January, we can well understand how many hundreds or 
thousands of persons must have suffered from the withholding 
of rent. Large numbers of delicately reared women have 
been reduced to poverty, or have been dependent upon the 
generosity of friends, or upon public funds. Many landlords 
have sold off their horses and carriages; others have tem- 
porarily broken up their establishments in Ireland; and 
others have been dependent upon their friends. Many who 
attempted to recover their rents by process of law only found 
themselves involved in deeper embarrassment. In one case a 
landlord spent £800 in law costs; his money failed, and he 
gave up the fight in despair. In other cases, like that of 
Lord Cloncurry, who has succeeded in evicting several 
hundred families in county Limerick, the landlords find the 
farms useless in their hands, for no tenant will venture to 
take them through the fear of agrarian violence. As a 
natural consequence the shopkeeping class, especially in 


Dublin, has suffered greatly from the pecuniary embarrass- 
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The Miseries of the Struggle. 
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ments of their best customers. In fact, Irish trade has 
received a shock from which it will not recover for years. 
But the landlords have not been the chief or the only sufferers 
in the present crisis. Many tenants in the south and west 
had a hard struggle with poverty during the bad seasons of 
two or three years ago. Mr. Tuke affirms, indeed, that nearly 
a fifth of the Irish people always live in a condition of abject 
poverty. More than 200,000 families—that is, a million of 
people—have no other means of subsistence than from one to 
ten acres of poor bog land. But the bad seasons brought the 
bulk of these people at once to the verge of starvation. They 
could pay no debts either to shopkeeper or to landlord, and 
many of them would have perished but for State relief. In 
every part of Ireland, however, the landlords have been carry- 
ing out evictions for non-payment of rent under circumstances 
involving the greatest suffering. Try to realize what eviction 
means. It is not the mere transference of a farmer’s energies 
from one farm to another, or from one country to another, it 
is the annihilation of his living; for he has no other trade, 
and he has usually no money either to purchase a new farm or 
to pay his passage to America.* He must betake himself 
immediately to the workhouse, either to spend his years in 
weary despondency within its dismal walls or to emerge from 
it as an agricultural labourer.t Many of them have planted 

* The official returns of evictions for the quarter ending 31st December, 1881, 


show the following result — 
‘ Families. Persons. 


Ulster 1219 5686 
sees 784 4378 


Total .... 3415 17,341 


The Ulster evictions are almost double those of the other provinces, because 
there is no intimidation to check the action of the landlords in the northern 
province. Nearly one-half of all the evicted were replaced as caretakers. Mr. 
Trevelyan showed in the debate on the Arrears Bill that the evictions were now 
increasing—no doubt owing to the decline of the Land League and the revived 
vigour of the law—the average number in each quarter for 1880 being 473, and 
for 1881, 805. The evictions for the quarter ending March, 1882, were 805, while 
in April alone they amounted to 519, the highest figure yet reached. As evic- 
tions are the cause of outrage, an Arrears Bill is the imperative requirement of 
the moment. 

+ Mr. Trevelyan referred in the last week of May to the fact that in three 
days 150 families, numbering 750 persons, had been ejected in Connemara, and 
that a large crowd was at the door of the workhouse asking admission, though 
only one person was necessary to make application for each family. He said 
that these tenants were not extravagant or idle, or in terror of the Land League. 
Ejectments in such cases necessarily increase the burden of poor-rates for both 
landlord and tenant. 
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themselves down in wooden huts erected in the immediate 
neighbourhood of their old farms, and are entirely dependent 
for subsistence upon the charity of their neighbours. Those 
tenants who have money enough to pay their passage to 
America are swelling the stream of that tide of emigration 
which has set in in such extraordinary volume this year. 
But the miseries of eviction are not the only form of suffering 
to which the tenantry have been exposed in the present crisis. 
It is the tenants and not the landlords who have for the most 
part felt the vengeance of the Land League or the Moon- 
lighters. Wherever a tenant has been suspected of paying 
his rent, or has taken a farm from which another has been 
ejected, he has either been murdered or maimed, or burnt out 
of his house, or his corn-ricks or his cattle destroyed. Thus 
the social revolution has not been able to complete itself 
without inflicting a large amount of suffering tpon almost 
every class in the Irish community. Mr. Sexton regards all 


. this suffering as clear gain, ‘for that which appeared to be 


loss, that which entailed suffering on so many honest men 
and many helpless women and children, was after all but the 
discipline which proved the unquenchable spirit of their race.’ 
But whatever may be the ultimate result of this suffering, it 
is an outrage on morals for any man to absolve or excuse 
those who have inflicted it with a ferocity which is hardly 
to be distinguished from that of a civil war. 

But when we turn from the sufferings of the various classes 
in Ireland who have been affected by the social revolution to 
consider their various and conflicting policies, we shall find 
that they have all been gravely discredited by mistakes, per- 
versities, and follies such as it would be hard to parallel in 
the history of any other country passing through a similar 
crisis. The Land Leaguers, both in and out of Parliament, 
must hold a leading place in this category. They initiated a 
movement prompted by greed and accompanied by demoraliz- 
ing social disturbance without the power to control it. They 
first counselled the peasantry to ‘ hold the harvest,’ that is, to 
allow no portion of the produce of their farms to be paid away 
in rent ;then, when eviction was threatened by the landlords, 
the system of ‘boycotting’ was established and ruthlessly 
enforced, to the ruin of thousands; and then, when the land- 
lords put up for sale the interests of the tenants, the Leaguers 
required the tenants not to bid for them, quieting their fears 
with the assurance that the League would be powerful enough 
to reinstate them under easier conditions of tenure. They 
also assured them that the people of America were at the 
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back of the League, and would in any case compensate the 
evicted. Such was the confidence of the tenants in the power 
of the League that many hundreds, if not thousands, refused 
to pay their rent though they had the money in their pockets, 
and allowed their interests to be sold, and are now either the 
occupants of workhouses or squatters on neighbouring farms, 
or fierce Moonlighters, or angry emigrants. They have been 
ruined; they have lost their homes as well as the chance of 
redeeming them under the Land Act; and they have been 
abandoned by their betrayers. The Land League has been 
powerless to help them, and now, admittedly so. If the 
leaders believed in their power to protect the tenants, they 
have gravely discredited themselves by the want of foresight. 
We can well suppose that they were mainly influenced by the 
advice of those Irish-American auxiliaries who supplied most 
of the funds for the social war. It is thirty years since one 
of these men, named Lalor, broached the idea of a strike 
against rent, and Mr. John Stuart Mill has made the just 
remark that it is the interest of the American auxiliaries to 
refuse to listen to any form of compromise, since no share of 
its benefits would be for them, while they would lose the 
dream of a place in the world’s eye as the chiefs of an inde- 
pendent republic. These are the men who have been apply- 
ing dreadful stimulants of all kinds to popular passion ; but 
the Ivish leaders ought to have formed a juster estimate of 
their own powers than to have allowed any subservience to 
American opinion to work the ruin of thousands of the 
peasantry who are now homeless wanderers on the earth. 
Mr. Parnell has seen the error of his ways; he has regretted 
his Ennis speech of 1880, commanding the tenants to 
ostracize their enemies, and acknowledged that the awful de- 
velopment of intimidation to which this advice had given rise 
had gone far beyond what could be in any way justified. But 
it is impossible to undo much of the mischief he has done 
even by the most liberal application of legislative measures. 
Let us hope that his followers have really repented of the 
wickedness of boycotting and intimidation. There is too 
much reason to believe that they have not done so. 

But the landlords have not appeared to advantage any 
more than the Leaguers in the crisis which still so severely 
tests the stability of Irish society. Encumbered to the lips, 
extravagant and idle—‘ an ill-educated, idle, ignorant set of 
spiritless beings, who neither combine nor fight,’ as Pro- 
fessor Mehaffy describes them—they long seemed scarcely to 
know that their demands exceeded justice, and that they were 
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only partners, according to old prescriptive tenure, in a 
business which, if it failed, must involve the ruin of both 
partners. They would take no warnings; they would make 
no concessions ; they were deaf to the appeals alike of justice 
and of compassion. When at last the ‘ double-ownership’ 
was made valid in law, they cried out for compensation, and 
seemed as if stripped, by arbitrary legislation, of all that 
made life enjoyable. We hear less at present of this claim 
since the Land Courts brought to light the significant proofs 
of landlord rapacity. It is a humiliating commentary on 
their worth as a class that the whole land of Ireland has 
been put in Chancery, to use Lord Blandford’s expression ; 
that it has been taken so completely out of their hands that 
they are powerless to evict and powerless to fix the rents paid 
for their lands. The disclosures of the Land Courts fully 
justify the action of the legislature in taking the country 
effectually out of their hands. Take one or two illustrations. 
In the neighbourhood of Ballymena, in county Antrim, a part 
of Lord Mountcharles’s property was sold in 1850 to Mr. 
Robert Graham. The rental was then £117 1s. 7d. It was 
raised to £409 12s. 8d., though the tenants made all the im- 
provements on their farms. The sub-commissioners reduced 
the rental to £135 9s. The Land Commission sitting at 
Ennis lately investigated the case of tenants under a landlord 
whose rental was £293 1s. The Government valuation was 
only £118 18s. The rental was reduced to £139 15s., a re- 
duction of ten-and-sixpence in the pound from this landlord’s 
income. 

The most exacting landlords are the purchasers under the 
Landed Estates Court. Mr. Vernon, chief commissioner, 
said before the Lords’ Committee of Inquiry: ‘ Sitting as a 
judge, I have found more rack-renting than I believed to 
exist. I cannot say that I found it on the larger estates, 
but certainly it has been found on the small estates.’ The 
reduction in many of these small estates has amounted to 
30, 40, 60, and more than 100 percent. Facts like these 


-explain the outbreaks of popular passion in many districts.* 


* The official return of judicial rents fixed by sub-commissioners and Civil 
Bill Courts from 28th January, 1882, to 15th April, 1882, is a remarkably sug- 
gestive document. About ten aristocratic owners of Irish property stand well 
in this return. But as many more appear as rack-renters of almost the worst 
class, We have no wish to publish their names, though they are published in 
the printed return; but the following are a few of the reductions of rent made 
upon their properties: From £84 to £33, from £60 to £44, from £7 3s, to 
£2 10s., from £12 12s.to £5 5s.,from £14 to £8 15s., from £39 to £30 10s., from 
£55 to £40 10s., from £86 to £64, from £37 to £26, from £95 to £74, 
from £80 to £40, from £12 to £6 15s., from £85 to £62, from £75 to £54, 
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Yet exactions and evictions do not cover the whole ground of 
complaint. There are landlords who make their tenants 
acknowledge a year’s rent which they do not owe to facilitate 
the process of eviction ; there are landlords who do not allow 
a marriage to take place on their estates without the consent 
of the office ; there are landlords who compel their tenants to 
keep their dogs or to rear their pheasants, and who merci- 
lessly evict a tenant who would dare to burn as fuel the 
heather which is cover for game; there are landlords who 
have showered their notices to quit, even since 1881, upon 
tenants who gave notice of appeal to the Land Court; there are 
landlords who have lodged an appeal to the Supreme Court 
against every decision of the sub-commissioners, so as to 
crush the tenants with costs. It is no wonder that the 
Marquis of Blandford writes with such passion of an order of 
men with whom he is identified by the most intimate ties: 
‘The landed class in Ireland have been, from time im- 
memorial, the bane of the country, and have shown them- 
selves incapable of identifying themselves in any way with 
the Irish people.’ We cannot agree with every sentiment of 
this writer, but he has only expressed the obvious truth when 
he says: ‘The Irish Protestant landlord class have been the 
chief efticient cause of bringing on the present political dead- 
lock between the two countries.’ Itis a significant fact that 
even ‘The Times’ almost throws them over, suggesting that 
they were formerly kept as buffers between the executive and 
the masses; but their power has been shattered, and the 
question now is, whether their intervention is any longer an 
advantage. 

But we cannot see that the tenants appear to much greater 
advantage than the landlords. Ulster, however, is an excep- 
tion. There has been severe rack-renting there as well as 
sore distress on account of bad seasons, and the evictions 
have, as we have seen, been double those of the other provinces; 
yet the industrious and moral farmers of the northern pro- 
vince have taken no part in boycotting or violence. They 
have kept aloof from the Land League; they have offered no 
resistance to the laws, but have preferred quietly to emigrate 


from £75 to £48, from £75 to £42, from £123 to £80, from £14 to £8, from 
£24 13s. to £9. Hight of the landlords who had to submit to these remarkable 
reductions are members of the House of Lords. Landlords not belonging to the 
nobility have had to submit to such reductions as the following : From £10 10s. 
to £1 15s., from £6 17s. to £1 14s., from £6 6s. to £1 13s., from £5 to £1 5s., 
from £7 10s. to £4 13s., from £8 to £4 2s. 6d., from £9 10s. to £4 13s., from 
£10 to £5 4s., from £47 16s. to £24, from £85 to £50, from £12 10s. to £5 13s., 
from £8 3s. to £2 11s., from £72 to £36 10s., from £15 to £6 10s. 


_ 
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in their thousands to America. There has not been a single 
Presbyterian among the nearly thousand suspects imprisoned 
during the last year. But in the other provinces the tenants 
have discredited themselves by the worst excesses and the 
grossest follies. Mr. John Stuart Mill has touched the weak 
point in the character of the southern peasant when he 
describes him as always ready to trust implicitly those whom 
he thinks hearty in his cause. This fact accounts for the 
unparalleled influence of the Land League in the south. The 
farmers were advised to ‘hold the harvest ;’ they were com- 
manded to boycott all who attempted to take vacated farms 
or to pay rent; and they were counselled to allow their farms 
to go to the ‘Emergency men,’ or to the landlords rather 
than sanction an impost so immoral as rent. The guidartee 
of the League was implicitly followed in most of the counties 
of Ireland, to the ruin of thousands of tenants and hundreds 
of landlords, embroiled amidst scenes of misery and blood- 
shed hardly to be paralleled in any civilized country. We 
question whether the demoralization wrought by the Land 
League will be cured in two generations. The breach of 
contracts, the destruction of life and property, the perjuries 
of the jury-box, the paralysis of the law, will be long memor- 
able. It is this condition of things that demands an altogether 
exceptional mode of dealing with a whole class of agrarian 
offences. There is actually no machinery in existence for 
protecting society in the south and west of Ireland. When 
the crime is agrarian and is pursued by the traditional methods 
which recommend themselves to the Irish peasantry, a con- 
viction is utterly impossible. The difficulty does not arise 
from the want of evidence, for juries acquit Moonlighters 
caught in the very act of firing into dwelling-houses; nor 
from the want of intelligence, as Judge Barry seems to 
suggest, for they are fair enough in all but agrarian cases; 
but the jurors, with their passionate hostility to the law and 
their extraordinary susceptibility to the prevailing current of 
opinion, would regard themselves as traitors if they handed 
over the members of their caste to judicial vengeance. It is 
this perjured recklessness that has led the Government to 
propose the trial of agrarian offenders in future by a commis- 
sion of three judges, who are to be judges of fact as well as 
law, rejecting such other expedients as special juries, con- 
viction by a majority, or change of venue as hardly equal 
to the supreme exigency of the case. 

We cannot but think that the tenants would have behaved 
very much better if their religious guides had shown a little 
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more firmness and unity of action. We admit that the Roman 
Catholic Church has always maintained the obligation of con- 
tracts and condemned secret societies, and that it expressly 
condemned the No-Rent manifesto on its appearance in 
October last, as well as the outrages which disorganized the 
rural districts. But somehow its action has been singularly 
feeble. The explanation is that whereas once it was able to 
speak on public questions with a single voice, or not to speak 
at all, it now speaks with a divided voice. Both bishops and 
clergy are divided in opinion. If Cardinal M’Cabe dis- 
courages the Land League, condemning its policy and denoun- 
cing the outrages that are due to its influence, Archbishop 
Croke defends it with scarcely any of those reserves to be 
expected from a divine in his position. If the majority of the 
bishops follow the lead of Cardinal M‘Cabe, Bishop Nulty 
issues pamphlets which are almost socialistic in their bold- 
ness of assertion. Meanwhile the great majority of the 
clergy who are sprung from the ranks of the peasantry, 
though they formally deprecate outrages, have lent their 
shield to the repudiation of contracts which were neither 
compulsorily made nor intrinsically unjust, and many of the 
younger clergy have been violent almost to the point of re- 
volution. The effect of this divided attitude is to neutralize 
the influence of the Church, so that it cannot count for any- 
thing like what it once did in guiding the mind of Ireland, 
the impression being left in the minds of the peasantry that 
the Church stands neutral in the social revolution now in 
progress. Now, we may make every allowance for the diffi- 
culties of a Church which has always had a strong hold on 
the affections of its members and is afraid to forfeit its in- 
fluence by straining its discipline beyond what it will bear— 
difficulties, howevér, which it had to encounter a hundred 
years ago when the Whiteboys fiercely resented and resisted 
the Church’s teaching on the land question—but it is very 
doubtful whether any church will gain in the long run which 
even appears to tamper with moral offences like murder and 
perjury, not to speak of the repudiation of contracts. A 
French journal has been publishing letters from a correspon- 
dent in Ireland which represent the power of the Church as 
already gone. We do not believe in this statement. We 
admit that the more conservative bishops are the most un- 
popular with the popular party, while it is equally certain 
that those who favour the projects of the Land League have 
hardly any purely religious authority at all, for the people 
know that the course they have recently followed is thoroughly 
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unjustifiable on religious grounds. But the course of this 
agrarian agitation, though it may not have weakened their 
attachment to the Roman Catholic faith, has loosened the 
bonds of morality with effects which may eventually diminish 
the authority of the Church. The Church has not con- 
demned, as it ought to have done, those perjuries which, more 
than outrage or repudiation of contract, tend to sap the 
foundation of society. If it had taken a more decided atti- 
tude, it might have had some sort of influence upon the tone of 
the Irish Roman Catholic press, which has never allowed the 
peasantry to hear for one moment the words of truth and 
soberness. The press has, in fact, behaved very badly. It 
has never denounced the crimes or the follies of a people 
singularly susceptible to the influence of incendiary rhetoric. 
When we mention that ‘The Freeman’s Journal,’ within a 
fortnight after the Phcenix Park assassinations, published, as 
from one of the assassins, a now admittedly false statement 
of the atrocious deed, accompanied with an editorial com- 
ment, in which it was stated that the assassins had acted from 
the purest motives, we have touched the lowest point in the 
long and humiliating record of Irish perversity and folly. 

It is a relief to turn aside from such a record to the con- 
sideration of anumber of significant facts which seem to us to 
warrant the conviction that the situation in Ireland shows 
evident signs of improvement. The most significant of these 
facts is the submission of the parliamentary leaders of the — 
Land League. Mr. P. J. Smyth calls it a surrender on the 
part of Mr. Parnell and his followers, and welcomes it as a 
sign of returning sanity. Mr. Parnell frankly admitted that 
Mr. Gladstone had conquered. He said, a few days after his 
release from prison, ‘We have found Mr. Gladstone to be a 
great and strong man. I think it is no dishonour to us to 
admit that he has fought us in a way that we should not wish 
to be fought again by anybody in the future.’ The surrender 
meant more than this: it meant that the leaders of the Land 
League had miscalculated their power. Irish agitators have 
always seemed to understand nothing but political agitation. 
They work hard to rouse the people till they have a consider- 
able force in their hands; but they want sagacity to guide 
them in the application of it. In fact, from their Kilmainham 
solitude the leaders saw the Land League everywhere struck 
down and the peasantry at the mercy of the evicting land- 
lords. They might rejoice to see thousands of farmers in 
twenty-six counties at one time linked together with a deter- 
mination not to pay rent till the suspects were released; but 
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they could see likewise that evictions were increasing even in 
the midst of the imbroglio of blood and violence ; they could 
see that at least a hundred thousand tenants along the whole 
western coast of Ireland were exposed to the risk of eviction 
without the prospect of an Arrears Bill to check the desolating 
action of the law; while they had time to discover the folly of the 
counsel which demanded that tenants should allow their farms 
to be sold beyond the hope or chance of redemption. Their 
submission must have been largely due likewise to the mani- 
fest determination of the southern tenants to go into the Land 
Courts in spite of all Land League remonstrance. Perhaps 
Mr. Parnell began also to see from the unprecedented growth of 
agrarian violence in the early months of this year that he had 
committed a serious offence against true patriotism in allowing 
himself to accept the aid of the party of violence and to wring 
justice from Parliament by instituting a reign of terror among 
the people. He has virtually made this admission. It is 
certainly a sign for good that the leaders should seek once 
more the methods of parliamentary procedure to complete 
the series of reforms necessary to end the agrarian crisis. No 
doubt some members of the party, like Mr. Dillon, Mr. Sexton, 
and Mr. Lalor, seem to have learned little from experience ; 
they still believe in the policy of boycotting; they have pro- 
tracted the debates on the Preventive Bill, so as to delay the 
passing of the Arrears Bill, though this was most urgently 
needed to stop evictions; and men like Mr. Michael Davitt 
have the conviction that the Land League can be revived 
if the American auxiliaries can be induced to replenish its 
almost exhausted treasury. But Mr. Parnell is still the real 
leader of the party, and the American subscriptions have 
fallen off so seriously as to argue a conviction that the struggle 
in Ireland is at anend. It is another sign of improvement 
that rent is now being more commonly paid. The one great fact 
of the hour is the meeting of landlords and tenants to settle 
about rent without recourse to the Land Courts. .Mr. Forster 
said a month ago that ‘ those who could pay have paid within 
the last two or three months, and that the great proportion 
of those who have not paid their rents were those who were 


burdened with arrears.’ The very anxiety of Mr. Parnell for . 


the passing of the Arrears Bill implies a desire for the re- 
sumption of rent payments, for the bill is based upon the 
principle of the tenant paying one year’s rent to entitle him 
to a riddance from debt. But the action of the Land Courts 
has likewise done much to produce a very happy and hopeful 
feeling through all parts of Iveland. Day by day sixteen sub- 
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commissioners, consisting each of a legal chairman and two lay 
assistants, are fixing rents over every part of the country. 
Two things are manifest in their work. Their progress is 
growingly rapidjand the decisions give general satisfaction. 
The number of cases disposed of up to April 15, 1882, was 
12,402, while the appeals, which are proportionately much 
fewer, heard up to May 10th, numbered 359. The rate of 
progress is more than 900 a week. By return from January 
28th to April 15th in this‘year, the number of judicial rents fixed 
in Munster was 726, in Leinster, 561, in Connaught, 258, and 
in Ulster, 963 ; making a total of 2508 in about two months and 
a half. Ulster stands highest because it was the first to enter 
the courts, and Connaught is lowest because the burden of the 
arrears of rent has led the tenants to consider a resort to the 
courts almost useless. We must also remember that about 
the same number of cases as are tried by the courts are settled 
out of court by private arrangement, and such cases are 
expected to grow proportionately more numerous as landlords 
and tenants are able to calculate more accurately the prin- 
ciples and results of the sub-commissioners’ decisions. It is 
the opinion of one of the chief commissioners, as expressed 
before the Lords’ Committee of Inquiry, that all the existing 
cases will be cleared off in a little more than a year, and then 
a smaller number of sub-commissioners will be able to dispose 
of the regularly accruing business. We have already referred 
to several of the decisions of the courts as the true justification 
of the social revolution now being accomplished. Of course 
the decisions generally are differently regarded by landlord 
and tenant. ‘The moderate and sensible section of the land- 
lords admit that the bulk of the decisions are reasonable, and 
though one or two of the sub-commissions have been foolish 
enough to lay down abstract propositions capable of miscon- 
ception, their judgments as a whole have not been unfair. 
Mr. Laing, who is an independent witness, says that he has 
gone through many of the decisions with care, and that, 
speaking broadly, they are just what he should have decided 
as to his own Orkney estates. The Irish landlords are be- 
ginning to see that the decisions of the courts are the best 


- and the easiest bases for settling future relations with their 


tenantry, and are, accordingly, in many places, offering the 
judicial rent as the fairest compromise. Some landlords 
known to us have found it possible to make a much better 
bargain by private arrangement than by going inta court, and 
have found their tenants willing to accept of a more moderate 
reduction, so as to avoid the expense and uncertainty of 
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litigation. It is the general complaint of the tenants, how- 
ever, that the average reduction still leaves the rent above the 
Poor Law valuation. This is true, and landlords may con- 
gratulate themselves that the reduction is less than is carried 
out this year over the grain-growing counties of England, and 
not more than the reduction which Scotch leaseholders demand 
as a condition of renewing their agreements. In the case of 
the 2507 cases already referred to as tried in the early part 
of this year, the former rent was £77,189 16s., and the 
judicial rent £61,232 15s. 10d. There was thus a reduction 
of £15,857, or about 20} per cent. The average reduction, 
however, over the whole country from the beginning is nearer 
24 per cent. The impression created by this widespread 
lowering of rent has been most favourable, and the only com- 
plaint heard from solvent tenants is that they have so long to 
wait for the relief sought for. 

Though the tale of outrages is still very considerable, there 
is much reason to hope that when rent-paying has become 
more common, and when the Arrears Bill has been passed to 
check the process of wholesale eviction, they will rapidly 
diminish. Mr. Trevelyan has said that the crime of the 
present day is connected with the arrears. The judges of 
assize said in last December that the farmers were not now 
implicated in the outrages, and Mr. Forster has more recently 
expressed a similar judgment. 

In spite of several shocking murders, there has been a 
gradual diminution in the number of agrarian offences within 
the last three months, which affords a gratifying contrast to 
the crime of the early months of 1882. Mr. Trevelyan men- 
tioned in the Prevention of Crime debate that in the first four 
months of 1881 there were 1177 outrages, and in the corre- 
sponding months of 1882 there had been 1879 outrages. He 
said at the same time that the crime was for the most part 
connected with the difficulty of arrears. The agrarian offences 
of March, April, and May, 1882, are returned respectively as 
531, 462, and 396. There were two murders (not including 
the Phenix Park assassinations, which were not agrarian but 

~ political) in each of the three months ; firing at the person, 
12 in March, 4 in April, 1 in May; incendiary fires, 80 in 
March, 36 in April, 29 in May; firing into dwellings, 27 in 
March, 17 in April, 10 in May; killing and maiming cattle, 8 
in March, 16in April, 179 in May—a frightful increase. There 
has been a great decline in the number of threatening letters, 
and a gratifying decline in other forms of outrage. The 
shocking murders in the second week of June are agrarian. 
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The revived energy of the law, as seen in the increase of 
evictions, and the long delay of help from the Arrears Bill, 
account in some degree for these murders, which have occurred 
in the districts where the people are too deeply embarrassed 
to pay rent. The relative decline of crime in the four provinces 
seems to point to this fact. There is almost no decline in 
Connaught, the province most embarrassed, the figures being 
122 for March, 122 for April, and 119 for May. Munster 
declined from 237 in March to 122 in May, and Leinster from 
124 in March to 99 in May. Ulster offences rose from 48 in 
March to 56 in May. 

We have thus briefly touched upon the more favourable 
symptoms of the existing situation with the view of showing 
the necessity that still exists for passing the measures now in 
progress, in order to bring the social revolution to a peaceful 
termination. The first place must be given to the Arrears 
Bill. It was, as we have hinted, the hopeless accumulation 
of arrears that led the small cottiers of the west and south to 
feel the uselessness of their going to the Land Courts. It was 
at the same time the interest of the landlords to clear these 
cottiers off their estates, and the misery of the cottiers has 
always been the fulcrum of agitation. The Gevernment is 
now about to stop a large number of cruel and unrighteous 
evictions. It has never been asked to pay sums of money to 
Ireland since 1846. The difficulty will be to distinguish 
between cases of real misery and dishonest assertion—and 
there is much room for false swearing in cases where men are 
made to feel how much they lose by their honesty—but with- 
out some such measures of relief as the Arrears Bill affords, 
it will be impossible to tranquillize Ireland. We are inclined 
to think, however, that many of the people who may profit by 
this relief would find a still greater advantage in emigration. 
We have no sympathy with politicians like Mr. James 
Lowther, who think that emigration is the only remedy for 
Irish distress, and neglect the redress of grievances. If it 
is a remedy at all, it has already been tried on an immense 
scale. Three millions of emigrants have left the country in 
forty years, and though they themselves have profited by the 
change, the condition of the country they have left behind 
seems worse than ever. The places they have vacated 
have been quickly filled up again, and the old difficulty 
has reappeared. Yet Professor Baldwin, who has long 
stood at the head of agricultural education in Ireland, 
says that the country might support a larger population than 
it now does if properly farmed, and as far as possible re- 
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claimed. Even when Mr. Gladstone introduced the emigra- 
tion clauses in his Land Bill last year, he described it as a 
mere safety-valve to relieve speedily the over-crowded districts ; 
in fact, as an auxiliary to the general. operation of his bill, 
but as wholly apart from its main purpose. He always in- 
sisted that he wanted to cure the land-tenure, not to get 
rid of the problem by getting rid of the tenants. But the 
condition of the congested districts seems hopeless without 
some such resource as State-aided emigration. It is caleu- 
lated by Mr. Tuke, as we have seen, that nearly a fifth of 
the Irish population live in a state of abject poverty. In 
Donegal, Mayo, Galway, Clare, and Kerry, 77,000 holdings 
are rented under £4, and 47,800 under £10a year. Many 
of the occupiers of these holdings are migratory labourers, 
who work in the autumn for English farmers, and carry 
home on an average £13 each as the result of their in- 
dustry and thrift. The majority of these labourers come 
from County Mayo. It is impossible, however, for the majority 
of these poor peasants in Connaught to maintain themselves, 
even if they were entirely free from debt. Mr. Tuke holds 
that nothing can be done for them, the reclamation of waste 
land being too costly and too slow, except to assist them to 
emigrate, and he utterly denies, on the evidence of his large 
experience, that they are unwilling to go. Whenever they 
can go, they do go, the richest districts sending out the largest 
proportion of emigrants. The emigrants from Ulster are 
more numerous than those from Connaught. Mr. Tuke 
therefore advocates as the only remedy for such districts 
State loans to unions to assist emigration, the sum required to 
keep five families in the workhouse sufficing, if capitalized, to 
assist a hundred families to emigrate. The only difficulty is 
that the places of the emigrants may be quickly supplied, 
landlords having discovered that the system of small farms 
and cottier-tenants pays them better on poor land than con- 
solidation. Yet it must be remembered that the Land Act 
discourages subdivision, that the standard of comfort, and 
social conditions generally, show signs of improvement, and 
that a secure tenure must prove a strong incentive to profit- 
able industry. The Irish members of the South do not 
approve any project of emigration, probably because they fear 
a decline in the relative political significance of the island 
from any considerable reduction of the general population; but 
it is hard to discover any other feasible plan for dealing with 
“ae — districts that fringe the whole western side of 
reland. 
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We have also to expect a considerable extension of the 
facilities afforded by the Land Act for the creation of a 
peasant proprietary in Ireland. This is included in the 
Government policy. The Tories themselves are now thoroughly 
committed to such a measure. Lord Salisbury says that ‘a 
revolution having occurred, it must be accepted as a point of 
departure ;’ and, deeply as he regrets it, he holds that the 
development of a peasant proprietary must be ‘ hurried on.’ 
He wishes to end the ‘double ownership’ as quickly as possible, 
and is prepared to buy out the landlords and to establish a 
peasant proprietary in'the island. As the Tories have always 
regarded the landlords as the only class to which the country 
must look for all social civilizing influences, and also as the 
strong stay of British rule in Ireland, their change of attitude 
is almost as revolutionary as anything ever done by the 
Liberals. But we are not the less disposed to welcome their 
ce-operation in giving fuller effect to the purchase clauses of 
the Land Act, because we believe it will tend to the greater 
stability of Irish society. We have already on former occa- 
sions expressed our opinion definitely on the advantages of 
such a change, but it is only necessary at present briefly to 
notice the contention, so strongly asserted in many quarters, 
that the establishment of a peasant proprietary will be a step 
to national independence, with results fatal to the unity and 
strength of the British Empire. It is certainly an ominous 
fact that Mr. Litton, the land commissioner, has told the 
Lords’ Committee of Inquiry that politically such a peasantry 
will not be conservative, that they will be hostile to the 
British connection, and that they will use their new position, 
with its independence and stability, to create a separation of 
the kingdoms. Judge O’Hagan, his colleague, has expressed 
an opposite opinion; but Mr. Litton’s opinion is strengthened 
by the judgment of Mr. Parnell, who, declaring that he cared 
little for the land but much about separation, hoped, through 
the social revolution, to make Ireland an independent king- 
dom. Mr. Litton’s judgment is, however, opposed to all the 
facts of history. The peasant proprietors of all countries are, 
as a rule, averse to political change, because of its possibly 
disturbing effects upon the rights of property. It is the 
peasant proprietors of France who give stability to a society 
greatly influenced by revolutionary ideas. The peasant pro- 
prietors of Switzerland have again and again checked the fast 
pace of its radical politicians. The peasant proprietors of 
Poland have been less rebellious since they ceased to be 
tenants at will. It is to the peasantry of Russia that the Czar 
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looks for the defence of his empire against the attacks of 
Nihilism. It is the freeholders of the United States who have 
checked, again and again, the waywardness of extreme parties. 
We cannot, therefore, believe that it would be either a danger- 
ous or a retrograde step to increase indefinitely the number of 
those in Ireland who would have a direct interest in maintain- 
ing the rights of property. We do not believe, at the same 
time, that Ireland as a whole strongly desires independence, 
as she has never made a great struggle in this century to 
obtain it. She does desire a larger share of self-government ; 
but this will, we believe, be met by the vast system of decen- 
tralization which Mr. Gladstone intends to carry out in the 
not distant future. Meanwhile, to any system of Home Rule 
or independence every section of English politicians is sternly 
hostile. We have all had reason to lament the persistence of 
a hatred on the part of the Irish people which seems rather to 
increase than to diminish with every effort to remedy the 
injustice and to abolish the oppressions which were its original 
causes ; but it is this very hatred that is the strongest argu- 
ment for holding the Irish in the Union, for Home Rule means 
separation, and separation perpetual hostility. 

Meanwhile, we must not be too impatient in judging a crisis 
so peculiar in all its features as that which has broken to 
pieces the hitherto solid structure of feudalism in Ireland. 
After all, what are two or three years in the life of a nation ? 
Insurrection can be crushed in a few days or weeks, but social 
movements involving large interests cannot be suppressed in 
this summary way. The social war that accompanied the 
anti-tithe movement of forty years ago raged for six months 
after the legislature had provided redress, just as the bread 
riots, the machine breakings, the trades’ union outrages 
among ourselves extended over several years, and defied all 
the efforts of the authorities to repress them. It is not the 
less the unhappy necessity of the hour to assert the full supre- 
macy of the law and to provide more effective, though excep- 
tional, methods for dealing with a certain class of agrarian 
offences which have promoted the moral degeneration of the 
country. We must at all hazards rid the law-abiding people 
of Ireland of the nightmare of daily intimidation and nightly 
terror. The only policy that can succeed in Ireland is that of 
remedial legislation under a strengthened law, and that must 
be applied with coolness, coherence, and courage, without the 
least deference to the opinions or the language of those irre- 
concilable politicians whose aim is to make all conciliation or 
compromise between the two countries impossible. 2. 0. 
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Art. VII.—The Ministry and Parliament. 


Ir is little more than two years since the assembling of the 
present Parliament marked the consummation of the most 
signal triumph which Liberalism has achieved in our genera- 
tion, and what was even more remarkable, the decisive victory 
of the greatest but most reviled statesman of the age over 
a combination of forces such as few politicians have ever 
had to confront. The scene at the first meeting of the House 
for business was historic, and one the impression of which 
will not easily pass away from the minds of those who, like 
ourselves, were silent observers. The crowded benches on 
the Ministerial side, the contrast in spirit not less than in 
numbers between their occupants and the residuum of the 
great party which so recently had been supreme in the 
assembly, the ringing cheers which greeted the hero of the 
day as he passed along the serried ranks of his enthusiastic 
supporters to take the oath and assume the position to which 
the voice of the nation had so emphatically called him, united 
to give to the occasion a distinctive character. It was not 
simply the meeting of a new House, it was thought to be the 
beginning of a new political era, and those who were weary of 
the fanfaronade by which England had, during the previous 
years, been diverted from the path of quiet and national pro- 
gress, hailed the dawn of a new and brighter day. They had 
confidence in the spirit of the leader, and in the unity of his _ 
supporters, and believed that they were in as little danger of 
being deceived by a half-hearted Liberalism as of being 
thwarted by the stolid resistance of the party of reaction. 
It was not surprising that hope was buoyant, and that a 
series of long-deferred reforms was anticipated with undoubt- 
ing certainty. The only question was which should have the 
precedence. 

The contrast between the promise and the performance 
would furnish a new chapter on the ‘vanity of human hopes.’ 
The period in which, according to Lord Sherbrooke, the 
activity of a Government is exhausted has almost died away, 
and but little has been done. That little, indeed, includes far 
more than was accomplished during the six years of the 
Beaconsfield Administration, whose advocates would never 
have intermitted their boasting if it had even carried a 


solitary reform of the magnitude of the three—the Burials 
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Act, the repeal of the Malt Tax, and the reform in the Game 
Laws—which signalized the brief session of 1880. But even 
these were regarded only as earnests of the work the Ministry 
intended to do, and they are little when compared with either 
the expectations of their party or their own promises. It is 
customary with a certain class of political cynics to sneer at 
what they are pleased to describe as ‘heroic’ legislation. 
The Government were prepared to defy the sneer, and to pro- 
pose measures of a sweeping character, which should be the em- 
bodiment of sound principles, and not mere expedients to tide 
over the difficulties of the hour. In accepting the onerous 
burden of government, Mr. Gladstone’s hope was that he 
might render lasting service to the nation which had reposed 
so full a trust in him. Hitherto he has been disappointed, 
and has not only to endure the bitterness of that disappoint- 
ment, but also to meet the malignant criticism of those who, 
having done their utmost, by all kinds of unworthy artifice, 
to hinder the reforms which they are powerless to defeat in 
open conflict, now turn round and reproach him with a failure 
which is the result partly of unpropitious circumstances and 
partly of their own unprincipled tactics, which, if they have 
baffled the projects of a hated Minister, have at the same 
time lowered the dignity and weakened the authority of 
Parliament itself. The Ministers and the majority have both 
been held at bay, and a minority which, when a division can 
be taken, is miserably feeble, has practically been able to 
dictate as to the course of legislation. 

The compactness of the Liberal majority is indeed one 
of the few bright spots in a situation in which there is 
enough to depress and discourage. Every art has been tried in 
order to shake the loyalty of its members to their great leader, 
but they have been ineffectual. Diversities of opinion and of 
tendency, idiosyncracies in some cases so strongly pronounced 
as to be inconvenient to party managers, varieties of aim 
leading to occasional divergence in policy there are, as there 
always have been. A Liberal party can never be expected to 
exhibit the same dull uniformity which is to be found among 
its opponents, and the present majority is no exception to the 
rule. There are in it some whose Liberalism is so wildly 
sentimental as to have no solid and practical character, and 
others whose moderation is so extreme as almost to stifle all 
Liberal hopes and aspirations, and both alike act as checks 
upon the movements of the party. There are not a few who, 
though in general sufficiently loyal to their chief, eagerly 

seize upon every opportunity of asserting their individuality. 
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A desire to appear free from party restraint is the foible of 
a few honest Liberals who are sound at heart, and are seldom 
absent from the lobby on a critical division; but who cannot 
forego the pleasure of indulging in their small criticisms, even 
though by them they may increase the difficulties of a leader 
already harassed on every side. In short, the party includes 
a certain section of crotchet-mongers, more than its fair pro- 
portion of bores, and we fear it must be said, an increasing | 
number of men who aspire to be free-lances, and hope in this 
way to have their personal importance more speedily and 
more fully recognized. It is the fate of all parties to have 
men of these types among their supporters, but the Liberal 
party is peculiarly liable to have its strength impaired by the 
exaggerated independence of men who fancy that they are 
sent to Parliament to air their private hobbies or even to 
advance their personal ends, and not to represent those 
by whom they have been elected. Constituencies have the 
remedy in their own hands. We remember hearing of a reply 
made by Mr. Jay to John Arthur Roebuck, when he was a 
candidate for Bath, which was full of that practical sagacity 
by which the great preacher was distinguished. ‘I am no 
party man,’ said Mr. Roebuck, when asking the venerable 
Minister for his vote. ‘I am,’ was the quiet reply, ‘and 
therefore I will not support you.’ If electors would always 
make it clear that they mean their representatives to support 
their party, and would look with extreme suspicion on all can- 
didates who approach them with ostentatious professions of 
independence, there would be less of that uncertain element 
which is often so serious a difficulty for a Minister intent on 
real work. 

What we desire, however, especially to note here is that 
even in a party in which there are necessarily so many 
elements of division and difficulty, the wonderful power of 
the Prime Minister has maintained an extraordinary amount 
of unity. Those who were cautious Whigs remain Whigs 
still, and as much afraid of the consistent application of 
their own principles, as ready to take back with one hand 
what they have given with the other, as lacking in decision, 
courage, and enthusiasm, as ever. On the other hand, 
impracticable Radicals remain visionary and intractable still, 
prone to confound the shadow with the substance, and in 
their worship of the form of liberty to lose its spirit. Mr. 
Walter has not lost one iota of that unlimited faith in his 
own infallibility which has so wondrously outlived the con- 
tinued falsification of all its forecasts. Myr. Joseph Cowen still 
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believes himself the one survivor of the true Radical type, and 
proves his devotion to the cause of liberty by denouncing the 
most earnest labourers on its behalf. Mr. Goschen still plays 
the part of the political Pharisee (in which, however, it seems 
probable that Mr. Forster will be a rival performer), and is 
anxious to make it clear that he is not as other Liberals are, 
but is nobly superior to party feeling and capable of taking 
an impartial and independent view on all questions. But 
none of these influences have availed to weaken the allegiance 
of the majority, which remains as faithful to its chief as on 
the evening when it acclaimed his return to power with an 
enthusiasm such as has seldom been seen within the walls of 
Parliament. 

Looking at the composition of the party, and remembering 
the trying incidents of the last two years, this fact is one 
of the most emphatic testimonies to the tactical skill of the 
Prime Minister which could be supplied. Mr. Gladstone has 
often been reproached for lack of management. We per- 
fectly understand the meaning of the charge, the spirit by 
which it is prompted, and the grounds on which it rests. 
The arts of the diplomatist or the courtier do not belong to 
the Premier. He is too deeply in earnest to allow of that 
levity of manner which can easily be assumed by statesmen 
who regard politics as hardly more serious than a game of 
chess. His own motives are so pure and lofty that he is 
unable to comprehend, much less to sympathize with, the 
petty considerations by which so many even on his own side 
are affected. He does not estimate the effect of a pleasant 
compliment, perhaps is too absorbed in the pressing cares of 
state to pay those small attentions which are so dear to some 
of his supporters. Unfortunately there are numbers who 
appreciate these minor qualities of leadership, who are all but 
insensible to that grandeur of character, that purity of aim, 
that intensity of conviction, that unselfish and far-seeing 
patriotism which are the inspiration and the strength of a 
great party, and which were never more conspicuous than in 
the present Liberal chief. Still we cannot but hope that these 
nobler qualities are meeting a more hearty and general recog- 
nition among Mr. Gladstone’s own supporters than they ever 
did before. We do not pretend that the political snobbery 
which finds its natural home in West End clubs is dead, that 
the miserable carpings of those whose self-love has been 
wounded by some real or supposed want of due recognition 
‘of their merit by the Prime Minister have ceased, that the 
well-worn platitudes about his overbearing temper, which 
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some men have repeated so often that they had come to be- 
lieve in their truth, have been altogether silenced. But we 
do assert that the number of the grumblers is greatly 
reduced, and that on the other side there is a widespread 
spirit of fervid admiration and personal devotion, such as 
no Premier in our time has ever been able to evoke. There 
may have been more outward show of attachment to Lord 
Beaconsfield, but there are abundant evidences that this 
feeling, which in fact was too exaggerated in its expression 
to be very deep or real, was weak and superficial as com- 
pared with that which is cherished towards Mr. Gladstone 
by the great body of the Liberal party both in the 
House and the country. His opponents themselves indirectly 
acknowledge it. When Sir Stafford Northcote, at Liverpool, 
so far forgot what was due to his own position as an English 
gentleman, as well as to the age and character of a great 
statesman, to whom it is too high an honour for him to be 
opposed, as to sneer at the ‘ grand old man,’ he tacitly con- 
fessed the wondrous fascination and genius which have been 
and are still so fatal to the hopes of his party. Sir Stafford 
was in bad company, and the highest authority teaches us 
that ‘ evil communications corrupt good manners.’ He was 
associated with Lord Salisbury, and his lordship’s evil example 
seems to have enticed his companion from the courtesy which 
is more natural and certainly more becoming to him. We can 
hardly complain, for the very sneer is the testimony of a rival 
to the unsurpassed power of this ‘ grand old man.’ 

That power has held together a majority in which are 
two distinct sections, whose union has in the course of the 
period been subjected to the most severe strains. The mea- 
sures which they have been called upon to support have 
sometimes been sufficiently trying to their loyalty, and calcu- 
lated to develope the elements of division, which, however 
checked, have still a distinct existence. But these have not 
been the only or the most serious trials to which the party 
has been exposed. The withdrawal of some of the leading 
representatives of one powerful section in the Ministry has 
been still more disquieting. The Marquis of Lansdowne was 
the first seceder ; and though he was not in the Cabinet, and is 
a comparatively young man, yet the honoured name he bears, 
and the high position which his personal ability, as well as 
his hereditary relation to the Whig party gave him, invested 
his retirement with a significance which was not to be measured 
by his actual status in the Government. When, a few months 
later, the Duke of Argyll took a similar course, and forsook 
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the friends by whose side he had fought so gallantly in the 
exciting campaign against the Imperialism of the late Govern- 
ment, it seemed to many that the ‘ beginning of the end’ had 
been reached, and that the Whigs generally would withdraw 
their support from a Cabinet which had lost so much of the 
element which inspired their confidence in it. But these 
anticipations, reasonable as they seemed, were disappointed. 
The retirement of the great Duke was scarcely a nine days’ 
wonder, and when the smoke had cleared away it was found 
that the Government had sustained no damage. A more 
recent and in some senses still more serious loss was the 
resignation of Mr. Forster, and his subsequent action has 
certainly not been calculated to abate the mischief it was 
calculated to inflict upon his colleagues and friends. The 
fearful tragedy which followed so closely upon it, and which 
unscrupulous opponents, and even timid friends, were all 
too ready to construe into an evidence that the new policy 
which had led to his resignation was a blunder, enormously 
increased the difficulties of the time. But the Ministry 
has emerged safely from them, and its majority still presents 
an unbroken phalanx, with just so much diversity as must 
occur where men of independent spirit unite in any great 
combination, but with that vital unity which is the condition 
of all strength. We have had rumours of caves, and of the 
men who were to seek shelter in them, but these hopeful pro- 
jects have come to nothing. Mr. Gladstone retains all his 
hold upon the allegiance of his party ; and the late election in 
the West Riding, though contested under circumstances of 
special difficulty, proves that the party is as powerful as ever 
in the great constituencies which are the true index of national 
opinion. The recent declaration of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
that he has no idea of deserting his old friends because he 
differs from them on one point, is the latest evidence of the 
unity of the party. 

~ But the majority does not rule. The Minister who has an 
authority in the popular assembly which has never been sur- 
passed, cannot carry the reforms which he has promised, and 
which he holds to be necessary to the well-being of the 
country. If there is any need for a vote of confidence the 
House will accord it by a decisive majority. Ifthe House of 
Lords attempts to undo the work of the Government, the 
Commons do not hesitate to pronounce what is virtually a vote 
of censure on the procedure. But positive legislation, except 
for Ireland, does not progress, and even that at the slowest 
possible rate. The Ministry will it, the majority approves it, 
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the country distinctly waits for it, but nothing is done. The 
minority have the power to paralyze the action of Parliament ; 
and hitherto they have exercised it with such determination 
and effect as to reduce the Ministry and the Legislature to 
utter impotence. 
It is a common idea that the Irish members are the principal 
obstructives, and that it is against them that all measures 
for the furthering of business must be directed. We have, 
therefore, the suggestion from Conservative speakers, who 
denounce all changes in the order of the House as though 
they involved a political revolution, that the proper method 
of preventing obstruction is to punish the obstructives indivi- 
dually. But such a proposal misses the mark. The obstruction 
which is really mischievous is not that which transgresses 
the law and so brings itself within the range of censure and 
punishment, but that which conforms most closely to the law 
and asserts forms for the purpose of defeating the very ends 
for the sake of which it has been enacted. This is the kind 
of strategy which the Tory party have recently adopted, and 
which can never be effectually met except by an absolute 
change in the laws of procedure. It is not often that the 
members of the regular Opposition (with the exception of a 
few of its more obstreperous and eager champions) trans- 
gress the positive law, but they do not scruple continually 
to avail themselves of every opening which it gives for the 
hindrance of business. A very striking illustration of this 
was supplied in the course taken on the second reading of 
the Arrears Bill. The Government, anxious to have the 
measure advanced a stage and to economize time so sadly 
wanted for other urgent business, pressed for a division, 
but were met by repeated motions for adjournment, on the 
plea that several members of the Opposition desired to ex- 
press their opinions. The hour was early, and the Ministry 
reasonably asked that the debate should be allowed to pro- 
ceed. There was no wish tv stifle discussion, but simply to 
continue it so as if possible to complete the debate at the 
sitting. But Whitsuntide was near; it was assumed that the 
Prevention of Crime Bill must be taken on the following day, 
and the temptation to delay was so strong that Sir Stafford 
Northcote yielded to it. Whatfollowed? Angry discussions, 
with repeated divisions, which lasted up till three o’clock in 
the morning, when a happy suggestion, that the Bill should be 
taken the next day before its companion measure of Coercion, 
was at once accepted and the Tory manceuvre defeated. When 
the debate was resumed in due course it was found that the 
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Tory speakers who were desirous of enlightening the House 
were so few that it was with difficulty the discussion was 
maintained, and, as a matter of fact, less time was employed 
upon it than had been consumed in the abortive and vexatious 
motions for adjournment on the previous night. 

_ This is the obstruction which needs to be brought under 
decided control. So long as the existing relations between 
England and Ireland continue, and we have in the Imperial 
Parliament a compact phalanx of Irish members who are 
alien in sympathy and are only too eager to show their con- 
tempt for the traditions and precedents of Parliament, there 
must be difficulties in the conduct of business. Whatever 
restrictions may be imposed on unwarranted license of speech 
it is certain that if a section of the House band themselves 
together for the purpose of worrying its responsible leaders 
they will find or make opportunities for this worry. But the 
evil will be reduced toa minimum if the House itself will 
close some of the tempting openings by which existing regula- 
tions almost invite the wilful obstruction which is at present 
practised. 

It seems at first sight almost incredible that a great 
historic party, which has a reputation to lose, and at the 
head of which are statesmen of ability, could lend the slightest 
and most indirect countenance to a policy so unworthy and 
so suicidal. It cannot be that they expect to baffle the 
wishes of the people as expressed by their representatives. 
Even Lord Salisbury, with all that inability to understand 
and respect popular opinion, that absolute faith in the rights 
of his order, which blinds him to the signs of the times, and 
that ungoverned and impulsive rashness which makes him the 
most dangerous of leaders for an aristocracy in a democratic 
era, does not suggest that the House of Lords, by its veto, 
which is only another form of the same obstruction, can do 
more than compel another appeal to the people. His Lord- 
ship’s speech at Liverpool pointed to a government by con- 
tinual plebiscites. He seemed more than half disposed to 
have recourse to the Radical expedient of triennial parlia- 
ments, and we do not see why he should not have gone a step 
further, and proposed an annual appeal to the constituencies. 
Indeed, on his own principle, the reference to the electors 
might be even more frequent, for his contention is that when- 
ever the Lords believe that the Commons do not represent the 
mind of the nation, they are justified in throwing out a 
Ministerial measure, and so doing their utmost to compel a 
dissolution. This is what the Upper House did in the first 
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session of the present Parliament when it rejected the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill, and, on the showing of the Tory 
chief, Parliament ought to have been dissolved before it was 
six months old. Such suggestions coming from such a 
quarter are sufficiently startling ; but they have this value, 
they are a tacit confession that ultimately the will of the 
people must be done. The utmost, therefore, that the Tories 
can hope to accomplish by the policy which Lord Randolph 
Churchill and the Fourth party originated, but which Sir 
Stafford has more than once accepted at their hands, is delay. 
But, then, to a number of them delay is everything. 

The most disgraceful feature in relation to the whole course 
of action, on the part at least of a considerable number, is 
that it is based upon a deliberate calculation of the chances 
as to the endurance of Mr. Gladstone’s marvellous power. 
The calculation is as short-sighted as it is malevolent. These 
cynical Tories are right in their belief that the Prime Minister 
is the centre of unity in a party necessarily heterogeneous in 
its composition, but they are utterly wrong in their idea that 
his removal would be the loss of its motive power. We have 
neither space nor inclination to cnter on a speculation as to 
all the consequences to the Liberal party of the withdrawal of 
a chief who has inspired a personal attachment in its most 
earnest members to which no one could at once succeed. 
That it would be a serious calamity no one would attempt 
to deny. But, strange and paradoxical as it may seem to 
those who accept the vulgar conception of West End clubs 
and City companies in relation to him, nothing is more 
certain than that his removal would mean the loss of the 
most powerful Conservative element in the Liberal party. 
We say this not because of the Conservatism in his own nature, 
which, however, as no one who has carefully studied his 
speeches and writings can doubt, is a powerful force, but still 
more because of the restraining influence which personal- 
loyalty to him exerts upon many men of more Radical opinions. 
The almost unbounded confidence which is reposed in him 
checks an eagerness which otherwise would be very disturbing 
to the supporters of vested rights and ancient institutions, 
which have outlived their usefulness and become an anachro- 
nism and an injustice. 

It is useless to present this view to men under the dominion 
of an invincible prejudice which sees in Mr. Gladstone only 
the incarnation of the destructive spirit of democracy. But 
we have no doubt that the future will prove the accuracy of 
this forecast, and will show that Radicals, whose faith in the 
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Prime Minister and the wisdom of his policy is so strong that, 
in order to retain him as Premier, they are content to advance 
at a rate much slower than they themselves desire, were 
the truest patriots as well as the most sagacious politicians. 
If Tories are unable to perceive this now, and fancy that Mr. 
Gladstone is the one insuperable obstacle to the triumph of 
their party, their mistake is the result partly of an angry and 
vindictive temper, which forbids the exercise of a calm judg- 
ment, and partly of an inability or an unwillingness to recog- 
nize the extent to which the last Reform Bill has revolutionized 
the conditions of political power in this country. Their own 
great leader was the author of changes whose nature they 
seem as yet but imperfectly to comprehend. With the hope of 
destroying the influence of the middle classes, and bringing 
about the political ideal by which he was fascinated, of a demo- 
cracy led by the nobles, he introduced the democratic force 
which was too strong even for himself, and in the guidance of 
which his successors show themselves ludicrously incompetent. 
But this is what the Tory party cannot or will not see. They 
rail at the talent of Mr. Gladstone as though it were some 
daimonic force by which the people are laid under a spell ; 
and they rail at the ‘caucus’ as though it were an instru- 
ment of Satanic subtlety. They forget that Mr. Gladstone is 
only a leader—of ability indeed as transcendent as in character 
he is unimpeachable—but yet a leader who would be powerless 
without a following; that the ‘caucus’ is only an organiza- 
tion for utilizing opinion already existing, and that neither 
the leader nor the organization could have produced results 
which are so distasteful but for the force which Lord Beacon- 
field had created. When Mr. Gladstone’s work is over the 
force will remain, and it will be well for the party who hate 
him with a hatred passing the malignity of human passion, if 
those who succeed to the lead are men of a spirit as pure, and 
a patriotism as lofty, and a Liberalism as wisely Conserva- 
tive as his. 

It is naturally very unpleasant for the aristocratic party to 
acknowledge that their difficulties are owing to the action of 
the idolized leader whom they have extolled as the incarnation 
of political wisdom, and that those difficulties are more likely 
to increase than to diminish. That their leader has inaugu- 
rated a democratic era, and that they have themselves been 
the instruments for the destruction of their own power in the 
State, and for the commencement of a political and social 
revolution, the full sweep of which no one seems quite able to 
calculate, is about as unwelcome a conyiction as they could 
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have to face. It is much pleasanter to believe that the 
nation is in a state of political frenzy, due mainly to the stimu- 
lating influence of Midlothian oratory, and that, if it be 
possible to prevent the passing of any strong measures during 
this period, a more sober temper will return, and the people 
will again place themselves under men like the Marquis of 
Salisbury and Mr. James Lowther, whom they know to be the 
truest of patriots, the wisest of politicians, and, in short, the 
only rightful leaders of the nation. To disinterested observers: 
the illusion is so ridiculous as to be grotesque ; but it is there, 
and it dictates the lines on which the policy of the Opposition 
is conducted. Great issues are seldom raised. The Ministry 
are accused of all sorts of offences, but there is a prudent 
resolution not to submit them to the test of a vote. An irri- 
tating guerilla warfare is carried on by means of carefully 
framed questions, in which the most discreditable innuendoes. 
are contained, of motions of adjournment brought forward for 
the sole purpose of provoking irregular and profitless dis- 
cussions, of venomous insinuations distilled into speeches on 
all varieties of subjects, apparently in the hope of leavening 
the public mind with ideas dishonouring to the Government, 
and sometimes of violent personal attacks, in which young 
— noblemen emulate the rowdyism of the political 
rough. 

Hatred to Mr. Gladstone has been the inspiring motive, 
and the baiting of the great statesman the one occupation 
of English Tories during the last two years. It is easy to 
understand jealousy of a successful rival, or intensity of 
antagonism towards the too powerful champion of a detested 
cause, or the keen vexation of an unexpected and crushing 
defeat, and the consequent dislike of him by whom it has 
been inflicted. But in the malignity with which Mr. Glad- 
stone has been pursued there is something which cannot be 
explained by any of these causes, or even by all combined. 
It is fierce enough in the Tory circles of the country, but it 
is only in the metropolis that its full violence can be appre- 
ciated. ‘The St. James’s Gazette’ expresses the sentiment. 
in its most virulent form, but it is found in every Tory 
journal, and echoed in clubs, some of which are not professedly 
Tory. It has in it more of a personal than of a political 
feeling. It is mere hatyed unadulterated, too passionate and 
vindictive to be even intelligent, and in a large number, 
ae a majority of cases, unable to give an account of itself 
at all. 

One of the most conspicuous illustrations of its strength and 
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the influence it exerts upon public action is seen in the oppo- 
sition to the Cloture. The proposal may be wise or foolish, 
desirable or otherwise. The occurrences of the last few years, 
- marking a very extraordinary change in the tone and cha- 
racter of Parliament, have made the Cloture an absolute neces- 
sity, as to the adoption of which, we undertake to say, no 
sensible body of English gentlemen, who had business to do 
which was hindered by the propensity of a certain number of 
them to waste time in mere twaddle, even though there was no 
deliberate purpose of preventing action, would hesitate for a 
solitary day. With all their respect for liberty of speech, 
Englishmen are naturally and wisely intolerant of the cacoéthes 
loquendi, especially when it stands in the way of serious and 
necessary work; and all our public assemblies find some 
method of putting a stop to inconvenient, to say nothing of 
obstructive, speech. It is monstrous to suppose that the 
Imperial Parliament is to be the only body without that 
control over its own proceedings which is essential to the 
conduct of its business. Whether the proposed reform is the 
only one that would be effectual is, doubtless, a legitimate 
subject for discussion, which no one would desire to suppress 
or unduly curtail; but, under any conditions, it is hard to 
understand why it should be converted into a party question, 
or still less why any heat should be imported into a contro- 
versy as to a mere rule of procedure. The maintenance of 
the dignity and efficiency of Parliament ought to be held of 
equal importance by both the contending parties, and the 
consideration of the regulations necessary to this end ought 
to have been approached in that calm and dispassionate 
temper which alone would be likely to bring about a satisfac- 
tory result. Instead of this, the introduction of this necessary 
reform in parliamentary procedure has been made the occasion 
not only for a fresh party strife, but for an attack on Mr. 
Gladstone, marked by the most persistent malignity. 

In an unscrupulous onslaught of this kind on an eminent 
personality facts count for very little; impressions, fancies, 
suspicions, inferences are everything, Mr. Gladstone is 
assumed to be impatient of opposition, and it is at once con- 
cluded that he desires to have the power of silencing hostile 
speech. He is said to have an imperious will, to be resolved 
to force his own wishes upon Parliament, and he is therefore 
charged with having devised an expedient for suppressing all 
inconvenient opposition. What can be more clear than that 
he has first forced his Cloture upon his Cabinet, and is now 
bent upon forcing it upon the Legislature? It is true that 
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there is not the shadow of a proof of all this, but this is a 
trivial matter, seeing that the party by whom the accusation 
is brought are as nobly superior to facts as Carlyle’s emperor 
was to grammar. Mr. Gladstone is the author of all political 
mischief, and this, like a multitude of wickednesses beside, 
lies at his door. It may be that Mr. Chamberlain is the 
familiar imp who has prompted him, as the Caucus is the 
instrument by which his purpose is to be effected; but the 
Prime Minister is the author of all this evil—the prince of 
the powers of the air which are warring against all that is most 
venerable in English: traditions and most sacred in parlia- 
mentary precedents. It is useless to quote the words of the 
Marquisof Hartington to prove that his Lordship publicly advo- 
cated the measure on his own personal responsibility, and, as 
he told his audience, before it had been submitted to the 
Cabinet at all; and equally vain to show that, in the last Par- 
liament, the present leader of the Opposition had anticipated 
the possible necessity for such a measure, and contemplated 
the prospect without any of the anxiety and alarm which, in 
common with the rest of the Tory party, he now expresses. 
If a solitary hint had then been given that the Constitution 
would be imperilled in one of its vital parts, if the majority— 
which has power to determine the life of a Ministry—should 
also be invested with authority to fix the length of a debate, the 
Ministry might have exercised more caution before provoking 
the fierce storm of opposition they have had to encounter. 
But it was only when Mr. Gladstone proposed this method of 
removing the deadlock which prevents the working of the 
parliamentary machine that this supposed right of six hundred 
and fifty-eight men to unlimited liberty of speech under all 
circumstances, on all questions, and on every phase of all 
questions, came to be esteemed the palladium of English 
freedom. Enough that the Prime Minister might with some 
degree of plausibility be once more charged with laying sacri- 
legious hand upon the sacred ark of the constitution which 
noble ancestors have handed down to us. Whether the charge 
had either consistency or truth about it was a matter of very 
secondary consideration. 

Even in attributing to theattack such an amount of principle, 
as is implied in a distinct objection to any curtailment of the 
unfettered license of speech assumed to belong to every member 
of Parliament, we have done the Tories more than justice. 
They have not taken up a position with even so much show of 
reason on its behalf. They do not contend for the absolute 
right of all minorities, but only for the rights of minorities 
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which exceed one-third of the number voting. In other words, 
the faculty for obstruction is only to be given to the legitimate 
Opposition, and is to be denied to a small though, it may be, 
conscientious body of opponents who feel themselves 
aggrieved by some proposals on which the majority of the 
House are agreed. This readiness to give the power of 
chosing the debate to a two-thirds majority takes away from 
the Tory protest even the appearance of conscientiousness 
and respectability which it might otherwise have worn. The 
tall talk about the gag is just as applicable to the modified 
scheme of which Sir John Lubbock, greatly to the disgust of 
the intelligent electors whom his faltering loyalty to the Prime 
Minister so egregiously misrepresents, has made himself the 
sponsor, as to the Ministerial proposal. The difference is 
not in the instrument, but only that, in one case, it will 
be applied only to Home Rulers, English Radicals, and 
other inconvenient persons of the same kind, whereas, in 
the other, it will be equally available for a Tory opposition 
led by aristocratic chiefs. It was necessary to adopt the 
high-sounding phrases about liberty in order to catch un- 
_wary Liberals, like Mr. Anderson or Mr. Rylands, who do 
not see that it is possible to use constitutional forms for the 
strangling of all true freedom. But there is no more pro- 
tection for the privilege which these worthy gentlemen are 
so anxious to conserve under the two-thirds or three-fourths 
vote, than under that of the bare majority. It is clear there 
are exceptions to the saying of the wise man that, ‘in vain is 
the net spread in the sight of any bird,’ or these Radicals 
would not be caught by the transparent wiles of the Tory 
fowlers. Whether they see it or not, the two-thirds proposal 
is directed against themselves, and they must be extra- 
ordinarily magnanimous or incredibly simple if they ally them 
selves with Tories who, with all their vaunted love of free 
speech, are quite content to acquiesce in restrictions, provided 
they are not likely ever to be applied to themselves. 

It would be an insult to the understandings of the opponents 
of the Cloture to suppose that they themselves believe in 
the arguments they urge with a passionate vehemence that 
could hardly be exceeded if they were opposing some great 
revolutionary measure. The resistance of extreme Radicals 
is intelligible so long as it is directed against any kind of 
restriction, for it is possible that the triumph of any great 
reform might be indefinitely delayed by the refusal of the 
two great parties to allow of its discussion in the House. 
The danger under our present democratic constitution 
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is not very great, and at all events wise Radical statesman- 
ship, seeing that there is only a choice of evils, will consider 
whether it is not worth while to risk so slight a peril rather 
than have an absolute paralysis in legislation. We do 
not expect such a consideration to weigh with Mr. Joseph 
Cowen and the very small clique who admire and follow 
him. The member for Newcastle, at his best, is a political 
dreamer, at his worst, a passionate enemy of the Liberal 
party, under no conditions a practical politician. His genius 
is of a purely destructive character. No one can deny his 
rhetorical power, and no one would wish to question his con- 
scientiousness, but in vain do we seek throughout his speeches 
for any evidence of a mastery of the great problems with 
which statesmen have to deal. It is quite natural that he 
should oppose any proposal for interfering with that latitude 
of speech which appears, in his eyes, to be of far more value 
than any legislative reform. But, happily, there are few 
Radicals of Mr. Joseph Cowen’s type. The rational members 
of the party may be expected to see the wisdom of adopting 
a regulation, even though it may sometimes be used in a 
manner inconvenient to themselves, which will further reform- 
ing legislation, and at the same time save representative 
government itself from the discredit to which it is subjected 
by the present conduct of the House of Commons. 

But while Radicals may have reasonable ground for fear 
that they may suffer something under the new regulations, 
the expression of such apprehension on the part of the Tories,, 
from whom this clamour comes, would be ridiculous were it 
not that it is so evidently the outcry of mere faction, loud and 
passionate, but without any depth or reality. No sane man 
can believe that the liberties of England or the constitutional 
prerogatives of Parliament will be endangered if Mr. Ashmead 
Bartlett is not allowed to delight his soul by unfolding, at 
whatever length may seem best to himself, his views as to 
the proper management of the terrestrial universe, or if Mr. 
James Lowther is sometimes to be checked in the display of 
his ignorance and malevolence, or the Baron de Worms is 
curtailed in his opportunities for ventilating in the British 
Parliament the ideas of Jewish capitalists as to our foreign 
policy, or if the whole Tory party together is not allowed by 
skilful combination to defeat the expressed wishes of the 
nation. The thing is monstrous on the face of it. One 
of the defenders of the existing system has appealed to the 
etymology of the word as a proof that Parliament was in- 
tended to talk rather than to work. The argument has, at 
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all events, the merit of consistency, but it is one which the 
English people are not likely to tolerate. They look to the 
Legislature for the practical work which the ever-changing 
‘conditions of a vast empire like ours imperatively require, 
and will not listen with much patience to those who would 
reduce the House of Commons to the level of the amateur 
parliaments which are now so common in our large towns. 
This, however, is the point to which all the arguments 
against one of the most rational propositions ever submitted 
to Parliament unquestionably tend. Unlimited talk means 
little work or no work at all, and that is what the combination 
against Mr. Gladstone’s proposal really means. It is signifi- 
cant that among the Liberals who were either absent from 
the crucial division or who voted with Mr. Marriott, were 
three Aldermen of the City of London. Is it uncharitable to 
see a connection between their disloyalty to their chief, their 
party, and their constituency, and the reform with which their 
beloved Corporation is threatened? They do not like the 
work which the majority of the House is asked to do, and 
which, if it can get the opportunity, it is fully prepared to do, 
and so they do their utmost to prevent Parliament from getting 
freedom of action. It would be unpleasant for Liberals to 
come forward as the champions of abuses, and it is much 
more agreeable and satisfactory to pose as the defenders of 
liberty, and it has this additional advantage, that the battle 
is fought at an earlier stage, and, even if it be lost, has, at all 
events, served to delay the advance of the conquering party. 
It may be that there are other Liberals beside these defenders 
of a Corporation which is one of the last survivals of a bygone 
age of municipal abuses, who are willing to stave off some 
unwelcome reform by perpetuating the present disgraceful 
impotence in Parliament. 

It is high time that such untrustworthy Liberals under- 
stood that the opposition is essentially a Tory device, and 
that the Liberal electors are thoroughly alive to its real 
character. If there had been any real danger to liberty, it 
would not have been left to the unknown nonentity, who was 
borne into Parliament as member for Brighton on the flood- 
tide of Mr. Gladstone’s popularity to head an opposition 
to the ministerial proposals. We have had a good deal of 
vague talk as to the discontent felt among the supporters of 
the Government, but the few names which have been identified 
with it are not of a character to exert much authority in 
Liberal circles. Sir John Lubbock has not achieved a repu- 
tation in the political, equal to what he enjoys in the scientific 
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and commercial world. Mr. Anderson is as awkward as he is 
honest, and so destroys any influence which he might other- 
wise have possessed. Mr. Rylands is a parliamentary noto- 
- riety, but he can scarcely be regarded as an authority. These 

are not the men whom the sturdy Liberalism of the country 
would accept as its guides in preference to the known and 
honoured chiefs of the party. But they belong to a very 
different class from Mr. Marriott. That a man who had only 
been in Parliament twenty months, and whose name had not 
previously been heard of in political life, should rush to the 
front on a question of parliamentary procedure was an 
audacity which bordered on insolence; that in doing it he 
should undertake to instruct the experienced leaders of his 
party in their duties, and, not content with this, should assail 
them with coarse abuse, was a positive indecency which 
would not have been tolerated in any Parliament before the 
present. 

The resistance to the Cloture offered by the regular Op- 
position and the few deserters they have been able to attract 
from the ministerial ranks is just as distinctly a piece of 
Tory strategy as was the resistance to parliamentary reform 
in former times. The history of the late Administration 
shows that they do not care to undertake legislative work 
themselves, and that their desire is to reduce Liberals to a 
similar inaction. Parliament has been made democratic, 
and is destined to advance still further in the same direction. 
All that is possible now is to make it impotent, and the battle 
is transferred from the hustings to the floor of the House. 
The game is a desperate one, and may yet be attended with 
results which those who take part in it little anticipate. The 
worst counsellors for an aristocracy contending for privileges 
which are fast slipping out of their grasp are men of the 
Lowther and Chaplin types. For a time they delight heated 

artizans by their hard hitting and unscrupulous methods. 

hey are supposed to have learned tactical skill from the 
example of their extreme foes, and to have beaten them with 
their own weapons. But such successes are always short 
lived, and are pretty sure to bring with them a terrible 
retribution. If chivalry, courtesy, and moderation are to be 
banished from our political conflicts the Conservative party 
assuredly will not be the gainers. 

This is, however, the last consideration which seems to 
suggest itself to the reckless partisans who appear to give 
character to the policy of the Opposition. It is hard to believe 
that Sir Stafford Northcote, or the more moderate members 
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of the late Cabinet who sit by his side, are content with 
the attitude they have assumed in relation to the Cloture. 
It may be that they do not appreciate the full extent of 
the mischief which is being wrought by the systematic 
attempts to degrade and enfeeble Parliament, or realize 
the danger of trifling with what are really revolutionary 
modes of action. They have not yet awoke—probably there 
are very few who have—to the meaning of the grave symptoms 
with which they have to deal, and indulge the idea that this 
is an ordinary political crisis, with some of its features aggra- 
vated by the evil influence of Mr. Gladstone, but destined to 
run its course like those which have preceded it, and to be 
followed by more quiet times. But some recent developments 
must surely have troubled them, and led them to doubt the 
wisdom of the non possumus which they have interposed to a 
scheme of reform by which some of the most glaring evils of 
the times might have been remedied. They fill the air with 
their incessant complaints about a ‘Kilmainham compact’ 
which never existed save in their own heated imaginations, 
‘and at the same time themselves play the game of the very 
men whom they brand as traitors. The adoption of the new 
rules of procedure would have saved the House from the dis- 
creditable scenes of the last two months, the waste of time 
and energy, the interference with the whole business of the 
country, the paralysis which has made the venerated mother 
of parliaments the scoff of the Irish Home Rulers and the 
reproach of the great German statesman, who eagerly quotes 
it as a sign that parliamentary government has collapsed 
even in the country where its success seemed most assured. 
But if reflections of this kind have ever troubled them, they 
have produced no practical effect. The intensity of the 
passion which has characterized the Opposition has been in 
exact proportion to the poverty of the argument. There has 
not from the first been a solitary reason adduced which 
could affect the mind of any rational man, but the conflict 
has been waged with a fury which has seldom been exceeded. 
If the landlords had been resisting a measure constructed on 
Mr. Davitt’s absurd proposals, if the champions of the aris- 
tocracy had been resisting a motion of Mr. Labouchere’s for 
the abolition of hereditary legislators, if there had been a 
proposal to constitute Mr. Gladstone sole minister for life, 
the excitement could hardly have been more angry than that 
which has been aroused by a motion—than which nothing 
‘could be more innocent—to give the majority of the House 
& power over its own debates. In the discussion of one of 
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the innumerable amendments on the Prevention of Crime 
Bill, Colonel Colthurst, Liberal member for Cork county, 
quietly observed that the measure would have no terrors for 
any man who observed the ten commandments. With equal 
truth it may be said that the dreadful Cloture has no terrors 
for any party which desires to fight fairly and oppose the 
legislation it detests only by means of legitimate discussion. 
But to imaginations heated by malignant political spite it 
has opened a vista of all possible dangers; and as there was 
really no sound objection to be raised to it, it was met by 
abuse of Mr. Gladstone, of whose evil designs it was supposed 
to be the instrument. — 

‘The Times’ has been one of the principal promoters of this 
anti-Gladstone mania, which has embodied itself in resistance 
to the first law of procedure. If it was possible to believe 
that the ‘leading journal’ were influenced in its opposition by 
any principle, there would be some compensation for its lament- 
able display of imbecile fury in the fact that there was at 
last found a principle by which ‘ The Times’ was prepared 
to stand. It is, so far as we can remember, the first example 
of the kind to be found in its history, and as such is to be 
welcomed. The principle that a minority, provided it exceeds 
a third of the House, is to have unrestrained liberty of palaver 
is not a very sublime one. Still if we could believe that ‘The 
Times’ after a long experience, in which every principle it 
ever advocated has in turn been surrendered, had arrived at 
the conviction that even policy demanded the adherence to 
some principle, we should regard this as a happy sign of 
improvement. It is very difficult, however, to believe that its 
convictions are as deep as the assertion of them is vehement. 
‘The Times’ has not been very brilliant of late in any of its 
departments ; the glory of the days of Delane has departed, 
and it tis often as late in its information, as inaccurate 
in its statements, and as unfair in its summaries, as it is 
mistaken in its opinions and misleading in its predictions. 
Such reputation as it retains is due to its traditions, and is 
being gradually lost as blunder after blunder shows how com- 
pletely it has lost the touch of public opinion. Still, despite 
its degeneracy, we can hardly believe that it has fallen into 
a condition of such utter fatuity as the twaddle in which it 
indulges on this subject would indicate. 

The explanation of its imbecility lies on the surface. It is 
possessed by a hatred for Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone 
is the reputed author of the hated resolution. As a matter 
of fact Mr. Gladstone is no more its parent than any other 
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member of the Cabinet. The Cabinet has adopted a sugges- 
tion which commends itself so much to the common sense of 
ordinary mortals, who are not filled either with a superstitious 
reverence for the worn-out traditions of Parliament, or with 
an unreflecting and unresting hate of the Prime Minister, 
that they do not think it necessary to ascribe its origin either 
to extraordinary genius or unworthy craft. Mr. Gladstone, 
as the leader of the House, has the responsibility of intro- 
ducing and carrying it, and to ‘The Times’ the occasion 
seems a suitable one for discharging on his devoted head the 
vials of its indignation. 

It is only necessary to read the leading article of May 8th 
in order fully to measure the degradation which has been in- 
flicted on ‘ The Times’ by the vindictive passion of which it has 
become the slave. If ever there was an occasion on which a 
journal which assumes to be a guide of public opinion ought to 
have exercised self-restraint it was in the presence of a fright- 
ful tragedy which itself was sure to fill the English people 
with a horror and a passion that might easily be lashed into 
a dangerous fury. If any reflection was fitted to disarm party 
feeling, and to inculeate more generous sentiment, at all 
events for the moment, it was the thought of the genial and 
high-minded young man brutally struck down on the very 
threshold of a work which he had accepted with an heroic 

atriotism worthy of himself and his race. But to all mellow- 
ing and moderating influence the leader writer of ‘The Times” 
was 2 stranger, and, unrestrained either by prudence or gene- 
rosity, he indited an article which, for hardness and trucu- 
lence, has seldom been surpassed. One of the noblest families. 
~ in the land was bowed down by the crushing blow which had 
fallen upon it, but for it there were no expressions of sympathy. 
The nation was necessarily agitated by passions in which 
lay the possible germ of serious danger, but there was not a 
word that might help to calm and moderate the feeling. What 
this atrocious crime might mean was uncertain, but all its 
circumstances pointed to the existence of an audacious con- 
spiracy in dealing with which the Government needed the 
support of all law-abiding citizens. But loyalty had as little 
influence in the counsels of the leading journal as prudence 
or generosity. The one thought present to the writer’s mind 
seemed to be that the Procedure resolution must be dropped, 
and, forgetting everything beside, in the presence of the 
martyred victims, their bereaved friends, the excited nation, 
and the perplexed Government, he raised his wild war-whoop 
of triumph over the supposed collapse of the Cloture. 
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The unseemly display will not soon be forgotten, and, in 
truth, it supplies the key to the action of ‘The Times’ and to 
the political situation generally. The one significant fact of 
the day is the feeling relative to Mr. Gladstone. The battle 
gathers round him as it has done now for some years, and as 
as it seems likely to do so long as he remains a prominent 
figure in English politics. His personality overshadows all 
his contemporaries, and he pays the penalty. That penalty 
is peculiarly heavy, owing to the circumstances which have 
brought upon him the burden of complicated difficulties at 
home and abroad, for which he really has no responsibility 
whatever. His foreign policy has deservedly commanded the 
approval of the nation, for whom it has secured a restoration 
of security, confidence, and peace ; and yet he has now to face 
a@ problem in Egypt, the troubling elements of which are due 
entirely to the action of Lord Salisbury. Mr. Gladstone is 
reproached with having alienated the Porte from this country, 
although it is well known that nothing has done so much to 
excite the distrust of the Sultan as the dishonourable appro- 
priation .of Cyprus, which set the example for the absorption 
of Tunis, and produced a general feeling of insecurity in 
the mind of Abdul Hamid as to the retention of other 
provinces. As:to the action of this country, it has been 
fettered at every point by the joint protectorate, and that 
sper paone is the work of Lord Salisbury. Yet his lordship 

as not scrupled, from his place in the Lords, to make a speech 
-in which he reproaches the Ministry for sins which are 
actually his own, and revels in the most reckless assertions, 
heedless of the injury he may do his country, provided only he 
can damage his illustrious and successful rival. 

It is equally true that Mr. Gladstone has no special responsi- 
bility for the Irish difficulty, has, in fact, less than any British 
statesman, unless it be his colleague, John Bright. Were we 
to trust the wild declamation in which certain Tory orators 
and journalists indulge, we might fancy that he had stirred 
up the fierce passions which are abroad in that unhappy 
country, and was the guilty author of the blood by which it is 
stained, and of the discord and misery by which it is at present 
desolated. He has, in fact, precisely the same amount of 
responsibility as that which belongs to a physician for the 
violence of the disease which he is endeavouring to cure. It 
is quite possible that his remedies may, for a time, appear to 
aggravate some of the symptoms, but the doctor is not there- 
fore to be accused as though he were the cause of the sickness. 
Where there is a deeply seated evil, whether in our physical 
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system or in the body politic, it may be that the only way to 
recovery lies through some preliminary suffering; but to blame 
the physician on that account is the climax of injustice. A 
combination of circumstances has brought on a crisis in the 
disease of Ireland at the present time, but unless Mr. Gladstone 
is answerable for the succession of bad harvests, first in 
Ireland itself and then in this country (the latter being almost 
as disastrous to the unfortunate small farmers in Ireland as 
their own failures, since they deprived them of the important 
addition to their wretched pittance which they had derived 
from harvesting in England), or for the high-handed policy of 
many of the landlords, or for the impetus communicated to 
Irish agitation by the support so abundantly given by the 
American Irish, it is hard to see that any blame attaches to 
him for the outbreak itself. 

As to the mode of dealing with it, he was unfortunate in the 
Minister to whom the management of Irish affairs was com- 
mitted, and the beneficial action of his own remedial measures 
was crossed and hindered by the ungracious spirit in which the 
Coercion Act was administered. Mr. Forster is a conscientious 
and an able man, but he seems singularly deficient in tact when 
dealing with men whose views are not in harmony with his 
own. He showed it in his conduct towards the Nonconfor- 
mists, who were snubbed and irritated into revolt when they 
might easily have been conciliated into quiet acceptance, if 
not hearty support, of his policy. The same characteristics 
made his Irish administration a failure. He did not under- 
stand the people, and while he wrecked his own popularity, he 
involved the Ministry in serious trouble. His resignation 
and his subsequent procedure were sufficient to demon- 
strate his unfitness for the discharge of functions so delicate 
at a period so critical. His idea of detaining the suspects 
unless they would promise good behaviour, or the Government. 
would immediately propose more drastic legislation, was simply 
preposterous. It is very doubtful whether such action would 
have been legal. It is certain that, in the face of the motion 
threatened by Sir John Hay, it was impracticable. That 
was an error of judgment. His action towards the col- 
leagues he had just left might be described in much stronger 
terms were it not that, recognizing the difficulties of his 
position, we are unwilling to pass too severe a censure on one 
who honestly endeavoured to do his duty. We cannot forget, 
however, that his mistakes added largely to the heavy 
burden of care which has pressed on the Prime Minister, 
and which he has borne with an endurance that has been 
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heroic. If either of the contending parties in Ireland had 
shown any consideration for the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment his task would have been simpler. But the lack of 
political wisdom and of patriotic sentiment has been hardly less 
marked on the one side than on the other. It might have 
been hoped that in the presence of so determined a conspiracy 
against British rule the landlords would have abstained from 
conduct that could only exasperate the people and intensify 
the crisis. But, so far from this, not a few of them have abused 
their legal rights in a way which the Chief Secretary has been 
compelled to describe as ‘cruel and unpatriotic.’ Unfor- 
tunately on Mr. Gladstone come the consequences. He has 
to quell the disorder which the high-handed assertion of the 
landlords’ rights has engendered, and to do it in the face of 
excited Irishmen and a few Radicals who seem unable to 
master the conditions of the perplexing problem of the hour, 
and, while treacherous assassins are threatening the safety of 
the empire, and carrying misery into innocent homes, occupy 
the time of Parliament with the scruples of constitutional 
pedants.. Mr. Gladstone meets both with unfailing com- 
posure, and surprises even adversaries by the dignity of his 
bearing and the calm wisdom of his policy. 

We should despair of political life if we could believe that 
the people were insensible to the singular nobility of spirit as 
well as the remarkable versatility of power with which the 
great statesman, whose years would justify him in seeking 
retirement—has met the unprecedented demands which have 
been made upon him. But we are well assured that this is 
not the case. The working men, who form the bulk of the 
great constituencies, have their newspapers, and eagerly follow 
the course of public events. There is not an incident in par- 
liamentary or public life which escapes their attention. They 
learn from the London correspondents of their papers how 
Mr. Warton insults the Prime Minister with his vulgar guffaw, 
and Mr. Alderman Fowler with his resonant ‘Year, year;’ 
how a little knot of the jeunesse dorée make it their business 
to annoy and irritate, and how some of them have even gone 
the length of insolently impeaching his honour. They have 
not forgotten Lord Salisbury’s notorious letter to the Bradford 
Association, or the forcible feebleness of invective in which 
Mr. W. H. Smith sought to emulate the evil example of his 
chief, and got a rap over the knuckles even from ‘The Times’ 
for an impertinence which was not relieved by a touch of 
cleverness or of humour ; or the brutality which has marked 
the utterances of Mr. James Lowther, who seems bent on 
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proving how little of brain or breeding was ee for 
a place in the late Cabinet; or, not the least reprobated, the 
quiet sneer with which Sir Stafford Northcote spoke of ‘ the 
grand old man.’ They note them all, and when the next 
election comes they will all be reproduced, and will do not 
a little to determine the verdict the country will be asked to 
pronounce. Gladstone-baiting may be a very exciting amuse- 
ment for young English noblemen, Jewish barons, or alien 
adventurers who play the part of anxious patriots, but we are 
mistaken if the Tory party have not to pay dearly for the 
indulgence. 

But this Parliament has work to do before it is dissolved. 
The present session has been practically wasted, and yet 
it will not have: been wholly lost if, before it separates, 
it passes the new laws of procedure. If not, the only course 
must be an autumn session. The country will assuredly sus- 
tain Mr. Gladstone in a determination to have the legislative 
machine put in working order before the session of 1883 
begins. We have ourselves no sympathy with the suggestion 
that progress should be facilitated by the acceptance of Mr. 
Gibson’s amendment. Six weeks ago the Ministry were ready 
to consent to a compromise of this kind, though purely as an 
experiment. It would have been a mistake then, it would be 
@ greater mistake now. The concession would be regarded as 
a triumph of faction and intrigue, and would do much to take 
the heart out of the Liberal party. The best friends of the 
Prime Minister are those who urge on him the necessity for 
maintaining an unbroken front on this question. - There is no 
doubt a curious combination of a few extreme Radicals and 
moderate Liberals in opposition. But this happy family does 
not represent the mind of the Liberal party in the country, 
and it is doubtful how far the unity of so heterogeneous a 
company would survive the disintegrating influences of free 
discussion. The rule as originally proposed is the only one 
that will meet the necessities of the case, and our belief is that 
it will be carried at least as easily as any modification. The 
Opposition will hardly be allowed to dictate terms without a 
determined resistance from the more earnest members of the 
Liberal party. 
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The Reign of William Rufus and the Accession of Henry the 
First. By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L. Two 
Vols. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


In these two volumes, the fruits of persevering inquiry and assiduqus 
study, Mr. Freeman has added another to the rich store of historical 
works with which he has adorned our literature. The important and far- 
reaching design he has set himself to realize is that of elucidating 
the early formative period of English constitutional liberty. The details 
have been skifully marshalled and subordinated so as to help to bring 
into clear light the main problems which have been solved in practical 
action. The history of the Norman Conquest completed the historical 
task on its most important sides, but there remained other lines of inves- 
tigation of constitutional moment, and to these Mr. Freeman has mainly 
devoted himself in the volumes now under review. The constitutional 
side requires elucidation, both on account of its general bearing, and 
of the influence and inter-relations of the many episodes that grow out of, 
and are woven with the narrative. The period occupied with the reign 
of William Rufus and the accession of Henry is one of the most 
memorable in the whole history of England. During its course a great 
national object was being pursued. The English nation had been sub- 
dued by the Normans, but there remained to be accomplished the assimi- 
lation of the Conquest with the development of the English people. The 
dynasty which was brought to England by the Conquest, and which 
accomplished the work which had to be done, required in doing that 
work, and even by its means, to be nationalized. How was this to be 
achieved ? How were the incidents and events and the personalities 
who were the agents in this transformation to be not merely reconciled 
with, so as be no longer stranger to, but to be incorporatedwith the stream 
of historical succession, so as to form part and parcel of the great 
chain of cause and effect that resulted in forming the England we know? 
The two sides for reconciliation were the native dispositions, tendencies, 
and habits of the English people and the foreign element in the person 
and character of a Norman prince and ruler. How assure that the 
foreign prince should become a genuine English king? This was the 
problem that was presented for solution by events. Unfortunately, 
William Rufus, though he had the means and opportunity, did not solve 
it. The element of personal moral worth was lacking. He had the 
capacity, he had the daring and energy and requisite power of initiative, 
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but he was degraded by his own foibles and vices, so that he could 
not do the work lying to his hand. The opportunity was made for him 
by his own soldiers of the English race, even in the teeth of the 
opposition and disaffection of the Norman rebels. William Rufus, how- 
ever, would not or could not grasp the opportunity. His life gave the lie 
to his historical mission. He violated the conditions of personal morality. 
He became the enemy of all good men, and as such, was excommu- 
nicated after death by his people. The work which he was unable 
and unfit to carry throughtwas afterwards achieved by his successor. It 
was reserved for Henry to do that of which William was quite incapable. 
And Henry showed himself of very different mettle from William, for he 
so assimilated its Norman invaders with England that she no longer seems 
a conquered land. The ‘antinomy’ was resolved of completing the 
work of the Norman conquest, while the country was yet no longer to be 
regarded as conquered. The Norman was conqueror and became ruler,, 
but England was all the same established on an independent national 
foundation. The Norman was ruler and leader, but he was to rule 
and lead as an Englishman. The foreign conqueror became through the 
tuition and force of events the master, because he knew how to take 
to himself the character of the people he was to rule. It was conquest 
through assimilation, for the growth of national characteristics came to be 
the dominant factor in the case, and there was supremacy without 
tyranny, the forth-putting of strength and energy without oppression or 
misrule. 

Mr. Freeman gives in these two volumes the record of the struggle 
through which these results, in the reconciling of contradictories, was 
accomplished. The problem as defined by him has never before been 
wrought intc such clearness as has been done here, and never have its 
numerous interests and incidents been made so dramatic and impressive. 
There were two principal lines of divergence to be brought together and 
made, as it were, one. There was the constitutional aspect under which 
England was to see gradually emerging out of the conflict of personat 
ambitions, rivalries, and antagonisms the first form and fashion of that 
ordered liberty as contradistinguished from license, which was to be 
characteristic of her history. And connate with, but distinct from, 
that was the ecclesiastical problem with all its numerous complexities, 
which was to furnish fruitful cause of controversy and quarrel, and under 
which the main point for decision was whether ecclesiastical supremacy, 
involving foreign jurisdiction, was or was not to be tolerated in England. 
The extent to which the supremacy of a foreign pontiff would be carried 
was only faintly shadowed forth in the events of the period, but was 
afterwards to be developed into prominence through the interaction of 
the various personalities and incidents of the national story. 

The personal and local narratives that are put under requisition in 
following the historical course of development are full of a deep dramatic 
interest. Prominent above all was the career and personality of Anselm, 
whose character and gifts secured for him the primacy of the kingdom, 
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and who found a certain amount of recognition even from William Rufus. 
It is of importance to be taught, as we are here, that it was not from Anselm, 
but from Anselm’s enemy, that appeal was made to Rome from the 
English courts. There have been brought into view by Mr. Freeman 
historical incidents and events which have not been previously made plain 
in the story of Bishop William of Saint Calais and the mission of Abbot 
Jeronto to England. In the record also of Randolf Flambard’s career 
we have much fresh material, such as is not to be found in any other 
writer, though Mr. Freeman’s scrupulous conscientiousness will not allow 
him to claim that he has brought forward any altogether fresh and 
original material. 

Next in importance to the constitutional and ecclesiastical principles 
that are elucidated and illustrated in the history and records before us is 
the story of military conquest and the conflicts between Normans and 
English, which finally resulted in the establishment of the former as 
lord of all the land. We find that on this part of his work Mr. Free- 
man has, as is usual with him, brought a flood of light to bear upon the 
narrative by his careful examination of the topographical details of the 
scenes where the principal events dealt with occurred. He tells us that 
he has visited every place he could, and in doing so has generally had the 
help of friends who often had more observant eyes than his own. The 
description of the places in which Mr. Freeman, as he tells us, was left to 
his own inquiries will not probably, however, be found wanting. His own 
local knowledge of South Wales and other districts has stood him in good 
stead, and the only district as to which he felt real deficiency was Hamp- 
shire. He has been his own severest critic, as any one will find who 
follows closely the descriptions of the various localities that are here 
set forth. Now that he has completed the story of William Rufus, Mr. 
Freeman says he has pretty well done with the history of the Norman 
Conquest in England, except that he still hopes to put forth his story on 
a scale intermediate between five or seven large volumes, and one very 
small one. One piece of history of the same date he also hopes to 
handle. The Norman in England has a parallel, or contrast, in the 
Norman in the large island of the Mediterranean, that is, Sicily. With 
the Rufus and William of Sicily he hopes to be yet more intimate. 
‘Palermo follows naturally on Winchester and Rouen. The pleasure- 
house of William the Bad is the skeleton of the Conqueror’s Tower with 
a wholly different life breathed into it by Saracenic artists. But, he says, 
the points of view from which we may approach Sicily, the meeting- 
place of the nations, and the rich and various sources of interest which 
are supplied by the history of that illustrious island are simply endless.” 
We shall look forward to the Sicilian story with great expectation. 

To some it will be a drawback that these volumes in following the 
pattern of the history of the Norman Conquest takes a knowledge of that 
work for granted, and assumes all points which the author believes he 
has established or explains in it. The careful student of the Norman 
Conquest will be quite satisfied with this; but others who have not 
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familiarized themselves with the early volumes may feel differently 
These will no doubt wish that Mr. Freeman had followed another plan. 

The reader who is in search of interesting historical narratives will be 
abundantly delighted by these remarkable volumes, and by these records 
of the dealing of William with Anselm and his rivals and enemies both 
in England abroad. The terrible character of William has in it a special 
interest of its own; and the various and numerous campaigns in Scotland, 
Wales, and Normandy, the descriptions of the many points and places in 
Great Britain, and the other narratives will be more attractive to the student 
of history than the best pages of fiction. Over and above and outside of these 
mere external descriptions, however, thereare the underlying principles in 
course of development in and through the body of the history. . The 
special English characteristics growing out of the conflict and competition 
of Norman and English elements can hardly fail to prove of altogether 
peculiar value to the student. Mr. Freeman is a philosophical historian 
building up the underlying principles that took form in and through 
the events of the time. He has exemplified both the philosophical and the 
artistic instincts here. He has traced the history of the successor of the 
Conqueror in a succinct and impressive style. And when the tale of 
Rufus ends he has carried us and the tale of England through the struggle 
that was waged for a second time that England should not be a mere 
appendage to the Norman duchy of the Conqueror’s eldest son. The 
points of likeness and diversity in the stories of William and Henry his 
successor are both remarkable. And from this we are taught that the 
reign of Rufus, with all its evils, sins, and miseries, did much both towards 
completing and towards undoing the Norman Conquest. The didactic is 
thus always present in Mr. Freeman’s histories, though the didactic never 
overloads to suppression the narrative and the descriptive. Hence, amid 
the multitude of innumerable details andthe suggestiveness of philosophical 
reflection, there are in the volumes before us as full and ample materials of 
an historical order that enchain the thoughts and attention, and render it 
difficult for the reader when he has plunged in medias res, to lay aside 
the work which shows to him the character and growth of the history 
of England in the process of life and construction. The elements of 
contrast between the characters are abundant, and the attractions of the 
narrative from an artistic point of view are well-nigh inexhaustible. 
Very welcome must this history, then, be to all who are anxious to know 
and learn what the inner truth and substance of the History of England 
really are. 


A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By Wiuu1aM 
Epwarp Harrrote Lecxy. Vols. III. and IV. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 

The eighteenth century has of late been taking its revenge for a 


generation of neglect by usurping a quite extraordinary degree of atten- 
tion. Men s0 dissimilar as Coleridge and Carlyle exhausted their exten- 
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sive vocabulary of expletives in abusing it, and men like John 8. Mill were so 
singular asto feel rather consciously courageous in daring to stand up in its 
behalf. But the reaction when it did come, came in rather overwhelming 
force. Its literature began to receive the amplest justice, its history the 
the most elaborate study, its statesmen the most friendly and graceful 
’ treatment. And now here is Mr. Lecky presenting us with two more 
volumes of the work which when completed will be the fullest, fairest, 
and, on the whole, the most accurate description of what this remarkable 
century was and effected. These two goodly volumes cover a comparatively 
brief period—1760-1784—but it is a period full of great events, all of the 
utmost significance for the English people on both sides of the Atlantic. 
They are occupied with three great subjects—English home politics and 
parties, the American struggle for independence, and the condition and 
history of Ireland in the period 1760-1782. On these subjects Mr. 
Lecky writes with his accustomed grace and strength, labouring every- 
where to be accurate, impartial, philosophical, being everywhere lucid, 
interesting, careful, moderate, even where his feelings are most deeply 
’ engaged. In his treatment of the first and third of the above-named sub- 
jects he has been most successful ; not so successful in his treatment of the 
second, due, perhaps, to an inability to appreciate the bases and motives of 
the American struggle, especially as they were determined by the men of 
New England. It may seem something like a paradox, but it seems to us. 
essentially true, that his inability to do justice to the struggle and victory 
of America is intimately connected with his ability to do generous justice 
to Ireland. Not that we would have him less just to Ireland, but more 
just to America, which is possible only by a sympathetic entrance into the 
spirit and motives of the men who in each case led and suffered in the 
struggle. But the spirit and the issues were so different that the very com- 
pleteness of Mr. Lecky’s sympathetic appreciation of the one case leads him 
to indulge in a too often ungenerous and censorious criticism in the other. 
Yet there is no book that, taken all in all, sets the century so vividly and 
intelligibly before us, or makes the men and movements so concrete, real, 
and active. One feels indeed in reading these volumes the need of a parallel 
literary and religious history. Mr. Lecky follows just too faithfully his 
mode of describing the century by discussing specific subjects. No his- 
torical subject can be properly discussed alone; all sections of the national 
life move together, act and react on each other. The rise of Radicalism, 
for example, is not a mere political phenomenon, it is even more a literary 
one, connected with the literary activity of France, and with the philo- 
sophical activity of England and Scotland ; and when we are made to con- 
sider it simply in its political relations, we can understand its rise but in 
part, and its significance only in a very small degree. 

Mr. Lecky’s discussion and description of English politics and parties 
during the period under review are everything that could be wished. He 
so deals with his subject as to make it yield its ripest and deepest lessons. 
No man can read his chapters without becoming the wiser for it, without 
being made to understand not only the particular period and the 
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men who lived in it, but also the worth and determinative action of 
principles in politics. In short, Mr. Lecky so studies history as to make 
it educative; the past a living instructor of the present. One point 
deserves special praise: his mode of handling the great actors in the 
drama. Mr. Lecky loves to study men, to look at them through their 
polities, and at their politics through them, using each as the interpreter 
of the other. And so his pages present us with a series of vivid por- 
traits of the men not only as seen by their contemporaries, but as 
reflected in their private correspondence, in their parliamentary conduct, 
in their words and acts. We have George the Third, obstinate, honest, 
proud of being an English-born sovereign, determined to fulfil his 
mother’s exhortation, ‘Be a king,’ to rule, not without, but in spite 
of parliament, to break up parties that he might give the more effect 
to his own will. He furnishes one more illustration of the fatuous blind- 
ness that follows belief in one’s own divine right, of how much evil and 
disaster may be worked by a brave and upright man who mistakes his 
own prejudices and dislikes for a national and patriotic policy. Obstinate 


prejudice is always bad patriotism, especially when the person it deludes . 


is a king who believes that his ought to be the efficient governing will. 
Then we have Chatham, the most imperial-minded of our eighteenth 
century statesmen, exalting England into heroism, raising her by conquest, 
yet ever feeling what she most needed at home to be the mother of 
a ruling race; Rockingham, the inarticulate Whig, trusted, loved, with 
the power to make a party crystallize round him, leaving it to others to 
interpret its principles to the nation; Burke, the articulate Whig, clever, 
eloquent, courageous, the philosopher as the spokesman of his party, 
labouring for it that he might the better serve England and mankind, 
using all the riches of his marvellous imagination and as marvellous 
knowledge to persuade parliament and the people to realize an ordered 
liberty at home, and to exercise a generous justice abroad, though doing it 
it now and then with a passion that was the shadow of the coming 
eclipse; Shelburne, the crafty, distrusted by his colleagues, one of the 
men who made people hate principles because he loved them; North, the 
adroit parliamenteer, sacrificing his conscience to his king, content to be 
the minister of a policy he did not believe either politic or safe; John 
Wilkes, the ill-favoured exponent of a great cause, a mean man made 
famous by the unwise persecution of the king and tyranny of his parlia- 
ment; Charles James Fox, greatest of our parliamentary debaters, as 
such one of our greatest parliamentary teachers, yet in all his public 
services and virtues weakened by his private vices; William Pitt, most 
precocious of our English statesmen, mounting by his remarkable genius 
and still more remarkable prudence to the foremost place of power at an 
age when most young men are struggling out of the university into the 
humblest places of public duty. These are but a few of the men 
Mr. Lecky sets before us in his luminous pages, so, as it were, photo- 
graphing for us their inmost spirits, that they can never be otherwise 
than living persons to us, known as they moved and acted on the great 
stage of English history. 
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But we cannot speak as cordially of Mr. Lecky’s chapters on the 
American Revolution. He seems somehow curiously remote from the 
New England spirit, and he speaks both of the men and their conduct in 
a way that would give a shock to our faith in his impartiality, were it not 
rather indicative of defective insight or limited sympathies. He speaks 
of men as ‘agitators,’ or ‘demagogues,’ or ‘fiery demagogues,’ who 
were only simple-minded patriots, expounding and applying the principles 
as to political rights and freedom which they strenuously held. Our space 
does not allow us to discuss many points on which we gravely differ from 
Mr. Lecky, but, as indicative of his attitude of mind, we may allude to two 
points—his failure to make any adequate allowance for the enormous 
difficulties the Americans, in their entirely inexperienced state as a colony 
hitherto dependent for all the munitions of war on the mother country, 
had to overcome in raising, equipping, and maintaining their army, and 
the really unjust way in which he deals with their religious susceptibili- 
ties. He says, for example, that ‘an amusing indignation’ was caused 
by the coarse innuendo of General Gage, when in a proclamation he sig- 
nificantly inserted ‘ hypocrisy’ as a vice against which the people were 
to be warned. On which Mr. Lecky remarks, ‘The vehemence with 
which this was resented as a studied insult to the clergy, convinced many 
impartial persons that the insinuation was not wholly undeserved.’ But 
surely the gentleman who could meekly consent to an insinuation against 
his honour and truth would have a very poor sense of what either honour 
or truth meant. 

There are many points in these volumes we should have liked to 
notice. We cannot understand why Scotland is almost entirely forgotten. 
Its history for this period was one of remarkable movements and under- 
cwrents, and these precisely of a kind which a philosophic historian like 
Mr. Lecky would have done well to understand. On this point we had 
collected a number of examples which our space does not allow us to give. 
But on the whole we earnestly recommend to our readers these volumes 
as a valuable instalment of a noble work, which when finished will make 
the eighteenth century speak, almost as a living person, the wisdom that 
lives in its experience to the century which may be regarded as at once 
its child and successor. 


Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo: a Narrative of the Cam- 
paign in Belgium, 1815. By Dorsey Garpner. Kegan 
’ Paul, Trench, and Co. 

Mr. Dorsey Gardner exhibits great patience, power of research, indepen- 
dent judgment, and not a little critical acumen. He has not been 
content to rest with second-rate authorities, but has gone to the fountain- 
head, and he compares and contrasts contradictory statements, and tests 
them with the air of an expert. He has evidently made himself master 
of more military detail than appears on the surface, judging rightly that 
too strong an infusion of that sort of knowledge would militate against 
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popular interest. He lacks, however, in some degree the power of 
popular presentation, and his book is less vigorous and brilliant than in 
many parts it might easily have been made. Mr. Gardner has empha- 
sized two points on which hitherto there has been a good deal of debate. 
One is the question, whether and in how far, Napoleon’s later failures 
were due to such ill-health as really incapacitated him from physical 
exertion, as well as from that resolute decision which enabled him in earlier 
stages to take his enemies by surprise, and to circumvent careful combi- 
nations by striking suddenly at the weak point. Some of the lapses 
in his later campaigns are indeed in such glaring contrast to what 
went before that some element of this kind is needful to account for 
them. The burden of evidence is, we think, clearly in favour of Mr. 
Gardner’s position. Napoleon himself was disposed to shift the blame 
of his failure at Waterloo upon Marshals Ney and Grouchy; but his 
vanity was such as would have led him to hide his own condition, in 
so far as it led—as it undoubtedly did lead—to delays, to omissions, 
and to failures to perceive the right point. Charras was disposed 
to admit that there was much in this; but the brief he held for the 
Belgian Government, who were strongly interested in some shield being 
thrown over Belgium for the memorable part it had played, did not 
permit of his saying all that he might have said. Thiers was prejudiced, 
and inclined to suppress or even to falsify; and he has been far too 
often followed; so that there was real need for a thoroughly sober and im- 
partial review of the facts. Mr. Gardner has done much to furnish this. 
He is fair to Napoleon ; but he will not listen to the onus of failure being 
cast wholly on any subordinate officer, as has been attempted by many 
writers, notably by Mr. Ropes, in an article in the Atlantic Monthly last 
year, entitled ‘ Who lost Waterloo ?’ in which he endeavours to show that 
Grouchy was to blame in not so contriving his march to Wavre as to 
cross the river at Mousty and interpose between the Prussians and 
the Grand Army; by which movement Napoleon, he argues, would have 
been enabled to employ his whole force against Wellington’s unassisted 
army, and would have beaten it. The failure was due chiefly, Mr 
Gardner holds, to Napoleon’s sufferings. He was often in such pain that 
he needed to be supported on his horse, in some instances by officers 
riding alongside him ; he could not shake off sleep, or at any rate drowsi- 
ness, and found the saddle, which had formerly been as an easy chair 
to him, a terrible torture, owing to a local affection. He became irreso- 
lute, slow to act, where formerly he had been prompt—a thing certain 
soon to be fatal, especially to one whose prestige was derived from dash, 
from the incapacity to believe himself beaten. The other point on which 
Mr. Gardner brings forward fresh evidence has reference to some charac- 
teristics of the ‘Great Duke,’ in which he will not have the sympathy of 
@ great many readers. He is no hero-worshipper, and is apt at picking 
out the loose threads. If the Duke was a great commander, reserved, 
cautious, and resolute, he was, on Mr. Gardner’s showing, not always 
generous or even fair; he was rather selfish, and inclined to ignore the 
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merits of others where it was possible for him to doso. The cases which Mr. 
Gardner cites of this kind are too definite and clear to be wholly ignored, 
and we cannot say that his Grace’s character for nobility and noble com- 
radeship is raised by this knowledge of him. The self-interest of a great 
general, to go no higher, lies in a magnanimous recognition of all brave 
action, especially of those who are nearest him ; which in one or two cases 
it is clear that the Duke systematically ignored, that all the glory might 
be his own. ‘Liftenants is the lowest grade that helps pick up the 
coppers,’ as Biglow says, and the Duke was sometimes inclined to act 
in the line of realizing its sense. Even in him there was, as Artemus 
Ward says, a great deal of human nature. It is more profitable, however, 
to view him in his more attractive aspects; and Mr, Gardner has made 
this at once pleasant and easy by his compendious concluding chapter 
entitled ‘ Waterloo Poetry.’ The book is supplied with charts and tables, 
making clear the positions and the strength of the rival armies. If the 
volume is hardly likely to take a place amongst popular historical works, 
it will often be referred to by the student of history. We are occasionally 
inclined to regret for the sake of continuity and pleasant reading that 
a great deal of the matters in the notes is not worked into the text, 
which certainly in not a few cases it might easily have been. 


Narratives of State Trials of the Nineteenth Century. By G. 
Latuam-Browng, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Two Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 

The records of the state trials during the nineteenth century afford the 
amplest material for the pen of the essayist. We can imagine what 
Macaulay would have made of them. There is variety of character and 
theme; the relief that flows from the mixed strain in human nature is 
often present—high and patriotic motives, albeit perverted, occasion- 
ally tempting to criminal acts; the lowest motives again sullying the 
story of those in the highest places. And occasionally there is oddity of 
character, bringing out with all the deeper sense of relief the tragedy of 
the situation. If Macaulay would have written in a stately picturesque 
style so as to gain readers, it would have needed the pen of a Nathaniel 
Hawthorne to have seized the peculiarly fatalistic air in which the whole 
story is often enveloped, and to have made it felt. When we contrast the 
aspect of poor Colonel Despard, the Irish conspirator, with that of the 
woblushing Thistlewood ; when we contrast the presence of the enthusiast 
Robert Emmett with that of the dignified Leigh Hunt, of General Picton 
with that of Lord Melville, we can fully realize this. Mr. Latham-Browne 
has appreciated this point; he has shown the utmost industry, and he 
writes with not a little attractiveness. But he is not vigorous and does 
not aim at picturesque contrast or rhetorical effect. In one respect, of 
course, his book is all the more reliable and valuable on this account, but 
we can hardly hope that it will ever become popular. In some instances, 
as in that of General Picton, he has had access to some materials hitherto 


not available. But the great value of such a book is that it brings forcibly 
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before the mind of the general reader the immense change that has passed 
over the social and political world, and the great improvements that have 
been effected in military morals and military law. The trial of Governor 
Wall for flogging a soldier to death, and of Leigh Hunt and Cobbett for 
libels on the military punishments of the time, painfully illustrate the 
atrocious severity of the military discipline of the period. Those of 
Colonel Despard and the ill-fated enthusiast Emmett mark the baneful 
effects of the secret intrigues so persistently persevered in by the French 
Government, to turn to its advantage the wide-spread discontent with the 
Act of Union felt_by the lower classes in Ireland. We are not sure that 
Mr. Latham-Browne has done well wholly to omit the trial of Hone for 
his libels in the shape of Scripture parodies ; for there was much that was 
curious and of permanent interest in that trial, and much, too, that would 
have stood in salient contrast to what has been given of the same order. 
We appreciate fully, on the other hand, the wise reticence he has shown 
in the description of the trial of Queen Caroline—the disgraceful manner 
in which evidence was manufactured by bribes and so forth. On the 
whole, Mr. Latham-Browne’s work is clear and solid, if not very brilliant ; 
it shows the historic sense, and will be found of great value to the growing 
class of young persons who wish direction as to how best to take up such 
special lines of historical study. 


The Gallican Church and the Revolution. By the Rey. W. 
Hentey Jervis. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

In this volume—a sequel to his ‘ History of the Gallican Church from 
the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution’—Mr. Jervis records a series 
of events, the ultimate issue of which has been to transform the Church 
of Bossuet into the Church of Monseigneur Freppel. Out of the fiery 
ordeal of the Revolution, the political bondage of the Empire, the too 
retarded triumphs of the Restoration, the Church of France emerged at 
once purified and changed. The abuses of the ancien régime had been 
purged away in the furnace of affliction; the Church was poorer than of 
old, and at the same time hardier; but it was to an equal extent less 
national and independent. The sense that ‘it had been saved in the 
hour of need by virtue of its integral union with Rome’ led its clergy 
henceforth to look to the authority of the Holy See as their surest source 
of protection. They had put their trust in princes, and pinned their faith 
to the Declaration of 1682; henceforth they must learn not to trust the 
State at all, and to set the Pope above even Councils. The lower clergy 
as a kody had welcomed with hope and joy the convocation of the States- 
General; nor were those who had accepted the Civil Constitution and 
hailed ‘the principles of ’89’ as the harbingers of a new millennium dis- 
heartened even by the passing nightmare of atheistic anarchy which 
proscribed the Church’s forms of worship, and set up feasts of Reason in 
_ her stateliest cathedrals. ‘These men had accepted the position accorded 
“tothe Church by the Directory of a tolerated body within the State, and 

‘had not been shaken by the denunciations of orthodox brethren in exile, or 
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by the withheld recognition of the Vatican. But the laity generally had 
little sympathy with the ‘ Constitutionals,’ and entertained grave doubts 
of the legitimacy of their offices; and when the First Consul, in the in- 
terests of the dynasty which he hoped to found, made overtures to Rome, 
they had little choice but to submit or to resign. The rest of the period up 
to the Restoration was a continuous diplomatic struggle, waged with even 
more than the usual diplomatic duplicity, between Napoleon and the 
Seventh Pius; the one desirous not so much to assert ‘ Gallican liberties’ 
for their own sake as to make the entire Church, the Papacy included, a 
subservient instrument of his political designs; the other, with the in- 
vincible tenacity of a man who never forgot that adversaries die and pass 
away, but that the Papacy itself never dies, at one time making show of 
concession, at another of resistance through his chosen agents, Cardinals 
Consalvi and Caprara, until at last the hour of deliverance arrived, and 
‘the Russian campaign,’ to quote a saying of the day, ‘annulled the forced 
Concordat of Fontainebleau.’ Abbé Gregoire, some time Constitutional 
Bishop of Lyons, until the first Concordat of 1801 put an end to what Mr. 
Jervis calls ‘the constitutional schism’ — the same Gregoire to whom, 
in 1830, the Archbishop of Paris refused the last rites of religion—is the 
chief figure in the first half of this period; Abbé d’Astros, in after time 
Archbishop: of Toulouse, and the denouncer of Lamennais, Montalembert, 
and Lacordaire, is the type of the new Churchman of the latter half. Dr. 


' Jervis has taken great pains in the examination of his authorities, and 


has been much indebted for the documents relating to the communica- 
tions between Louis XVI. and the Vatican on the subject of the new 
Constitution of the Clergy, and for the letters of Cardinal Consalvi deserib- 
ing the negotiations of 1801, to Father Theiner’s collection of ‘documens 
inédits,’ made public by him, when the Church seemed once more in 
danger, on the eve of the Franco-Italian war of 1859. The firmness of the 
‘orthodox’ clergy, carried to heights of fanatical obstinacy by the so-called 
‘Petite Eglise’— the Church of the Emigrants—who would not even 
accept the first Concordat, because by doing so they would implicitly 
recognize the Consulate, encountered equal firmness on the part of the 
Constitutionals ; and it was only by force of individual persuasion, and 
pressure dexterously applied by valued friends, that all the difficulties 
were smoothed away, and the First Concordat accepted by these last, 
even in the form against which the Vatican subsequently protested. Later 
on the Constitutionals became an easy prey to their enemies, and the 
Second Concordat of Fontainebleau contained special provisions for deal- 
ing with them summarily. Dr. Jervis writes with profound admiration 
of Pius the Seventh, and is clearly of opinion, notwithstanding much pro- 
fessed respect for ‘ Gallican liberties,” that the Church of France in its 
closer dependance on the Curia has gained on the one side almost as much 
as it may have lost upon another. He is far from sharing M. de Pres- 
sensé’s regret, that the Church did not remain separated from the State as 
it was under the Directory ; and is disposed to give Napoleon more credit 
for pure motives in his first attempts at reconciliation with the Vatican 
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than seems quite consistent with a character whose actions were invariably 
the result of the coldest and most selfish calculation. It is only, however, 
incidentally that the writer’s personal prepossessions are allowed to peep 
out. His work, as a rule, is as distinguished for impartiality as for 
research—a very able history of a very interesting time. 


Maritime Discovery. A History of Nautical Exploration 
from the Earliest Times. By Low, 
F.R.G.S., Author of a ‘ History of the Indian Navy,’ &c. 


Two Vols. Newman and Co. 

Mr. Low writes in a dashing style, and is fairly apt at anecdote and 
quotation ; but he has not studied arrangement and concentration in this 
case, and the subject is one that particularly demands these. We do not say 
that he has failed to devote time and care to master his materials; only 
he is, so to speak, always on the qui vive to show that he has mastered 
much in other directions. This tempts him to digressions, and one 
digression leads to another, till we feel as though he had in his eye 
merely the matter of filling so many pages. It is a pity, for the subject 
is one which might be grandly treated, and in such a manner as to 
interest old and young alike. Moreover, he magnifies the claims of the 
British navy, and most inadequately treats of many of the phases in 
which the mercantile navy of this country has been concerned in dis- 
covery. Some of the most striking and, we had almost said, wonderful 
feats of the Dundee whalers in the work of Arctic discovery are not 
celebrated here as they should have been, whilst an immense deal of 
space has been devoted to the antiquities of ship-building among the 

- Pheenician and other ancient nations. More to the purpose it surely 
would have been to have traced more fully the history of modern ship- 
building, which abounds with incidents illustrative of determination 
almost heroic, and enterprize amounting to bravery. Some points in the 
story of Mr. W. 8. Lindsay might have been presented. The same has 
to be said of the space given to the description of the ancient Pharos; 
whilst the story of the great skill and gigantic efforts in connection with 
the history of modern lighthouses is wholly left out of account. This is 
the more to be regretted as the materials lay so ready to Mr. Low’s hands 
in two great books—one of them that of Mr. Thomas Stevenson. On 
the whole, though the volume has been written with some vigour, it is 
unequal, in séme degree pretentious, and does not quite meet the want 
that it was intended to meet. 


The Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. By W. J. Townsenp. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 
A revival of interest in the great schoolmen of the Middle Ages is not 
a sign of the times which, taken Ly itself, can be said to be either good or 
bad. To make it either, depends upon the spirit and point of view from 
which their work and characters are regarded. There can, for instance, be 
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no danger of being misled into paradoxical positions or foolish and mis- 
chievous partialities if the spirit in which admiration is entertained for 
the heroes of scholasticism is akin to that of the late Sir William Hamilton, 
whose words of appreciation of the schoolmen and their work are quoted 
by the author of this volume. Hamilton admired their intellectual great- 
ness as he admired pure intellect wherever he found it; but there was, 
along with appreciation of their intellectual power, perfect understanding 
of their weakness and its sources. What we fear when we find signs of 
revival of interest in the schoolmen is that there should be traces of 
sympathy with their modes of thought, as in that marvellously erudite 
work, ‘The Metaphysic of the School,’ which we have had occasion to 
notice in this Review. The author of that work is avowedly in sympathy 
with the objects and aims as well as with the power of the schoolmen, and 
looks to the restoration of the method of Thomas Aquinas as the means of 
reforming philosophy in the nineteenth century. We should have thought 
that the author of ‘The Metaphysic of the School ’ stood alone in England; 
but we observe that his ‘ careful, elaborate, sympathetic defence of Thomas 
Aquinas’ is regarded with special favour by the author of the volume 
before us. When the schoolmen are presented to us in this way, and with 
such views, we cannot but feel suspicious of the company in which we find 
ourselves. Yet there is much in this volume which is altogether innocent 
and which need excite no disapproval in any quarter. It is well that we 
should have them represented to us in lineaments faithful to the life, 
and we have no objection to a certain amount of enthusiasm on their 
behalf. The work now before us does not profess to be anything but a 
loose popular account of some of the greater of their number, and 
though the account is florid in character, it is not otherwise par- 
ticularly liable to exception. The reader will find here a popular ac- 
count of the lives and the work of men like Abelard, Anselm, Scotus 
Erigena, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and others ; and if there is not 
much instruction conveyed regarding their methods and their writings, 
there is very little to which we find it necessary to make objection. We 
may have suspicions, as we say, of the partiality of some writers for the 
schoolmen, but we do not think the book before us will do harm even 
to those only partially informed, and it may be read with some degree of 
enjoyment by all. 


Thomas Carlyle. A History of the First Forty Years of His 
Life, 1795-1835. By James Antony Frovupr, M.A. Two 
Vols. With Portraits and Etchings. Longmans and Co. 


One of the most penetrating passages in the writings of George Eliot is 
that where she suggests to us how the person we are envying and criticis- 
ing in a detractory manner in the midst of our own comforts and pleasures, 
may be passing through the pangs of self-accusation and despair in the 
quietude of his own chamber, grimly wrestling, as for dear life, with 
doubts and temptations and miseries manifold. The main business of 
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biography is to make us realize this as possible, so as to generate sym- 
pathy and forbearance. Men are so disinclined to a faithful revelation of 
themselves, they are so fain to hide even from themselves the skeleton in 
the cupboard, to look askance at it and try to make believe it is not really 
there, and to direct the eye to some more latent though minor evil ; they 
are so apt at self-deception and casuistry in this matter, that autobio- 
graphy itself, in the very cases where most might be expected of it, is apt 
to become misleading and delusive ; and because the skeleton is not openly 
confessed, and a kind of half-conscious misdirection given, actions are 
misinterpreted, and motives misread, and characters are sometimes painted 
more blackly by their owners than is just or needful. Mr. Carlyle’s 
autobiography was in many respects an illustration of this half-conscious 
self-blackening, while, after all, the skeleton in the closet was not quite 
frankly revealed. He either magnified his own lapses in the dues of 
affection towards those he had loved, and who had passed from him, and 
gave rein to his remorse, or he found a sort of sardonic relief in grimly 
probing the weaknesses of those with whom he had been brought into 
contact, and exaggerating them in a kind of vain search for an escape 
from his own tormentings. Mr. Froude’s life of Carlyle is of the greatest 
value, because it throws the needful side-lights from contemporary letters 
and documents on the intense and one-sided view of the leading episodes 
in his own life which Carlyle had set down more for relief to his own 
mind in a time of grief and agony and regret, than for the eyes of the cold 
world. ‘The functions of a biographer,’ Mr. Froude says in one place, 
‘are like those of a Greek chorus, occasionally at the important moments 
to throw in some moral remarks which seem to fit the situation. The 
chorus, after many episodes, would remark, perhaps, on the subtle forms 
of self-deception to which the human heart is liable. . . .’ This is pre- 
cisely the part which Mr. Froude has in this biography played—and, we 
think, played successfully—towards the version of himself which Mr. 
Carlyle gave in the ‘Reminiscences.’ ‘The fairest cloak has its wrong 
side,’ urges Carlyle himself, ‘where the seams and straggling stitches 
afflict the eye! Envy no man. WNescis quo writ. Thou knowest not 
where the shoe pinches.’ But such wisdom is easier held in the intellect 
as a mere theory than brought into immediate application in daily conduct; 
and while, in one aspect, Carlyle’s life exhibits a practical realization of 
it, in another it appears the most direct ahd signal violation of it. 
Throughout we find in Carlyle a remarkable common-sense self-apprecia- 
tion : he is not prone to flights of exaggerating hopefulness, and is careful 
to discard or to denounce the high-coloured pictures which friends like 
Edward Irving are so prone to present to him of his capabilities and his 
future. Over and over again he denies to himself the possession of genius, 
assuring himself and his readers that industry and strong will are the 
qualities through which alone he must look for success. He sets his 
estimate of himself in a practical way low enough, but he exaggerates at 
once his own power of will and the difficulties which present themselves 
to him. Much of this was due to the disease from which he suffered, but 
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more to his temperament. - With an intense longing for active life, he was 
essentially brooding, gloomy, without capacity to accept men on their own 
terms or to unite with them. He was apt enough, while really well 
aware of this, to find a kind of humorous escape from his own moods in 
representing to himself their weakness and foibles, while in his heart of 
hearts he realized the fatal defect in his own character—the want of 
power to reinforce his energies by healthy recurrent escape not only from 
his own work but from his depression. This is the defect of Carlyle, 
visible in almost every line that he wrote—want of spontaneous sympathy 
and the power of really throwing himself into the position of others, and 
this the more the more closely that he was brought into connection with 
them. We see it in the confession of his mother that Thomas was ‘ gey 
ill to live wi’;’ for his own people, whom in the ‘Reminiscences’ he seems 
to have idolized, had as much to put up with from him whilst he was beside 
them as other people; we see it in the discomfort which his conduct 
towards her fashionable visitors and even her ‘sluttish harlots’ of servants, 
as Carlyle called them, must often have caused to Mrs. Buller whilst he 
was tutor to her sons; we see it in his harsh-seeming neglect, or, at all 
events, his blindness to the sufferings of his wife ; and we see it in his im- 
patience and irritability and self-will which made it impossible for Jeffrey 
to help him. He can do an almost chivalric self-denying kindness one 
moment, and then break out into sardonic laughter at the recipient of it 
the next. This tendency grew upon him till he became absolutely false 
to himself. He makes this note in his second Edinburgh residence, which 
is in spirit more true even of his later life: ‘In Edinburgh, from my 
fellow-creatures, little or nothing but vinegar was my reception when we 
happened to meet or pass near each other—my own blame mainly, so 
proud, shy, being at once so insignificant-looking, and so grim and 
sorrowful.’ And thus we see that while he is blaming others explicitly, 
he is condemning himself implicitly, or trying to fortify himself in view 
of his own defects, and to find some excuse for himself. 

And thus, as we read these remarkable letters, in which we have 
Carlyle’s genuine feelings from day to day, we are forced to recur to the 
sentiment of George Eliot which we set down in the outset, and to say 
that while others were engaged in condemning Carlyle, and with apparent 
reason, as a bitter and ill-conditioned carper, he was passing through the 
pangs of self-blame, contrition, and remorse. 

And it cannot be denied that, in addition to the general drawbacks of 
Carlyle’s temperament, he had special difficulties to contend with, and 
special disappointments to swallow down as best he could. He felt that 
‘Sartor Resartus’ was a great book, that it justified the comparison of him- 
self to his favourite Ram Dass, with that fire in his belly that could burn up 
the sins of the world ; and yet, whilst so much of an ephemeral character 
was being printed and paid for, he could not so much as get it published 
for years and years. He wrote a laborious ‘ History of German Litera- 
ture,’ which never saw the light at all as a whole; only a few bits of it 
mutilated and compressed appeared in Quarterly Reviews. The ‘ French 
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Revolution,’ too, the first volume of which was accidentally burned while 
in the possession of John Stuart Mill, had a painful probation of waiting. 
No publisher was inclined to welcome it as a prime addition to the world’s 
literature ; at all events, was not prepared to risk anything in printing it. 
The sardonic side of Carlyle’s nature was not likely to be sweetened by 
such experiences as these; the more that the man who fancied himself so 
independent of opinion was through the greater part of his life com- 
pelled, as all struggling literary men are, to live upon it. This may in 
some degree account well for the constant warnings Carlyle gives to the 
young against the literary calling. At all events, one great source of the 
irony of his life lies in this, that he who so thoroughly despised all the 
machinery by which the public was influenced should have had so often 
and persistently to appeal for their aid in one form or another, or starve. 
But had such not been the case, one beautiful trait of Carlyle could not 
have been brought out. This is his devotion to his family and his self- 
denials for them. His purse was always at their service; he gave up 
willingly over and over again the little he had saved, and which might 
have made his mind easy and enabled him with comfort to devote him- 
self to more congenial work. And they, on their part, continued to love 
and revere and be grateful to him, notwithstanding his repeated ill- 
conditioned outbursts when he was with them; and the picture of the life 
at the peasant-home which we have here is simply exquisite for simplicity 
and honesty and unaffected reverence. In these volumes we constantly 
come on such confessions and self-reproaches from Carlyle as these— 

‘ Often in winter,’ he acknowledged ruefully, in writing to John, ‘ when 
Sathanas in the shape of bile was heavy on me, I have said cruel things 
to thee, and bitterly though vainly do I recollect them ; but at the bottom 
I hope you never doubted that I loved you.’ 

Carlyle’s vitriolic outbursts were in themselves, indeed, no proof that 
he hated those whom he scarified, or, indeed, that he would not have 
loved them and done kindly by them when the hour of trial came. If 
Carlyle was indifferent to the feelings or the wants of others, it was 
because he was so severe upon himself and indifferent to most of those 
forms of indulgence or pleasure which stand for so much to those who 
labour with the mind. There was a strong strain of the old Puritan in 
him; and he had no patience with those who hankered after the enjoy- 
ments for which he had no penchant. As explaining not only his disregard 
of luxuries, but of what many would call ordinary comforts, and his stolid 
indifference not unfrequently to the more tender requirements of others, 
Mr. Froude reminds us that ‘His farmhouse training had made him 
indifferent to luxuries;’ but still more was due perhaps to the stern 
teachings to which he had listened in that peasant-home, and the example 
which had been unostentatiously set before him in all these matters. 
Indeed, in not a few things Carlyle exhibits the hasty bitterness, the keen 
narrowness of judgment, and the impatient contempt, no less than the 
nobler qualities of the Puritan Scottish peasant. 

Ample materials are here provided for us to judge of the real cireum- 
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stances under which Jane Welsh became Carlyle’s wife. It is at once 
romance and tragedy. She loved Edward Irving; Irving discovered too 
late what his feelings were for her, and had to become a friend merely, 
though it is clear that she felt she could have guided and influenced him 
where others failed, for she said calmly in years long after, ‘ There would 
have been no tongues if Irving had married me.’ Irving introduced 
Carlyle to her, to advise her about authorship, and Carlyle fell in love 
with her, too. The courtship was one of the most original. Miss Welsh 
would not at first listen to Carlyle being anything to her but a brother, 
but finally she consented to share his fate—a fate that turned out a very 
cruel one to her. She had settled her little fortune on her mother during 
life, and she toiled for years at menial work for him without much recog- 
nition or gratitude—nay, bearing much of petulance and irritation. 
Carlyle’s plans in relation to their marriage were far from being of the 
kind to put her on such a social footing as she might well claim to stand 
in. As for her, she went forward to her fate bravely if not cheerfully. She 
knew his faults of temper, and could guess how little sympathy he would 
be likely to show towards her for the lack of many things to which she 
had been accustomed. In later life she used to say, ‘I married for ambi- 
tion: my highest hopes have been realized ; but I am miserable.’ That 
seemed but the natural outcome of the feelings with which she looked for- 
ward to marriage, though she tried to veil them, when she wrote in this way, 
‘TI am resolved in spirit, and even joyful, joyful in the face of the dreaded 
ceremony, of starvation, and of every horrible fate. Oh, my dearest 
friend, be always so good to me, and I shall make the best and happiest 
wife. When I read in your looks and words that you love me, then I care 
not one straw for the whole universe besides. But when you fly from me 
to smoke tobacco, or speak of me as a mere circumstance of your lot, 
then, indeed, my heart is troubled about many things.’ 

Of course we have here some reminders of the kind of diatribe, which 
throw a shadow over a great portion of the ‘ Reminiscences.’ The libels on 
Coleridge, on Lamb, and the ‘ dwarf opium-eater,’ De Quincey, are re- 
peated, as well as those on some others. The irony of the situation 
is that, not seldom, when absent from his wife, he poured out his vials of 
wrath on those he had met with in his letters to her, whose great charge 
in life it seems to have been to ameliorate his feelings and to moderate 
his sardonic expressions on others. Here is one characteristic passage 
from a letter written to her on the occasion of his earliest visit to London, 
where, just as later, he found nothing in the literary world or in literary 
men to please him— 

- ‘Coleridge is sunk inextricably in the depths of putrescent indolence. 
Southey and Wordsworth have retired far from the din of this monstrous 
city ; so has Thomas Moore. Whom have we left? The dwarf opium- 
eater, my critic in the ‘‘ London Magazine,” lives here in lodgings, with a 
wife and children living, or starving, on the scanty produce of his scribble 
far off in Westmoreland. He carries a laudanum bottle in his pocket, and 
the venom of a wasp in his heart. A rascal (——), who writes much of 
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the blackguardism in “‘ Blackwood,” has been frying him to cinders on the 
gridiron of ‘‘John Bull.’ Poor De Quincey! He had twenty thousand 
pounds and a liberal share of gifts from nature. Vanity and opium have 
brought him to the state of ‘‘ dog distract or monkey sick.”’ If I could find 
him, it would give me pleasure to procure him one substantial beefsteak 
before he dies. Hazlitt is writing his way through France and Italy. 
The ginshops and pawnbrokers bewail his absence.’ 

The two volumes owe much to the many persons of brighter nature to 
whom we are introduced by letters and otherwise. Lord Jeffrey, and 
Mrs. Buller and her sons, Edward Irving, and many others, not to speak 
of the glimpses we have of Goethe and Emerson. The etchings and 
engravings introduced do much to enable us to realize the scenes more 
intimately associated with Carlyle ; and, on the whole, it has to be repeated 
that Mr. Froude has done more than could have been expected to relieve 
the disappointing and gloomy impressions produced by the ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ though it is to be feared that to Time alone will be due the 
ministry of complete comprehension and sympathy. 


The Life of George Cruikshank. By Buancuarp JERROLD. 
With many Illustrations and Facsimiles. In Two 
Volumes. Chatto and Windus. 


The life of George Cruikshank well deserved to be written. He was 
not only an artist possessed of a keenly individual genius, in which there 
was a happy mixture of natural naiveté and grotesque fancy, of uncon- 
scious purity and gracefulness, and quaint satire, odd inventiveness, and 
whimsical humour; but he was also a reformer, to whom society owes 
not a little for work that can only under rare and most exceptional 
conditions be aided by art as Cruikshank made art aid it. He lived 
a long life, and on the whole a most honourable and useful one, carrying 
with him almost to the end in full exercise his high gifts, of which 
he was in his own way proud. He did much to end the reign of the 
gallows for certain forms of theft; he accomplished more perhaps than 
any other single person to forward the Temperance movement, and 
to many other good causes he gave in ways more or less direct a helping 
hand by his pencil. We have thus to look at George Cruikshank from 
two sides. As an artist he was unique; his sphere was specially and 
peculiarly his own; he was always fresh, ingenious, overflowing, yet he 
was ever repeating himself: the sign-manual was laid on everything that 
he did, as much by reason of very slight limitations which it might have 
seemed easy for him to overstep, but within which he seemed to be 
confined, as though by the fiat of Fate, as by reason of his remarkable 
originality and power. There were certain exaggerations, certain per- 
versions, one might almost say, which declared themselves whether he 
was serious, fanciful, or intent on pointing a moral. As a moralist, 
he gained his widest influence. In this sphere he rarely missed his 
mark. His arrows were tipped and feathered and went straight home. 
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Pictorial satire, through him, leapt into new life. Previously it had been 
merely rough and ready-made, so to say ; moving outside the limit of true 
wit, he gave it a place of its own, and set up a standard for the future. 
As a man he was sincere and thorough, devoted to his friends, proud of 
his profession, industrious, generous, social, and full of fun. A vein of 
youthfulness, indeed, remained with him to the last. In his eighty- 
fourth year he was proud and pleased to show that he was equal to physical 
exercises such as very few men at those years have been able to indulge in. 


Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers of the Common Life. By 
the Rev. 8. Two Vols. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Kettlewell has made a most exhaustive study of this subject. He 
has gone about his work in the spirit of the true historian, who ought to 
regard nothing as void of interest or importance that may throw the least 
light upon any point connected with it. He has read extensively ; he 
has unearthed old and half-forgotten books; he has visited the places 
associated with Thomas a Kempis, and has lovingly lingered and worked 
there— sometimes coming unexpectedly on little facts that shed a gleam 
of light over large tracts that are greatly in need of elucidation. And 
this was exactly one of the subjects that demanded and waited for such 
treatment. The monk of Mount St. Agnes, who has done so much to 
recommend mysticism even to those who protest against every phase of 
monasticism, because of the practical life that in his case was so closely 
allied with it, has a claim upon the suffrages of all who are interested in 
Christian development, no less than of those who are curious about cases 
of disputed authorship. Thomas 4 Kempis has a word for Christian 
workers of the present day as well as for pious mystics. One of the great 
merits of Mr. Kettlewell’s exhaustive study is that he abundantly makes 
it clear that Thomas a Kempis could hardly have been the great writer 
he was if he had not passed through Deventer to the Brotherhood of 
the Common Life, or the Common Lot, as it was sometimes called; and 
learned from the noble Gerard Groote whatever he had to communicate 
as regards the benefit of associate Christian labour, self-sacrifice, the con- 
stant exercise of thought for others. Voluntary poverty, self-renunciation, 
constant service of others—these were the aims of the ‘ Brothers,’ who 
took no vows, and Thomas 4 Kempis found himself in a favourable 
atmosphere. 

The master found a fit exponent in the disciple ; and when we read the 
writings of Thomas 4 Kempis we are indirectly brought into the associa- 
tion with the mind that inspired the Brotherhood of the Common Lot 
to such fine issues that we Protestants of the nineteenth century may 
draw the most practical suggestions from their rule and the experiences 
that have been recorded in connection with it. Thomas 4 Kempis, though 
a monk, was no sour ascetic—the very conditions of the life and work of 
the Brotherhood would not have attracted one of such a temperament, 
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not to speak of calling forth such devotion, persistence, and enthusiasm 
as were exhibited in the case of Thomas & Kempis. Mr. Kettlewell, 
indeed, has done a great service to literature in adding so substantially to 
the proofs of Thomas & Kempis’s authorship of the ‘ Imitation’ by show- 
ing that sections of it could hardly have been written save by one who 
had in his view this kind of community, and often wrote with a more 
or less direct reference to it. The identity of sentiment between the 
‘Imitation ’ and other writings of Thomas is not more conclusive or more 
cogent. Looked at from an artistic point of view, it is not impossible that 
some fault may be found with Mr. Kettlewell for following up with such 
an amount of detail the lives of persons, not in themselves of great 
interest, simply because of their association with the subject; but he 
holds so strictly in view the general result, and is so intent on fully bring- 
ing out all the traits of the subject, that we find, as we read on, use is 
made of much that seemed of very subsidiary consequence at the first 
glance. And,it must be added, that the chapter in which he sketches the 
life of Groote is written with the greatest vigour—the facts are presented 
with clearness, the narrative is forcible, and the lessons of the life of the 
great founder is marked out with discerning sympathy. 

The book is not only a biography of Thomas 4 Kempis, it is a history 
of the spiritual life of the times; for here we are led to the sources of that 
revived primitive Christianity, as we may name it, which, working out 
its natural results in its own manner, finally issued in the Reforma- 
tion. Mr. Kettlewell does not fail to emphasize the points in which 
it may well be claimed that the Brothers of the Common Life were 
forerunners of Luther and his friends, and prepared the way for them. 
They demonstrated in their own practice the possibility of brotherly 
service without the aid of vows; for vows were in the outset wholly dis- 
pensed with. Thomas 4 Kempis and the Brothers of the Common Life 
were, in fact, protestors against the worst abuses of the Roman system— 
another proof, if proof were needed, that individual regeneration is the 
surest and the most essential preparation for the greatest reforms. 
‘ Conduct,’ says Mr. Matthew Arnold, ‘ is three-fourths of life ;’ and the 
best testimony to the mysticism of the Brothers of the Common Life is 
that it was found compatible not only with the most active self-denial, 
but with prevailing wisdom and prudent government. These volumes 
abound in suggestions so valuable that they might be made the basis of 
lengthened articles. One of the great problems which the Christian 
churches have now to face is practically solved here. Mysticism and the 
interior life are proved to be compatible with daily service of the most 
trying kind, with the labours of ordering and organizing, of training and 
management of the most practical kind. What was possible in those 
days is possible still, notwithstanding the changed conditions. The 
human heart remains the same; so likewise do the great elements of 
vice and evil and selfishness, against which the Christian worker is ever 
called on to contend. Mr. Kettlewell, though he has gone to a remote 
period for his hero, has not forgotten to exhibit him in such positions and 
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in such aspects as to emphasize his significance for earnest and thoughtful 
men and women of to-day. It is only on this ground that such exhaus- 
tive treatment as he has given to Thomas & Kempis and the Brothers of 
the Common Life can be justified; and he will no doubt feel that he has 
been fully rewarded should impulses to fuller and more healthful and ex- 
pansive Christian work be derived from it. With this hope in our hearts 
we close these valuable volumes, which are from first to last pervaded by 
the fine atmosphere of reverence and charity. As such we cordially 
recommend them to all who are desirous to draw water from such wells 
of refreshment and strength. 


Reminiscences, chiefly. of Oriel College and the Oxford Move- 
ment. By the Rev. T. Moztry, M.A., Rector of Plymtree, 


Devon. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


This is a book sui generis. It is so full of point, incident, apt charac- 
terization, and humour that it would justify a long notice, and would 
tempt to pages of extract. Mr. Mozley writes of the leading spirits of 
Oriel and the Oxford movement with great insight and extensive know- 
ledge (for he was associated with the movement from the first), yet with 
sympathy and a bright expansiveness. He can look at many of its vagaries 
from the standpoint of the outsider, and yet is never wanting in recog- 
nition of the nobility of the leaders. One of the great attractions of the 
volumes is the complete absence of any party bitterness, the frank recog- 
nition of defects and errors on his own part, and kindly criticism of 
the lapses and weaknesses of those whom he looked up to and followed. 
Clearly, if Mr. Mozley failed to realize some of the ‘fond expectations’ 
cherished for him, and has hitherto made no incursion into the realms of 
authorship, he has in the midst of his great parochial labours cultivated 
his faculties of observation and reflection, and has at last reaped a rich 
literary harvest from the very varied associations of his long life. Wherever 
he goes, whether into the bishop’s palace or the humble cottage, into the 
college hall or the wayside inn, he finds matter worthy of note, and by a 
skilful method of putting two and two together, most frequently draws 
valuable lessons for himself and for others. He is also very independent 
and thorough—not mincing matters. Indeed, we fear, that some of the 
things said of Samuel Wilberforce, Archbishop Whately, Hampden, and 
others, will be resented by representatives or friends. But there is clearly 
no animus, for evident faults even in Keble and Newman and Copleston 
are frankly pointed out. He can laugh innocently at the object of his 
reverence, and is never too severe on those he does not like, though he 
occasionally indulges in a quiet vein of sarcasm or irony. What to 
many will be as interesting as the new lights on well-remembered 
names are the sketches we have of forgotten worthies: a few sentences 
are enough to tell the whole life in outline, and to present the moral 
unobtrusively, as in the case of Pickford and others. The book, in spite 
of its vivacious style, is really a series of tragedies; but the gloomy and 
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sorrowful side—so suggestive of change, and loss, and failure, and ruin 
—is relieved by touches of wit and ‘ wisdom lightly graced.’ To all who 
are interested in the social as well as the religious development of the 
country, the book will be a prize, not only to be read, but often referred to. 
We shall probably return to it for fuller examination. " 


In Memoriam Ralph Waldo Emerson. Recollections of his 
Visits to England, and Extracts from Unpublished Let- 
ters. By Atzxanper IrELanp. Simpkin and Marshall. 


Pending the authoritative biography of Emerson which is announced, 
we may expect, as in the case of Carlyle, a large number of mémoires 
pour servir. Mr Ireland gives us a very pleasant volume of scraps, 
biographical, literary, and critical. Personally acquainted with Emerson, 
and acting for him during one of his English visits, he was held in high 
esteem by him, some of whose notes to himself are given in this volume. 
The brief memoir is reprinted from ‘The Manchester Examiner and 
Times.’ Some personal recollections of Mr. Emerson in England follow. 
Some letters are added; also a series of miscellaneous reminiscences of 
him at various periods of his life gathered from different writers. It is 
a slight record; but anything pertaining to Emerson will be read just now 
with interest. 


Memories of Old Friends. Being Extracts from the Journals 
and Letters of Caroline Fox. Edited by Horace N. Py. 
Two Vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The publishers have done well to respond to the demand for an edition 
of this charming book, which can be read with comfort in an easy chair. 
The first edition was too sumptuous and cumbrous for that easy familiarity 
to which the book was inevitably destined. A more fascinating book of 
literary ana, and of beautiful character, has not latterly been given to the 
public. 

Fourteen letters from J. §. Mill to Robert Barclay Fox—written in 
1840-42, referred to in the diaries and found at Penjerrick since the first 
edition was published—are added in an Appendix. It is a striking 
instance of fallacy of contemporary judgment, in even the hardest-headed 
men, that Mill, in December, 1840, pronounces Guizot ‘as immeasurably 
the greatest public man living.’ We need not repeat the high commen- 
dations of this book which we gave to the first edition. 


The Story of My Life. By the Late Meapows Taytor. 
Edited by his Daughter. With a Preface by Henry 
Reeve. <A New Edition. Blackwood and Sons. 


A cheaper edition of Colonel Taylor’s memoirs will be a great boon to 
general readers. A man of remarkable individuality, of great literary 
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ability, and of singular justice and generosity, he belonged to that class 
of Englishmen in India who seek to understand those whom they govern, 
enter with sympathy into their lives and feelings, and win their confi- 
dence. The pictures of Indian life which Colonel Taylor gives to us in 
this autobiography as well as in his novels are full of romance. His own 
career is an instance of what unaided force of character can do. A finer 
book for young men could not easily be found. 


The Pioneer Boy, and how he became President. The Story 
of the Life of Abraham Lincoln. By W. M. Tuaver. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


It is not often that a great nation is ruled in rapid succession by two 
such men as Abraham Lincoln and General Garfield, nor that a biographer 
has two such subjects for his skill, nor, we may add, that a biographer is 
found with such skill to arrange his materials and present his pictures 
picturesquely as Mr. Thayer has done. The books so nearly approach 
one another in romantic interest, that one is ready to suspect the author 
of undue imagination. But verily the materials in both cases surpass 
romance. A noble portrait of one of nature’s noblest men is here presented 
to us, and a history of moral worth, strenuous struggle, and legitimate 
success, which make the book as invaluable to young men as it is 
fascinating for all. 


With the Boers in the Transvaal and Orange Free State in 
1880-81. By Cartes L. Norris-Newman. Allen and Co. 


Mr. Norris-Newman will be remembered as having written on the Zulu 
war. He now gives us in detail the history of the contest with the Boers ; 
but his account is not that of a personal spectator during the most interest- 
ing scenes of the campaign. The fact that he did not arrive at the head- 
quarters of the Boers until after the desperate encounter at Amajuba Hill 
deprives his narrative of that interest which many find in the adven- 
turous records of an eye-witness, though it will not militate against him 
as a historian. The volume before us deals with the political and military 
history of the Boers, chiefly with relation to the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, the course of the war, and the reacquisition by the Boers of their old 
territory. The author sides with the Boers generally ; and he considers that 
Sir Bartle Frere took a fair and liberal view of the question. He also thinks 
that ‘had his views, together with Sir T. Shepstone’s promises, been 
carried out in a spirit of conciliation by a competent official, there can be 
little doubt that the Transvaal would still have remained a British colony, 
a valuable addition to the empire, and a united and prosperous country, 
and that the recent disastrous war would never have occurred.’ It should 
be borne in mind, however, that many persons competent to form an 
opinion on this subject by no means share our author’s optimistic views. 
There can, however, be little doubt that Sir Theophilus Shepstone was 
not in all respects the best man for the post he filled; and Mr. Norris- 
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Newman complains that he appointed many of his staff and friends to 
offices unknown to the constitution of the old government, giving powers 
of a large extent and almostirresponsible character to men who, to say the 
least of it, knew little or nothing of the Boers and natives in those parts. 
Other grounds of dissatisfaction with the policy of our representative are 
also cited. With regard to the native chief, Sekukuni, the author makes 
a somewhat important and partially exculpatory statement to the effect 
that he had been incited to resistance by Mr. A. Erasmus, the leading Boer 
in the Leydenberg district, who advised him not to submit to the English 
Government, as the Boers were going to fight the English and turn them 
out of the country. The Boers, according to the picture of them here 
furnished, are hardy and brave; they can get on without ordinary 
domestic comforts, and at Laing’s Nek, where they experienced very 
severe and trying weather, they were neither well provided with clothes, 
blankets, nor food. It is interesting to note that, as the best panacea for 
Zululand, the author would recommend the restoration of Cetewayo, with 
a British resident as his adviser. Much may be learnt from this volume 
concerning the people whom it professes to describe, with their policy and 
aims. 


A Flight to Mexico. By J.J. Avpertmy. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 


The revival of Mexico, a country whose name a few years back was 
almost synonymous with anarchy, is one of the most interesting phenomena 
in contemporary American history. Pronwnciamientos have gone out of 
fashion ; brigandage, if not extinct, is fairly kept down by the energetic 
action of the authorities ; and industrial enterprise is everywhere progress- 
ing, though it be in somewhat dilatory and unenergetic fashion. Mr. 
Aubertin’s little volume is scarcely such a solid work as we might have 
‘expected under the circumstances, from a writer who is at once a man of 
letters and a man of business, and, moreover, unusually well acquainted 
with the language, the industries, and the social life of the kindred states 
of South America ; and once or twice it tries our patience wantonly. It 
is permissible to omit a description of bull-fighting in Mexico on the ground 
that there was nothing of the kind during the author's visit to the capital, 
but not to give the reader in its place a many-paged account of a bull- 
fight at Madrid ; still less, if possible, when unable to reach the Caves of 
Cacahuamilpa, to ransack memory for the particulars of a visit to those 
of Adelsberg in Austria. But the volume, though slight, is generally 
readable ; and its passing glances at the evidences of progress in the new 
plantations of cotton and of coffee, the tobacco manufactories, the mines, 
and last, not least, the branch railways now in course of construction 
under the auspices of enterprising Yankees from ‘the States,’ are both 
entertaining and instructive. Of all the chapters, however, the most in- 
teresting are those which contain the writer’s visit to Queretaro, and the 
stories gathered there of the last days of the ill-fated Maximilian. Many 
of these are very touching, and correct on some points the narrative of 
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his execution, accepted by Sir Theodore Martin in his life of the Prince 
Consort. The fallen emperor did not greatly care to live; he was a 
sufferer from chronic dysentery ; he believed that the empress had died 
in Europe ; and return to his own country as an unsuccessful man was an 
ordeal from which he clearly shrank. Still for some time he cherished 
expectations of being spared, and the postponement of his execution from 
the 15th to the 19th, by rekindling these unfounded hopes, unnecessarily 
added to his sufferings. His companions, Miramon and Mejia, were as 
stoical as he; the latter, indeed, a full-blooded Indian, would not allow 
intercession to be made for him unless the emperor were pardoned too. 
Yet with the fatality which. attended him throughout his career, Maxi- 
milian had never put much trust in either of these Generals, but had 
reserved all his confidence for the false Marquez and the traitor Lopez. The 
whereabouts of this latter personage, Mr. Aubertin tells us, is unknown. 
No Mexican, however firmly convinced that Maximilian was justly sen- 
tenced, would condescend to eat or drink with his betrayer. Altogether 
there is much to be gathered from this volume about the recent history 
and present prospects of a country whose future, for the first time since it 


became an independent state, may be looked forward to with some degree 
of hope. 


An Engineer’s Holiday. By Dantet F.G.S. Two 
Vols. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.: 


There is a freshness about these notes of ‘a round trip from long. 0° to 
0°’ which raises them considerably above the level of the ordinary journal 
of the ‘globe-trotter.’ They cannot well help describing over again 
the stereotyped wonders of a journey round the world—Niagara, Chicago, 
the ‘Big Trees,’ the Suez Canal, &c.—but they make these descriptions 
the skeleton of the narrative, and clothe them with the flesh and blood of 
original observations. Mr. Pidgeon makes it his business to study men as 
well as things, and to bring the preconceived ideas which he shared at 
starting with a great number of his stay-at-home countrymen to the test 
of contact with the facts of experience ; and, better still, he is never in a 
hurry. He thus describes well whatever he stops to see, and has often 
leisure to see things which more hasty travellers of necessity overlook. 
ake Chautauqua, in the state of New York—a popular resort in August 
pf Methodist preachers and school-teachers from all parts of the United 
Btates—is one of the scenes which may be new to many of his readers. 
hautauqua is at the same time a watering-place and a species of gigantic 
l fresco lecture-room. ‘The lake itself represents the Mediterranean, 
yhile the shores have been modelled into a relief map (on a monster 
ale) of Palestine and other Scriptural localities. The river Jordan flows 
Rom a tap through the Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea. A lecturer in 
astern costume points out plaster Jerusalems and Bethlehems on the 
djacent heights, or leads his audience to Ararat, where a real dove will 


set free from the window of a mighty ark. Very different from this as 
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Lake Tahoe in Nevada, which Mr. Pidgeon agrees with American writers 
in describing as ‘the most beautiful sheet of water in the world,’ though 
its beauty is lessened every year by the ruthless destruction of the em- 
bosoming pine-woods to supply the uses of the adjoining silver mines, 
The holiday ‘campers-out’ at Tahoe are the miners and the ranchmen 
of the Sierra; and the lake itself, half buried amidst granite peaks, flushed 
morning and evening with the ‘ Alpen-glow,’ is six thousand feet above 
the sea to Chautauqua’s eleven hundred. Before reaching Tahoe we visit 
Salt Lake City; and here Mr. Pidgeon emphatically dissents from the 
opinion advanced by many American authorities that the Church of the 
- Saints is more powerful and dangerous than it ever was. His own belief 
is that since the death of Brigham Young ‘ the bottom,’ to use an American 
phrase, ‘has dropped out’ of Mormonism ‘before the world, or the 
Mormons themselves, for that matter, are aware of it.’ From San 


Francisco he passes to Japan, whose natives seem to him, for all their } 


outward polish, essentially inferior to the ‘business-like and trust- 
worthy’ Chinese, and their so-called progress a gigantic sham, intended 
really to disarm the Western Powers, and prevent, not promote, the effectual 
opening up of the country to foreigners ; from Japan to Canton with its 
terrible prisons; and from Canton to Ceylon, where the worn-out coffee 
plantations are being rapidly replaced by young cinchona trees. Even on 
the well-trodden ground of Hindostan or Egypt Mr. Pidgeon is still a very 
pleasant companion. We part from his volumes with something of 
the reluctance with which he himself goes back from holiday-making to 
business, so full are they of interesting matter neatly told and so free from 
anything like straining after effect. 


Through America. By W. G. Marsnatt, M.A. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


This new and cheaper edition of one of the most readable of recent 
books of American travel is the very volume for a youthful reader who 
wishes to be introduced to the sights and wonders of the great Far West. 
Its information is of the latest; its descriptions of the amplest; its en- 
gravings, after photographs, if not of a high order as works of art, un- 
undeniably useful as illustrations. Mr. Marshall gives, we think, a fuller 
account of Mormonism in its later aspects than any other recent traveller; 
while among the peaks and domes of the Yosemite Valley he disports 
himself with the ease of a practised mountaineer. Such a book, when we 


ourselves were young, we should have returned to again and again, until 


we had got its pictures of the New World by heart. 


Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. By Atrrep Rimes, 
Author of ‘Our Old Country Towns,’ &c. With Fifty- 
two Illustrations. Chatto and Windus. 


This is, in every respect, a sumptuous book. Mr. Rimmer not only 
knows the localities through which he conducts us, but he contrives in so 
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far to catch the glamour of nature as to infect us with it, so that reading 
his book is hardly favourable to contentment. We are seized now and 
then with a strong desire to throw down the volume, delightful as it is, 
and betake ourselves to the kind of pleasant wandering of which he has 
made so effective record. He does not aim at exhaustiveness, but rather 
at painting a series of little pictures. If he is seldom eloquent, he is never 
dry, aud hits the mean that is most suitable for the kind of effect at which 
he aims. He knows well all the historical and antiquarian associations 
of the places he treats of, and gives variety to his pages by the attractive 
tact with which he introduces them. We wish we could have found 
space to have followed him more particularly over some of the classic. 
ground he has traversed, but this is impossible. We must content our- 
selves with recommending his book. “The illustrations are as beautiful 
specimens of weod-engraving as we have seen for a long time; and the 
publishers have not failed in all that concerns paper and print as regards 
taste and beauty; so that the book is as suitable for the drawing-room 
table as for the library. . 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


A History of Agriculture and Prices in England. From the 
Year after the Oxford Parliament (1259) to the Com- 
mencement of the Continental War (1793). Compiled 
entirely from Original and Contemporary Records. By 
James E. Tuorotp Rogers, M.P. Vols. III. and IV, 
1401-1582. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Our duty toward such a work as this is to notify the appearance of a 
further instalment rather than to criticise it. Mr. Thorold Rogers shows 
such remarkable industry, patience, and power of presenting his facts, and 
is so disinclined to any kind of literary effect, that too much praise can 
hardly be accorded to him for his self-denial. His book is one of the 
most valuable contributions to the history of England for the period with 
which it is concerned. Through the medium of his very prosaic facts we 
see how England has grown, how one thing has reacted upon another, 
and how the position of agriculture, which is veritably the backbone of 
her wealth and well-being, has determined so much else, in which lies 
the roots of so much prosperity which might seem little dependent upon 
it. Some very peculiar facts illustrative of the slow process of improve- 
ment in agricultural appliances and machines may be gathered from Mr. 
Rogers’s Introduction. For instance, we find there is no trace of harrows 
to be found till 1500. Prior to this the work was done in the primitive 
style by bushes. ‘ Some of my foreign critics,’ says Mr. Rogers ‘especially 
Nasse, have objected to this negative statement of mine. But, as I said 
before, the fact that harrows are not included in the very numerous cata- 
logues of dead stock which are given at, or indeed after, the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, till such time as such inventories do not appear, 
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seems to me to be conclusive.’ Another point is that the manuring of 
land was entirely by animal droppings, and the most valuable of this was 
pigeons’ dung, and for this large dovecotes were maintained. Hop- 
growing seems to have been pretty generally introduced by 1576, at which 
time a work was published by one Reynold Scott on the subject, illustrated 
by plates and plans, which shows, however, how primitive were, in some 
respects, the methods adopted ; and when we think of the fact that hop- 
roots could be had at sixpence a hundred, or even for nothing, it might 
look as if entering on a farm was then an Arcadia for the young farmer. 
Even in these early days the custom of primogeniture was injuriously at 
work, and the experience of the centuries since does not seem to gainsay 
what is here set down. ‘The condition of the younger son,’ says Mr. 
Rogers, ‘became greatly deteriorated. Under the old system of land- 
owner's agriculture, all the sons shared in the personal estate of the an- 
cestor, and were therefore abundantly provided for. They were able with 
their share of the inheritance to become the purchasers of land; for it is 
clear to me that the practice of entailing large estates was not general till 
the great war of succession began, or was imminent, and the great land- 
owners became anxious to protect their estates by the guarantees which 
the statute De Donis secured. But primogeniture and entail seriously 
affected the fortunes of the younger sons. The fact may be illustrated by 
the distribution of Church patronage. During the fifteenth century the 
great benefices are generally filled by the cadets of the noble houses. In 
the same period it appears that the rights of patrons against a reluctant 
ordinary were successfully vindicated in the Court of Arches, and that the 
practice provoked the anger of the orthodox Gascoigne, who hoped that 
the growing unpopularity of the Church, and the scandals which dis- 
figured its administration, would be corrected by the revival of a sound 
discipline exercised by a thoroughly reformed episcopate. And if there 
were scandals among the wealthier orders of the regular clergy, worse 
scandals abounded among the monks and nuns of the older orders. 
Through the apparently hard and dry statutes with which we are here 
furnished, we can catch, if we please, graphic pictures of the internal life 
of England. Nothing is without interest to those who will make them- 
selves well enough acquainted with it. Professor Rogers’s work is certain 
to be interesting to those who will study it as it deserves, or come to it in 
a degree prepared for it. It is a monumental work. 


Irish Essays and Others. By Marruew Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Arnold, with a smile of doubtful self-depreciation, tells us that the 
advent of a man of letters into the sphere of practical politics is apt to be 
resented by the class to whom he most directly appeals. This acknow- 
ledgment will derive little force from the peculiar manner in which Mr. 
Arnold declares himself with regard to that middle-class represented by 
the Murdstones and Quinions, to whom he so often half-sarcastically 
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refers. He tells us that the English Government is too apt to lean towards 
them, to attend to and to interpret their materialistic aspirations in de- 
fiance of the real truth of things. With respect to Ireland, what is essen- 
tially wanted, according to him, is a change of feeling, more respect for 
the sentiments and traditions on which the special grievances of Irishmen 
are founded, and which are often so obtrusively offended or set at defiance, 
even in the most well-intentioned efforts to conciliate on the part of 
English politicians. He has no faith whatever in the Land Act as a 
‘healing measure ;’ he prophesied its failure; he still regards it as not 
only inadequate to the. circumstances, but calculated to inspire or to 
intensify bitter feelings. What he would have had is a measure to remove 
bad landlords in order that good ones might be left free to act, instead 
of being, as they are under the Act, pampered and curtailed, vexed and irri- 
tated, by the sense of being compelled to do what they did far better left 
free. He urges that the middle-class, which is now supreme in English 
legislation, is powerful in certain prejudices that render the impartial and 
successful treatment of Ireland on the points where it is most susceptible 
really impossible. The middle-class, ‘ strong, ignorant, self-satisfied,’ is 
not in the least inclined to ‘ healing measures,’ and to recommend unity 
of interest for the two nations through the aim after ‘an attractive form of 
civilization.’ Their ideas lean all the other way. The men who talk of 
justice to Ireland would frown at the idea of endowing the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland, as Episcopalianism is endowed in England 
and Presbyterianism in Scotland. No true perception is shown for the 
needs of education in Ireland; and this because the middle-class are so 
lacking in delicacy, in tact, in the power to perceive and to appreciate the 
sensibilities and ideals of others. These, in short, are Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s main points, wrapt up in a strain of delicate and characteristic 
exposition. The impracticality of his proposals, however well-meant, 
is proved even by his diagnosis of the influences which are now at work 
determining the main currents of political thought. Assuredly that is not 
very safe or helpful counsel which proposes as ‘ healing measures’ what, 
in view of the leading elements, are simply impossible of application, and, 
indeed, are admittedly such, while nothing short of a radical and gradual 
revolution, amounting, in fact, to a change of national character, or at all 
events of the character of a class which has become practically influential, 
is made the preliminary to the process of reform. Mr. Arnold really says, 
that to conciliate Ireland the middle-class must be transformed into the 
likeness of the aristocracy (to which Ireland would be attracted by their fine 
manners, their deference and talk, of which, alas! she sees so little), 
which looks exceedingly like suggesting that the practical problem of 
politics be solved by waiting till the Greek Kalends. In so far practical 
politicians (whatever may be their faults) really appear to be justified in 
treating as a mere literary exercise such presumed incursions of men of 
letters into the practical sphere of politics. But Mr. Arnold is in this case 
apparently so much in earnest, he speaks with so much sincerity and 
anxiety, and his tone of banter is so subdued, that we have felt con- 
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strained to give more space to his Irish essays than we should otherwise 
have done. But in passing from them to the ‘ Address at Ipswich’ we 
cannot fail to notice that the English Government, which in the former 
is spoken of as being so prone to lean to the side of the Murdstones and 
Quinions—that is, the middle-class ideal—is here set forth as an ‘ aristo- 
cratic Government—not meddlesome, nor fussy, nor prone to seek im- 
portance for itself by meddling with everybody and everything ’—to explain 
why educational matters have been so long left to themselves. The other 
essays are, ‘The Future of Liberalism,’ a speech at Eton, ingeniously 
tracing out the transformations which the ewtrapelos, eutrapelia, or flexi- 
bility, has undergone ; ‘The French Play in London,’ which is full of 
delicate criticism and discrimination of the drama of Shakespeare from 
the French drama by reason of the presence of a higher vein of poetry ; 
and ‘ Copyright,’ which, if not to be praised for practical suggestions, con- 
tains the enunciation of an important principle with regard to literary 
property. These are all marked by Mr. Arnold’s felicities of style and 
ingenuities of thought and illustration, and will be read with enjoyment 
by all who take an interest in literature and in the progress of education 
and culture. 


The Prince. By Niccoro Citizen and Secretary 
of Florence. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


In 1878 Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. published a translation of Villari’s 
great work on Machiavelli. The value of that book may be said to lie in 
the presentation it gives of the various influences which went to form the 
Italian Renaissance, and made possible the type of mind which Machia- 
velli so efficiently illustrates. It is there shown how the ideal of 
morality had passed wholly out of the individual phase into that of 
deference to some ideal of the mind or of the State. Petrarch lived in 
open immorality whilst he was celebrating in verse a pure passion for 
Laura; Machiavelli exhibited and justified the escape from any real 
obligation to the individual conscience in view of some generalized con- 
science called the State. Italy was then made up of a group of conflicting 

- republics, each of which strove to outwit the other, and to secure the 
means of magnifying itself, and arrogating the honour of a higher culture. 
To comprehend thoroughly the-character and the claims of ‘ The Prince’ 
of Machiavelli—which is a sincere and a classic book in so far as it reveals 
the age as well as the man who wrote it—it is essential to bear these facts 
in mind ; and the student could hardly do better than glance again at 
Villari before seriously setting himself to read ‘The Prince,’ which will 
then be found to be full of historical significance as well as of practical 
insight, worldly wisdom, and finesse. Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. have 
made it in every respects a book-lover’s book—it is printed on hand-made 


paper, and is bound in a quaint and striking style, and has everywhere 
about it the marks of taste. 
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The American Irish, and their Influence on Irish Politics. By 
Paiuie H. Bagenat, B.A. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


It may naturally be expected that at a time given over, politically, 
almost entirely to the Irish question, this little volume will attract some 
attention. Mr. Bagenal is a writer of strong views, with many of 
which we certainly do not agree; but his statement of facts seems to be 
accurately drawn up. It isin some of his conclusions that we should rather 
regard him as in error. The first part of the work takes us back a good 
way into the history of the Irish colonists who went out to America; the 
subject being dealt with in chronological order. The second part of the 
work is concerned with the American Irish of to-day, and their influ- 
ence on Irish politics. ‘Ireland,’ says Mr. Bagenal, ‘has undergone 
many revolutions, and has experienced many so-called settlements ; but 
the greatest of all, and different in its nature from all previous revolutions 
and settlements, is the revolution and settlement projected by Mr. Glad- 
stone, and carried out by his Government in the Land Law (Ireland) Act 
of 1881.’ He considers this Act to be a gigantic scheme of agrarian 
revolution, and describes it as ‘the first attempt in the course of seven 
hundred years to re-invest the Irish with the ownership of the soil, after 
being reduced to the state of farmers, labourers, and turf-cuiters, hewers 
of wood, and drawers of water.’ We do not quarrel with this description 
of the Act. We regard the Irish Church Disestablishment Act and the 
two Land Acts of Mr. Gladstone as great measures of justice ; and what- 
ever effect they may or might have had, we should still admire the 
honesty and courage of the statesman who resolved to carry these mea- 
sures of pacification. Our author points to the national literature of 1848 
for the best creed of the Irish in America at the present day. The 
journalistic writings of the Young Ireland party, he maintains, embrace 
the mainsprings of all the Irish political movements at home and abroad, 
which have been carried on since that time, including the entire pro- 
gramme of the Land League. But we are inclined to think that the Celtic 

‘feud against the Saxon had an earlier origin than Thierry, the French 
historian, from whom Mr. Bagenal traces it. Considering that Mr. 
Parnell’s friends have more than once asserted that the word he used on 
a memorable occasion, and which led to Boycotting, was not ‘shun’ but 
‘show,’ we are rather surprised that the author repeats it all through the 
passage in question. It is also a pity that such prominent names as 
Luby, Campbell, and Sadleir should be wrongly spelt. Mr. Bagenal says 
that the citizens of the United States are interested in the Irish in so far 
as they are a large voting population ; but as regards their nationality or 
their native country, they do not trouble themselves. We agree with 
him in regretting that the influence of the Irish clergy for good is to so 
great a degree flouted and disregarded; but we do not see why his ter- 
rible prognostications of further evils should come true, and we heartily 
hope that they may be falsified by a happier future for the miserable 
sister country. Whatever happens, however, we are of those who endorse 
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Mr. Gladstone’s past beneficent legislation for the Irish people. Wrong 
has been righted, and if the wronged do not accept the reparation as suf- 
ficient, the Liberal party is at least absolved from blame. It is to be hoped 
that the Irish people have sounded the last depth of demoralization, and 
that the dawn of a brighter day is imminent. 


The Future of Islam. By Witrrip Scawen Buunt. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


It is a novelty to meet with a writer who has a thorough belief in the 
great future of Islam. ‘Whatever else may be said of Mr. Blunt, no one 
can accuse him of a lack of enthusiasm in his subject. We are quite 
willing to admit that the decayed and effeminate Ottoman Turk is not 
the best representative of the powerful prophet of Islam, but we find it 
difficult to go with our author in all his bright anticipations for the future 
of the system which he extols. However, Mr. Blunt has given much 
study and observation to the question of which he treats, and his state- 
ments and arguments are undoubtedly worthy of serious consideration. 
This work is composed of essays written for the ‘Fortnightly Review,’ and 
events have hastened their production in volume form. Mr. Blunt remarks 
that the French invasion of Tunis has precipitated the Mohammedan 
movement in North Africa ; Egypt has roused herself for a great national 
and religious reform ; and on all sides Islam is seen to be convulsed by 
political portents of ever-growing intensity. He believes that England will, 
in a very few months, have to make her final choice in India, whether 
she will lead or be led by the wave of religious energy which is sweeping 
eastwards. That being the case, he is anxious that Englishmen should 
not shut their eyes to the vital facts affecting them. There is at least 
no want of definiteness in his views. To his mind, there is little doubt 
that the death of Abdul Hamid, or his fall from empire, will be the signal 
for the return of the Caliphate to Cairo, and a formal renewal there by 
the Arabian mind of its lost leadership. Mussulmans need not fear 
political destruction in their original homes—Arabia, Egypt, and North > 
Africa; and these must suffice them as a Darel Islam till better days 
shall come. The reader may follow with interest the writer when he 
deals with the census of the Mohammedan world, the modern question 
of the Caliphate, the true metropolis of the future—Mecca, and a Moham- 
medan reformation ; but perhaps the last chapter on England’s interest 
in Islam will be the one chiefly turned to. How that interest affects us 
is thus stated by Mr. Blunt: ‘ With the disappearance of the Ottoman 
Sultan there will be no longer any great Mussulman suzerainty in the 
world, and the Mohammedan population of India, already the most 
wealthy and numerous, will then assume its full importance in the 
counsels of believers. It will surely also be expected of the English 
Crown that it shall then justify its assumption of the old Mohammedan 
title of the Moguls, by making itself in some sort the political head of 
Islam. Her Majesty will be left its most powerful sovereign, and it will 
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be open to her. advisers, if they be so minded, to exercise permanent 
influence in its affairs .... I am myself profoundly convinced that on 
England’s acceptance or refusal of this mission the future of her dominion 
in India will mainly depend, and with it the whole of the problem she 
has set to herself of civilizing Southern Asia.’ From this point of view 
it will be seen that England has a living practical interest in the im- 
portant questions which Mr. Blunt raises. We are so accustomed, how- 
ever, to the occurrence of the unexpected in the course of politics and 
the history of nations, that it would be hazardous to prophesy upon 
Mr. Blunt’s own prophecies. We can only wait and see what the future 
will bring forth ; in the meantime this work is worthy of attention. 


Notes and Jottings on Animal Life. By Franx Bucxanp. 
With Illustrations. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This volume is a delightful treasury of quaint, personal confession as 
well as of scientific knowledge. It is marked not only by keen observa- 
tion, but by humanity and fine insight, and all that these iaply. Mr. 
Buckland, if he was not everywhere at hume (and Novaiis, 14 wili be 
remembered, said that to be everywhere at;home was>tne géal of phiio- 
sophy and science), was certainly quite at home whéra most, scientific 
men would have been strange. He surrounded himself by the queerest 
and oftentimes the most repulsive, creatures; tamed them, and made 
them his companions. His dining-room, in short, was a menagerie, and 
the rest of his house but appurtenances to it. Those who lived with 
him, if not of identical tastes, must often have been greatly troubled, 
and sometimes, if with a humorous turn, greatly tickled, as the reward 
of fear and trembling. Fancy a rat sidling up to you while at breakfast, 
and snatching a bit of sugar from under your nose; a pig-snouted 
suricate drumming on your knee for recognition; and a lizard putting 
a cold paw on your hand; or a lively monkey whisking away your bread 
in its progress to your mouth! His pets were not kept apart, but were 
privileged, and were really his companions—he lived with them as other 
men live with their relatives; and it is astonishing to what a degree they 
proved themselves fit for their privileges, and rewarded the pains spent 
upon them. The idea of personal comfort which the bulk of people 
frame for themselves Mr. Buckland never aspired to. To command the 
sympathy of his lower friends, to observe and to understand them, was 
his delight: for this he sacrificed a good deal. And his powers were 
remarkable—almost as great as those of Thoreau. He had the instinct 
and the patience; above all, the toleration, the power of sitting still and 
becoming merely a looker-on, as well as of actively entering into the 
game. In this volume we are taken into Mr. Buckland’s private life, 
and told all about his unique family — his pet hares, his rats, his 
monkeys, the beavers, the otters, with many words on the seals, which, 
however, he was not able to house at home. What gives a unique value 
to the book is that the author's is a trained, scientific mind, and that while 
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he is describing he is also recording, and suggestively presents results. 
He has come to the conclusion, and gives very good reasons for it, that 
there is a screw loose in the Darwinian theory of descent: he declines to 
have a monkey for a progenitor, however remote. Anatomical considera- 
tions he urges, but there are others. After all allowances, and all desire 
to do the best and say the best for the monkeys, he has to own that they 
are shallow and without thought; pert, empty, noisy creatures, far from 
equal to the rat, for example. He is a most ingenious, self-sufficing 
person, and can really put two and two together in an amazing manner, 
as is abundantly proved by many things, especially his anecdote of the 
purloined red-herring and the rat’s plan of balancing it as a tight-rope 
dancer does his pole in order to get it up the ladder to his house, and 
then drawing it lengthways through the narrow door into his ‘den;’ for 
Mr. Buckland’s observation confirms the statement that the rat does not 
like to eat in the open. But the hard-and-fast scientific matter is, as it 
were, merely thrown in. The element of the greatest value here is 
Mr. Buckland’s versonality, which powerfully but unconsciously declares 
itéelf‘in every page : most: patient, loving, and genial spirit ; hopeful, 
sunshiny, inspiriting ; always active, yet never in haste; keen to find out 
thé ‘bast aide int everything, ard'to keep it prominently before him. These 
thott;- aharhbitigus enapters are, in effect, an autobiography; through 
them we may know the man; and all the more that in this respect 
there is such an air of healthy unconsciousness, whole-hearted humour, 
and repose of mind. To the young especially the book should be recom- 
mended ; to them it will prove a source of pure delight, exhilaration, and 
knowledge. 


Geological Sketches at Home and Abroad. By Dr. ArcHipaup 
Macmillan and Co. 


The title of this book well explains its contents. Dr. Geikie has long 
been known as one of a small band of men who have done much to restore 
to Scotland the old renown she had for geological research, and this 
volume, in a light, sketchy way, tells the story of many pleasant geolo- 
logical excursions in different parts of the world, and would give to many 

_ readers a good idea of the real charm and pleasure, that in spite of the 
toil and roughing that accompany them, such excursions have for students 
of nature. Indeed, the book may be said to be a very good introduction to 
field geology. 

Of course, in such a work, the essays will have different value; while 
some, such as the ‘Old Man of Hay,’ and the ‘Colliers of Carrick,’ are 
little more than popular expositions of the first principles of geological 
science and of the folk-lore that geologists meet in their field inquiries ; 
others have a more serious argumentative interest, and deal with points 
not yet surely believed amongst geologists. Especially worth careful con- 
sideration are those dealing with the still vexed questions of volcanic 
lava-flows. The writer has studied these on spots as distant from each 
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other as Scotland, Central France, Wyoming, and the yellow-stone dis- 
trict of central North America; and his explanation of the enormous 
range of the Scottish basalts is consistent with a large body of facts that 
have, to say the least, heen only fitted with difficulty into previous 
theories. 

We may add—what is high praise in the book of a scientific writer— 
that the literary skill shown is remarkable, the local colouring of the 
places visited are reproduced with accuracy, and the various incidents of 
travel told with vivacity and skill. The knowledge of an accurate man of 
science, joined with what does not always go together, the pen of a ready 
writer, has produced a readable, entertaining, and valuable work. 


The International Scientific Series.—Ants, Bees, and Wasps. 
A Record of Observations on the Habits of the Social 
Hymenoptera. By Sir Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S. The Sun. By C. A. Youna, Ph.D. LL.D. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Both these new volumes of the International Scientific Series are of 
exceptional interest. Sir John Lubbock has reprinted, with large addi- 
tions, the Lectures on Ants delivered at the Royal Institution two or three 
years ago, which when reported excited so much interest by their novel 
and romantic details. For several years he has had communities of these 
Hymenoptera under daily observation—an ant’s nest for more than seven 
years in hisroom. Byan ingenious construction he has arranged glass nests 
on stands, or in shallow boxes, to enable natural action on the part of the 
ants and perfect observation on his own. Individuals have been marked and 
their biographies carefully written. The details of his observations, which 
justify the high position in the scale of intelligence which he ascribes — 
to the ants, their communities, roadways, economic and social arrange- 
ments, wars, and possession of slaves, their relations to other animals, to 
the vegetable world, to tribes and relatives of their own order, &c., 
constitute a record as romantic as any that the fascinating domain of 
natural history has supplied. Exact in observation, familiar with all 
that has hitherto been recorded or observed, Sir John Lubbock has 
definitely increased our knowlege of ant life.. He has indeed done for 
ants what Darwin’s last work did for earth worms.. We regret that space 
prevents our enumerating the illustrative particulars which we had noted. 
The book is of rare interest. 

Dr. Young tells us about the sun all that science knows; distinguishing 
between facts that it has verified and presumptions which it accepts. 
His theory is that the central core of the sun, more than nine-tenths 
of its whole mass, is gaseous. But we must not venture upon even an 
enumeration of statements. It must suffice to say that in a lucid and 
attractive form the volume sums up all that is known or believed 
concerning the centre of our planetary system. 
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On Imitative Art: its Principles and Progress. With Pre- 
liminary Remarks on Beauty, Sublimity, and Taste. By 
Tuomas H. Dyrr, LL.D. George Bell and Son. 


Dr. Dyer has approached his task in the spirit of a true critic. He has 
spared no labour; he has not only read carefully in the classical field, 
but has let little of importance in recent literature escape him. He has 
likewise been assiduous in his verification of his own impressions by 
repeated scrutiny of the great art-works of the past, which must remain 
the authoritative tests of all that can be said in a systematic way of the 
principles of the arts. The introductory part of Dr. Dyer’s book we 
cannot help regarding as the least effective and attractive. It begins by dis- 
cussing the principles of taste and beauty, too much in the old-fashioned style 
—the formal style of Alison, Burke, et hoc genus omne. Dr. Dyer, indeed, 
half confesses that the first part of the book is a second thought ; his main 
object having been, he says, in the preface, ‘ to discover how fara painting, 
or a piece of sculpture, fulfils its end by striking and satisfying the imagi- 
nation ; whether a statue well embodies the idea attached to it; whether a 
painting tells its story in a natural and effective manner ; to judge, in short, 
of Art as of a Poem, of whose merits the general public are allowed to be 
the supreme and final arbiters.’ He has succeeded best in his chief pur- 
pose, and though in such a book the discussion of the general principles 
of taste and beauty seems in place, nevertheless, he has hardly, we think, 
put his best foot first. Dr. Dyer, however, does not pretend too much, 
and is from first to last bent on satisfying his own mind rather than in 
laying down dicta. He is always clear, and has not failed to test his 
abstract propositions as far as is possible by actual product, but neverthe- 
less he is in some degree cold and conventional, until he passes into the 
field where the law laid down can be immediately illustrated by reference 
to individual works, or to portions of them. In the present day there is a 
school of criticism which may be called the subjective or ideal school— 
instead of being interpretative, it is constructive ; instead of analyzing, it 
creates ; instead of presenting the object before it, it prides itself on the 
atmosphere in which it can place the object; in a word, it gives impres- 
sions instead of laying down laws. Dr. Dyer shows us, at many points, 
how much confusion has been caused in the past by unconscious indul- 
gence in the spirit of this school. The gravest and most peristent errors in 
criticism trace themselves to this source. His chapterson Winckelmann and 
Lessing and the Laocoén are in this respect pertinent and particularly 
valuable. If he does not finally clear up all the difficulties that emerge 
through the differences between these two great critics, which have been 
debated at such length, he makesit clear that both erred in failing to observe 
with sufficient closeness, and in reading into the subject their own ideas, 
which they were intent to make it illustrate. In the treatment of this 
matter he shows both insight and independence, and his intimate knowlege 
of Greek literature comes well tohis aid. After all that has been said pro 
and con in this controversy, into which most esthetic writers of the pre- 
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sent century have entered, Dr. Dyer has emphatically made some new 
points, for which he deserves all credit. These chapters we regard as among 
the most masterly we have in this departmentin our language. Not less 
to be praised are Dr. Dyer’s arguments with respect to the false thinking 
that lies under the distinction so often exhibited between what are called 
the Time-Arts and the Space-Arts, between music and poetry and paint- 
ing and sculpture. We could have wished that we had had space to 
condense and present Dr. Dyer’s ideas on this head, but we must for- 
bear, and direct the reader to the work itself. Dr. Dyer’s chapters on the 
origin and progress of the arts are marked by attentive knowledge, clear 
thinking, and graceful writing. The elements in the Athenian life which 
formed such potent factors in the development of art are characterized 
in a very different manner from that adopted by Winckelmann, and 
sufficient for Dr. Dyer’s purpose; and his great power is put forth in 
tracing out the effect of Christian ideas in perfecting or in transforming 
art. The manner in which the figure of the cross passed from mere 
symbol into picture, in which the figure of the Virgin passed from a mere 
idol, with a paganized association, into a centre for groups of angels, which 
revealed triumph won through self-denial and suffering, is treated with 
more significance than lies on the surface. His criticism of Dante, and 
the peculiar thread of classic association which he carries with him, in 
spite of the pain and horror which are so opposed to the classical spirit, is 
incisive, and he apprehends the bearing of the monastic idea on art no 
less than that of the Renaissance. His reflections, too, on many of the 
points of distinction between classical and Cnristian art are well worthy 
of perusal after all that has been said by Hegel and later writers. Dr. 
Dyer, in a word, has made a valuable contribution to literature, in a field 
which has in recent times been much cultivated, but after all has not 
yielded abundant fruit. 


Physics of the Earth’s Crust. By the Rey. Bernarp Fisuer, 
M.A., F.G.S. Macmillan and Co. 


This is an attempt by a competent geologist to answer negatively, if 
not positively, by simple mathematical reasoning, various questions re- 
lating to the present condition and past history of the matter that makes 
up the earth’s substance. It has been generally considered on scientific 
grounds, and is even the popularly accepted belief, that this apparently 
solid earth was once in a nebulous condition, that by a slow process ot 
cooling the surface of the earth has become solid, while the interior still 
remains a glowing liquid mass, the source of the lava which occasionally 
streams from volcanic vents. Later inquiries indicate some difficulties 
against, at any rate, the simplicity of this view, and the, author attempts 
to resolve these difficulties or to confirm them by a strictly mathematical 
analysis. 

Itis well known that the deeper we dig beneath the earth’s surface, 
the higher the temperature becomes. This increase varies in different 
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places, being usually greatest when we start near the level of the sea, the 
least from the tops or slopes of mountains, but it appears to average about 
one degree Fahrenheit for every fifty-two feet of descent; if this were con- 
tinuous, we should have at about a depth of two hundred miles a tempe- 
rature equal to that of the sun itself; but if this is not so, we may yet 
expect that the rocks would melt at a depth of about thirty miles. 

But independent calculations, based on the density of the earth, lead us 
to a different result—the density of the earth is greater than the density 
of the solid crust. The materials near the surface average about 2°75, the 
density of water, while the total density of the whole earth may be taken 
at about 55. There can be no little doubt that the interior of the earth 
is stratified with the denser layers nearer the centre. And these are just 
the arrangements that the strata of a liquid spheroid would fall into under 
the action of rotation and gravitation. But might not the earth be what 
may be called potentially fluid, that is, wholly solid, in consequence of the 
pressure to which the internal strata are subjected, but ready to become 
fluid, on account of its high temperature, whenever and wherever the 
pressure is relieved. The discussion of this question is really the purpose 
of the book. 

By a mathematical examination of various lines of argument, Mr. 
Fisher tries to show that the most probable hypothesis is one that com- 
bines both theories, that supposes that the solid crust of the earth rests 
upon a hollow spheroid of molten matter, that, in accordance with well- 
known laws of solids and fluids, the thickness is greatest below mountain 
chains and thinnest beneath the depths of the ocean, and that the hollow 
of this spheroid is filled up with still hotter matter of varying density, 
kept solid by the enormous pressure to which it is exposed. 

Without affirming that the writer has‘certainly proved his case—and he 
would be the first to admit that it is rather a tentative essay than an 
authoritative exposition—we may say that we have rarely read a more 
suggestive work, or one that more clearly points out the way for future 
inquirers. We very;heartily commend to all who possess an elementary 
knowledge of the higher mathematics and any inclination to speculate in 
advance of the positive scientific knowledge of the day. 


Myth and Science. An Essay by Tito Vienour. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


This is a new volume of the valuable International Series; but it is 
more remarkable for the bold and curious nature of the theory it supports 
than for its scientific exactitude. The author has traversed carefully a wide 
field; but, in some instances, at all events, he seems to have availed him- 
self only of what suited him, or to have given it a colour to adapt it to his 
main purpose. His theory is that the perceptive and conceptive faculties 
of men and animals are much alike; that the whole difference lies in 
the circumstance that man can embody his ideas in forms that give them 
special reflex effects on him in association, But the animal is a myth- 
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maker as well as man. When we see a dog stirring in his sleep, and 
perhaps barking in an undertone, he is dreaming; we behold him in the 
process of actuating his conceptions and framing out of a succession of 
images a real entity. So with man; he objectifies or personifies his 
perception, or objectifies consciousness, and finally creates a fetish, whose 
reflex power on being beheld is to reproduce in effect the original train of 
images. The process, he says, may be well studied in children. Men 
are but children of a larger growth, and in these artificial times they are, 
like the primitive men, constantly creating myths, that is, are ‘individu- 
ating’ the objects of conception or consciousness, and endowing them 
with qualities that. pertain only to their own minds. This is the 
fundamental basis of religious bodies. "Whatever the God, he is thus 
created, as Feuerbach pretty boldly set down from another point of 
view. Religion is thus simply a result of evolution—the process of 
dreaming, as seen in animals, lifted a stage higher, as the intellect is 
acknowledged to have become more complicated. Because of this, 
it is vain to try to dissociate religious ideas from the most common- 
place social acts. The author elaborately classifies his myths, but the 
foundation process remain the same. Madness is simply a diseased or 
abnormal form of the myth-making activity. ‘In cases of normal hal- 
lucination the reason is intact, and the observer is conscious of the 
illusion, yet notwithstanding this positive judgment, the image has an 
appearance of complete reality. The cause of this illusion is evidently the 
same as that of the illusion of dreams, and of the origin of the myth: 
namely, that everywhere and always the mental or natural phenomenon 
and its image are respectively entified.’ And thus religion is a mere 
differentiated form of animal instinct. The author is very ingenious, and 
he is, we had almost said, as bold as he is ingenious. The ‘normal 
hallucination’ suffices to convict the highest aspiration of man of being 
merely a cerebral offset, like the exercise of the lowest instinct. 


Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-Book. By Axprew WILtson, 
F.R.S.E. (The Mayfair Library.) Chatto and Windus. 


The papers which form this attractive little volume are of the character 
which is usually designated by the term ‘ Popular Science ;’ rather they 
may be said to represent a naturalist’s way of looking at things which 
ordinary people are Jooking at or talking of every day. ‘Science and 
Crime,’ rather a grim subject, comes rather unhappily first; but we trust 
that nobody will be deterred by its grimness from proceeding further. 
There is enough of humour and geniality in succeeding papers to dispel 
any unpleasant thoughts which it may suggest. We may instance Dr. 
Wilson’s visit to ‘ Jamrach’s,’ and his fair and lively treatment of quack 
advertisments in the essay entitled ‘In Some Medical By-ways;’ while 
such papers as those upon ‘ The Autobiography of a Barnacle’ and ‘ The 
Autobiography of a Fly,’ show that gift of putting scientific information 
in a pleasing form for which Dr. Wilson is so well known, especially in 
the North. 
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BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


The Literary History of England in the End of the Eighteenth 
and the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs. 
Ourprant. Three Vols. Macmillan and Co. 


Mrs. Oliphant has great gifts of sympathy,‘insight, and all the resources 
of a ready pen. Her mind is facile and, within certain limits, compre- 
hensive. She has the woman’s instinct for details in high perfection, 
subordinated to a well-disciplined sense of literary effect. Her power of 
grouping facts so as to bring out the features of the character with which 
she is concerned is altogether exceptional, and she never fails, whether 
her view is right or wrong, to gain a result popularly attractive. Her 
turn for satire aids her as well as her sympathy. Her one defect for 
the line of work she has here chosen is that she is too little inclined to 
veil her prejudices, which are sometimes personal, sometimes national ; 
for though in one respect she is cosmopolitan, and has emancipated her- 
self from early impressions, in another she certainly has not done so, and 
is often so unconscious of her weakness that she untowardly proclaims it. 
The first qualification of a writer who would aim in the most remote way 
at universal criticism, is the power of patiently checking personal im- 
pressions by those of others, and of judiciously reserving judgment. 
Even in the period with which Mrs. Oliphant deals we trace so many 
signs of the purely ‘personal equation,’ that we cannot but regard it as 
well-advised that the work was not carried down to what is in effect our 
own era, in which so much must have presented itself, amid the contests 
of varied interests, to have unconsciously coloured or biassed the deliver- 
ance. While, therefore, we regard Mrs. Oliphant’s book as thoroughly 
readable and characteristic—a valuable addition to the literature of the 
day—we cannot accept it as being in any real sense a history of English 
literature for the important period it professes to cover. It is rathera 
series of graceful and effective biographies, made still more effective and 
interesting by the strong and only half-conscious infusion of the auto- 
biographical element, which serves instead of a strong historic instinct to 
link them together, but is in a great degree wanting in the power of 
tracing out the subtle influences which work above and beyond literature, 
and yet are potent to determine its development and form. It is from 
this that a comprehensive unity alone can be derived by which true 
succession and continuity may be established. For precisely, as the 
Laureate puts it— 

‘As sometimes in a dead man’s face, 
To those who watch it more and more, 
A likeness hardly seen before 


Comes out to some one of his race ;’ 


so the kindredship of the great creators in literature,—their debts to those 
who preceded them and prepared the way for them, and the likenesses 
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that may be traced,—is to be established only by closest scrutiny, and 
it is a process which, especially to a writer of an imaginative and 
creative temperament, demands not a little self-denial. The present is 
debtor to all the past, and each one is in some inexpressible way the 
result of all that went before. Much as the son and heir may wander, 
his heritage is prepared for him, and awaits him; and for the purposes of 
history no epoch can be viewed rigidly in itself. 

Mrs. Oliphant starts from the moment which saw the beginning of the 
regeneration, of the return to nature and reality, as she would call it, as 
exhibited in the writings of Cowper and Burns. But her point of 
departure is wholly arbitrary, and is in no sense justified either by critical 
or historical reasons. In midst of the dry formalism which reigned 
throughout the eighteenth century, especially in the reign of its creative 
literature, and very strangely in its poetry particularly,'there was at work 
an influence, or rather a series of influences, in favour of a personal free- 
dom—a questioning of authority of accepted truths and rules, and a deter- 
mination to accept things only on grounds of reason, which may not 
inaptly be named the reign of individualism. The social bond so far as 
it bore hard on the individual was condemned. Rousseau thus far only 
uttered the world-want. It had no regard for prescription; it was 
sceptical, and yct it was—in England at all events—cautious, disinclined ta 
carry its demands to their final test in direct political revolt, as it did 
in France. But in England, even earlier than in France, this new force, 
this final revolt against the last relics of feudalism, began. In France it. 
exhausted itself in wild rebellion and disorder ; in our country it worked 
its way more slowly and surely from a mere intellectual influence into 
the region of emotion and imagination, took possession of poetry and 
fiction, and, transforming them, created a new world. Hobbes and his 
fellow deists began it; and it was carried forward by a chain in which 
Godwin may stand as one of the later links of thinkers, whose powers of 
practical effort were as nothing to their powers of thought, but who sowed 
seeds that were destined to flower in other minds—minds that were ima- 
ginative, initiative, creative. Many names might be mentioned, and 
many illustrations given of the process as it went forward; but we cannot 
go into details ; suflice it to say generally that the revolt against rule, and 
the demand for individual right and freedom, when carried up into the 
sphere of emotion and imagination, issued in the Romantic spirit. Mrs. 
Oliphant says that for the ‘development of higher genius and purified life, 
typified in the new epoch of literature which dawned in the end of the 
eighteenth century, the way was prepared by two poets whom we may call 
the precursors of the age.’ But, according to our idea, their way was very 
definitively prepared for them; and in modes so definite that they can be 
traced. When Percy collected his ballads, and when, shortly after, 
Herder, in Germany, began to gather his ‘ Voices of the People,’ we see 
one form of the process begin even in the literary sphere: it was a protest 
against mere artificial finish, and a return to a spontaneous, rude, and 
natural utterance of fresh and primitive emotions. ‘Romanticism and 
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the Lake School,’ says an acute German critic, ‘are one, and trace them- 
selves to the same source.’ Burns and Wordsworth carried forward a 
movement already begun, and bore witness for the individual. Sir Walter 
Scott received his first definite romantic impulses from Germany and 
sent them back with interest. Schiller and Goethe both in their way worked 
in its favour, and Byron and Shelley were par excellence poets of the 
romantic revolt and of individualism—a very significant circumstance, for 
they were both aristocrats, with such breeding and traditions as on ordinary 
calculations should have restrained Shelley’s ‘atheism’—a mere affectation 
which stood as a symbol for freedom of thought. Oddly enough, Cowper, 
whois set forward by Mrs. Oliphant as the first of the new poets, was fain 
in reality to turn the tide back again; he disliked the new ideas as being 
associated with irreligion, and not favourable, as he thought, to the 
domestic sentiments which he consecrated by his muse, and the definite 
Calvinism which-he accepted, and which in no slight degree contributed 
to the cause of that mental disorder from which his poetry furnished not 
infrequently a means of escape. Cowper's gentle love of nature seemed to 
narrow his sympathies on the side of man : these ran in the conventional 
philanthrophic channels, and never so completely escaped from it as to 
enable him to overcome an artificial vein of didacticism. The wild wave 
of revolt, or aweless question of authority and rebellion, if it visited him, 
did not take possession of his gentle muse, else it might have destroyed it. 
He has his own place in the history of English literature, but hardly 
among the leaders of the romantic revolt and passionate claim for indivi- 
dual freedom. Yet ever and anon occur remarks which show that some 
such idea as we have indicated has presented itself to Mrs. Oliphant. 
‘Byron,’ she writes in one place, ‘is the chief and greatest exponent of 
this classic independence and individualism.’ 

With regard to special deliverances we have here no space to enlarge. 
Generally, it may be said that Mrs. Oliphant fails of finer discernment 
whenever she has to deal with that which mainly derives its significance 
from its form, and where she has no definite results to rely on. With 
regard to Shelley, for example, she has no proper idea of his significance 
as an exponent of the Revolutionary principle, or rather of romantic 
individualism. This side of his influence is lost in her amazement at the 
bold mysticism, the unearthly, almost unfleshly over-refinement, the 
witching sweetness of his music, which to her is most void of meaning, 
when, as a matter of fact, it is most charged with the poet’s ‘ teaching,’ 
Much more to the point it would surely have been to show that Shelley, 
who is now claimed as one of the paragons of the School of Art-for-art, 
was essentially a teacher and amoralist, even though his teaching was dis- 
tinctly subversive of social dominations, just as the philosophical writings of 
John Stuart Mill were. Again, with regard to Wordsworth, may we not 
be allowed to express some surprise as we read this sentence: ‘ Neither 

shall we attempt to wade through the waste of sonnets in which, with 
painfully systematic zeal, he has expressed a multitude of sentiments, not 
very original, upon various subjects. Some dozen of these are worthy of 
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the very highest rank, and will recur at once to the recollection of the 
reader; the rest we would willingly dispense with altogether’ (vol. i. 
p- 830). And this is Mrs. Oliphant’s way of despatching a section of 
Wordsworth’s work, which has the significance of showing that, if he 
allowed himself to pass to posterity long passages of bald blank verse, it 
was not because he could not bend himself to the careful elaboration of 
more formal verse, but even that here he would be individual. Considering 
the mutilated form in which Keats’ sonnet, ‘ On First Looking into Chap- 
man’s Homer,’ is presented to us, we are doubtful whether the peculiar 
characteristics of the sonnet are known to her ! 

If our idea of Burns, as one of the most potent poetical voices of that 
revolt and romantic individualism which marked his epoch, be correct, 
Mrs. Oliphant’s dogmatic deliverance on the poem of Burns, which to 
our mind most efficiently marks this element, is more than significant. 
The essence of this temper of revolt is contempt for that which derives 
any significance from conventional associations, as of rank, of riches, of 
station, or inheritance. Respectability, unless allied with rarest elements, 
is repugnant to it. ‘A man’s a man for a’ that,’ and in such measure 
must it seek for interest in the manhood alone that it cannot but turn from 
fashion and good order to that which is neglected or prescribed. ‘The Jolly 
Beggars’ of Burns has thus not only a comparative value as showing us 
the width of his range when set alongside of such pieces as ‘ Mary in 
Heaven’ and ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ but it has a positive 
historical value as a powerful utterance—perhaps the most powerful 
utterance—of the protest against the idea that any form of human life 
could be so lost as to possess no claim on the sympathy and love of 
others. Burns in this piece of vigorous realism only carried a step 
further, and with a high poetic and dramatic purpose, the principle of 
Wordsworth—to endeavour to interest men in characters that had been 
neglected or had been turned away from in disgust—not only pedlars and 
waggoners, but idiots. And yet this is what Mrs. Oliphant says of Burns’s 
‘Jolly Beggars:’ ‘ His only attempt at dramatic composition was the 
“Jolly Beggars,” about which a great many critics have expressed 
unbounded enthusiasm. We are unable to join in their univeral plaudits, 
and we believe that nowadays few enthusiasts for Burns care to do more 
than to repeat the conventional praises of this wild fragment. Its vigour 
is unquestionable, but there is little constructive power, and only the 
most primitive daubs of character’ (vol. i. p. 161). If the ‘Noctes 
Ambrosiane’ of Professor Wilson, in praise of which Mrs. Oliphant 
waxes a little too eloquent—considering her repugnance to other forms 
of coarseness—has any merit, it lies practically in the same direction as 
the merit of Burns’s ‘ Jolly Beggars.’ It scorns conventional associations 
of a certain order, and can take up with gipsies on an equal footing, as its 
author once did. It is bold to find objects of interest in things proscribed, 
and to speak of things sanctioned in terms that are often only too free or 
even forbidden. Its coarseness, which often is natural, is not so much to 
be condemned, from the literary point of view, as are the affectations which 
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come of its Toryism, and which were opposed to the true genius of the 
writer. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s criticisms of the minor authors are often incisive and 
ingenious, especially of the prose writers, and notably of Henry Mackenzie, 
‘the Man of Feeling.’ Here her satiric turn serves her well. She can 
introduce an anecdote, and is not afraid for the dignity of history. Her 
three volumes abound with passages of eloquence and insight, and to the 
young student of English literature will be of the utmost value as suggest- 
ing new points of view, and stimulating interest and enthusiasm for the 
subject, and not seldom, even, when she errs, her failings ‘ lean to virtue’s 
side,’ for a woman’s delicate purity and taste are dominant. 


Familiar Studies of Men and Books. By Rosert Lovis 
Stevenson. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Stevenson has here given us a book of varieties, marked by genial 
insight, humour, and an occasional careless grace peculiar to himself. 
He writes with great freedom, and his keenly individual views impart 
piquancy to the essays which, perhaps, deeper and more consistent 
thought would hardly have sufficed to give, or would at any rate have 
failed to aid. For though Mr. Stevenson is always incisive and clever, 
full of ingenious hintsand quaint reflections, he is not always consistent— 
in some slight degree, as it would seem, acting on the recommendation of 
Emerson, to speak the feelings of to-day faithfully, and, if necessary, to 
contradict it flatly to-morrow. The book consists of nine essays re- 
printed from ‘The Cornhill’ and other magazines. They are pretty well 
contrasted in character, and yet all are really treated in one manner. It 
is in reality the manner of the satirist who isolates traits that he may find 
full scope for the play of his peculiar powers. Victor Hugo, Robert 
Burns, Walt Whitman, Thoreau, Francois Villon, Charles of Orleans, 
Samuel Pepys, John Knox and Women, Roshido-Torajiro—a Japanese 
hero—are the subjects; and as regards four of them, Mr. Stevenson has 
found it convenient to make confession in his characteristic ‘Preface by 
way of Criticism’ to the effect that they are admirable instances of what 
is oftentimes inevitable in the Essay—the ‘ point of view forced through- 
out, and of too earnest reflection on imperfect facts.’ The Preface is a 
good illustration of literary nonchalance ; but it is withal so sunshiny and 
frank that we are fain to accept it for what it is worth, and to pardon its 
assumption for the sake of its ingenuity. A prosaic person might very 
well argue that it would have been better in Mr. Stevenson to have 
amended his Essays than to have written his Preface; but then we fear 
that Mr. Stevenson would, if he liked, speedily raise the laugh at such 
a serious, simple-minded critic’s expense. In a word, Mr. Stevenson is 
not a critic; he is a satirist and humourist of a special type, so rich in 
reserve that he does not always know when he is joking. He tries to 
deceive himself on very important matters, and then laughs at his own 
self-deceptions, so that he does no despite to the golden rule when he 
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laughs a quiet little laugh at others. It is of no use being severe with such 
a writer, even though he writes on themes that should demand serious- 
ness: he is sure to discern some loose and owtré-looking thread even in 
the most decorous garment. The odd thing is that where we should 
expect him to be funny he is severe, and not seldom severe where we 
should fancy he would be funny. He has little patience with Villon’s 
blackguardism, and hungry envy, and cynical philosophizing, always 
looking back with an air of pretended carelessness to his past enjoyments, 
but really, as Mr. Stevenson says, with a grudge of those who could still 
find such enjoyments in life. We have ourselves, in noticing Mr. Payne’s 
translation, &c., modestly suggested the same view. This essay will 
cause Mr. Stevenson’s book to be viewed with jaundiced eyes by some 
who might have puffed it; but still we are grateful to him for having 
reprinted it. He sees clearly where Whitman follows Thoreau and where 
he departs from him; but he is hardly fair even yet—even with the 
modifications of the Preface by way of criticism—to Thoreau, and is guilty 
of some almost unpardonable errors as to facts: one where he puts a ‘ he’ 
instead of a ‘she,’ and thus loses both the superficial and the subtle point 
of the anecdote. ‘Samuel Pepys’ is a delicious bit in its way, and every 
historical student should read the Essay on ‘ John Knox in his Relations to 
Women.’ With ‘Charles of Orleans’ we are not so well satisfied, and as 
to ‘ Robert Burns ’—why ! after having discredited Principal Shairp, Mr. 
Stevenson simply proceeds to re-erect, in intention, the very structure he 
had impugned. Burns’s utter cowardice and failure to act with decision 
in the testing matter of Jean Armour is the most fatal charge that can be 
raised against him from the moral point of view of Principal Shairp. 
But Mr. Stevenson sets out by protesting against this point of view, and 
finally ends, as it seems to us, by adopting it. But Mr. Stevenson’s book 
is simply sui generis, and will, no doubt, find its own way whatever critics 
may say of it. The whimsical, paradoxical owtré air imparted to it by the 
Preface only whets the appetite of the reader. 


John Leech and other Essays. By Joun Brown, M.D., LL.D., 
&e. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 


The publisher proposes to issue a complete set of Dr. John Brown’s 
Essays in three volumes, under the general title of Hore Subsecive, 
which admirably describes them. For Dr. John Brown is never formal, 
Jaboured, or bothered with efforts at being exhaustive. He is never 
solemn, and never so much in earnest that he cannot laugh heartily. He 
is a teacher in dressing-gown and slippers, who loves to sit and chat in an 
easy and familiar style, and will not allow himself to be drawn away from 
his favourite themes to topies which only remotely concern him. This is 
one of the secrets of his success: the other is that he cares more for ex- 
pressing exactly what he feels and means than for writing with what is 
called ‘effect.’ He is quaint, colloquial, full of unexpected turns, that 
never betray conscious egotism. There is at once refinement and breadth 
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—a keen sense of beauty and of the most delicate relations of things, and 
yet a ready sympathy with much that is commonplace, if not even coarse, 
in the mingled grain of human nature ; and he has a rare knack of show- 
ing how close this sometimes lies to the very noblest qualities. The 
reserve of the Scottish nature comes in to help his genius; he is pathetic 
but never effusive; he knows the worth of suggestion ; and he thus gains 
effect of pathos through laughter, and can cunningly make tears yield a 
relieving colour for what is innocently comic. In the present volume all 
these traits are well represented ; for besides the genial sketch of John 
Leech, and the ‘ In Memoriam of Thackeray,’ we have ‘ Pet Marjorie,’ Sir 
Walter Scott leading her by the hand and murmuring over her, ‘ My 
croodlin’ doo,’ ‘ Minchmoor,’ ‘ Jeems the Doorkeeper,’ the ‘ Enterkin,’ 
‘In Clear Dream and Waking Vision,’ that strange reminiscence of witty 
Sheriff Logan and his poetic genius, and half a dozen others. The 
present volume is the first of the series, the second will include the 
sketches of Dr. Chalmers and Dr. George Wilson, and the third will 
have special interest medically, as it willinclude the Essays on Locke and 
Sydenham and Dr. Andrew Brown. And surely great credit is due to 
the publishers for the idea of issuing these valuable Essays in a form so 
complete and beautiful. 


Episodes in the Lives of Men, Women, and Lovers. By Epira 
Smicox. Trubner and Co. 


Miss Simcox has invented an attractive fable under which to present 
to us her reflections on life, and has wisely embodied them in narrative 
and dialogue. The ordinary reader would no doubt say that the disguise 
is too thin; the pretext too obvious; the string on which the pearls are 
strung too laboured and too loose. Miss Simcox has perhaps followed a 
little too closely the model presented in the ‘Theophrastus Such’ of 
George Eliot, and the vein of moralizing, now somewhat pessimistic and 
again charged with a kind of hopeful humanity, is cast too much in the 
mould of her great exemplar. But there can be no doubt. that there is 
much also that is individual, spoken from keen experience; much that 
will find an echo in the minds of not a few thoughtful readers. What we 
are most attracted by is the union of keen and comprehensive thought 
with a subtle and pregnant emotion. Now and then, in spite of a touch 
of playfulness that enlightens the page, we feel as if the heart was laid 
bare—the pulsations not only felt, but rendered almost audible. Parti- 
cularly would we refer to ‘A Diptych,’ ‘Consolations,’ and ‘ Eclipse,’ in 
all of which we have passion and tense, lyrical impulse, along with great 
self-restraint, and, as a result, artistic suggestiveness. This, indeed, is 
the chief mark of Miss Simcox’s writing here. She is impatient of minor 
incident or secondary thought, seldom allowing herself even to seek relief 
in compliance with the more ordinary rules of association, and yet pre- 
serving a certain unity and naturalness, alike surprising and exhilarating, 
and this the more so that, in a few cases, at all events, the central con- 
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ceptions are fantastic if not even owtré. We have thus a peculiar combi- 
nation of subtlety and simplicity, which is now charming, now tantalizing. 
The book is in style essentially quiet and subdued if not sober, while in 
matter it is often troublous and far from restful. The intellectual concern 
is too clearly seen through the slight network of incident and character ; 
there is a theory of life, not of the most congolatory kind, as well as a set 
of pictures. A series of idylls conceal an interior tragedy of an intense 
kind. The sky is clear, but the closeness and heat in the air betoken 
lightning and storm in the distance: the atmosphere is overcharged 
electrically. The beauty of nature is recognized, but there is something 
fateful wrapt up in its. manifestations. One thing we may thus, in sheer 
justice, emphasize as characteristic of this book—the peculiar idea of 
fatality which informs it; the individual, save under the conception of 
certain laws, is, as it were, the sport of chance: human destiny is only 
elevated above a kind of materialized necessity, through the conception of 
a whole in which all effort or self-denial finds at once its ideal and reward. 
We have read the book with pleasure, hardly with complete satis- 
faction; some factors in life, to us essential and pervasive, are, so far as 
we can see, left out of account—culture shall stand for faith, and en- 
lightened joy in the present for any hope of individual blessedness in the 
eternal future. 


Essays at Home and Elsewhere. By E. 8. Napat. Mace- 
millan and Co. 


Mr. Nadal shows a keen critical discernment, and is apt at isolating 
traits and looking at them alone, which is almost a prerogative of certain 
American writers. The result is an appearance of having exhausted a 
subject when it has only been touched, and of giving a final deliverance 
when, indeed, we have only been favoured with a suggestion. We could 
almost have wished that Mr. Nadal had reserved the bulk of these critical 
papers, some of which are very slight, and have carefully rewrittten them 
under a determination to attain a more ‘all round’ view, and instead 
have given us, in the meantime, a volume of reminiscences of travel, 
character, andimpression. We are the more justified in this because Mr. 
Nadal has given us something very ‘ mixed,’ as Artemus would have said, 
almost suggesting, in the showman’s language, ‘ You pays your money, and 
you takes your choice.’ Surely our remarks on the critical part are well 
supported by the most suggestive but inadequate and tantalizing essay on 
Artemus Ward, which almost claims to have exhausted him, and yet does 
not touch one of his leading qualities. Byron is far better, because two 
at least of the leading elements in his genius are discriminated, and their 
results accounted for; but the treatment of Thackeray—as if he had been 
nothing but a beatified snob—is very shallow in its seeming cleverness 
and exhaustiveness; and the error of the style is prominently seen 
in the author’s audacity in presenting a few inadequate paragraphs on 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, and then proceeding to build up an article by 
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reflections on them. However valuable these reflections, the process is a 
very vicious one, and is not in favour of the thoroughness it seems to 
recommend. ‘Journalism, as exemplified by Mr. Bagehot,’ and ‘ News- 
paper Literary Criticism’ are mere newspaper articles, and ‘ the Conditions 
of Dandyism’ is only an indifferent ‘middle.’ But the sketches of the 
* Old Boston Road,’ ‘A Day or two in Sussex,’‘A Trip to a Political 
Convention,’ ‘ A Recollection of the South,’ are quaint, fresh, full of deli- 
cate observation and suggestion. Mr. Nadal is not only a shrewd observer, 
but has fancy and the knack of recording, not as though he wrote from 
dry notes, but from the immediate impression, quick by fine genial human 
association. Let him present us with a volume made of such matter, 
and then we shall not accuse him of ‘ miscellaneity and egotism,’ or if 
so, the miscellaneity we know shall be that of a recherché report, and the 
egotism that of a host, who knows the quality of the viands, and has a 
right to be pleased at his guests’ pleasure. 


Traits and Travesties, Social and Political. By Laurence 
OureHant, Author of ‘ Piccadilly,’ &c. Blackwood and 
Sons. 


Mr. Laurence Oliphant is here quite himself; if possible more piquant, 
incisive, and ironical than ever: observant and quick to reflect the vagaries 
of modern society—to turn suddenly on its curious, inquisitive eye, while 
appearing to amuse only, the wrong side of the web which it would care- 
fully hide from itself, and to pick out the bad stitches, and the false threads, 
and hold them forth obtrusively ; and all, too, in the tone to which it is 
most inclined to listen. For Mr. Oliphant has fancy; he has playful 
abandon: he creates a medium for himself, and never approaches his 
theme quite directly. He is sometimes, we can see, almost as savage as 
Swift, but he is never coarse; nay, he takes care to conceal his anger, to 
reserve his more formal reproofs. He delights in dramatic contrasts and 
surprises, in compelling the reader, by the most innocent ruses, for a 
moment 

‘To see himsel’ as others see him.’ 


The essay on ‘The Reconstruction of Sheepfolds’ is something which 
Swift could hardly have written—certainly he could not have maintained 
the serious dignity, untouched by the intrusion of personal motives, that 
reigns here from first to last. Satire is purged from lower adhesions, and 
rendered apt to its ideal end, the improvement of mankind. ‘ What an 
admirable thing it would be,’ he says, ‘ to institute a Bishop of Finance, 
with a Dean and chapter, and a body of clergy, established principally in 
London and at the large commercial centres, under her jurisdiction, whose 
business it should be specially to preach sermons on financial morality, and 
to advise applicants on all matters of conscience connected with business. 
They might be divided into separate branches. Thus there might be a 
special “cure” for the Stock Exchange. . . . There can be no doubt that 
sermons might be preached on “ rigging” and “ cornering,” treating the 
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subject in a masterly and comprehensive way, and on broad, general prin- 
ciples, which would be most valuable. To judge from the highly honourable 
men who engage in these operations, there is, no doubt, a great deal to 
be said in their favour on moral grounds.’ And again : ‘ Why, considering 
that there are chaplains in the army, and that every good-sized man-of- 
war has a chaplain, every large company should not have a chaplain as well 
passes my comprehension, especially considering that every year several 
large corporations come to grief, evidently for the simple want of this 
most useful functionary. When a “ watering” operation is proposed at 
the board, for instance, and five directors are opposed on moral grounds 
to the other five, who take a different moral view of the question, how 
much better it would be, instead of trusting it to the casting vote of the 
chairman, who may be devoid of all moral principle, to refer it for final 
decision to the chaplain!’ But the pith of the chapter really lies in its 
connection, and no extract can in the least do justice to it. The whole 
thing gains immensely in satirical force from the fact of the supposititious 
writer being a stock-jobbing aristocrat, who has some remains of a con- 
science, and can get no satisfaction from his brother, ‘ The Hon. and Rev.’ 
We well remember reading in the ‘ North American Review’ the ‘ Moral 
Reflections of a Japanese Traveller, when we were puzzled as to their 
authorship ; for, though it was clear no Japanese could have written them, 
there was so much that implied close knowledge of Japanese life and 
character, that we were prone to think they came from the pen of one 
who had long resided there. We regret, in spite of the local and special 
references, that the articles are not reprinted here entire. ‘The Auto- 
biography of a Limited Liability Company’ and ‘The Newest American 
Railroad’ are much in the same vein; of a somewhat lighter texture are 
‘The Turkish Effendi on Christendom and Islam,’ ‘ The New Method of 
Social Evolution,’ ‘The Adventures of a War-Correspondent,’ and ‘ An 
American Statesman on Irish Atrocities ;’ but all contain many home- 
thrusts, and perhaps unwelcome truths, well pressed home. ‘ Aunt Ann’s 
Ghost Story,’ and ‘ Dollie and the Two Smiths,’ are yet more playful, 
and ‘The Tender Recollections of Irene McGillicudy,’ embodies something 
of the characteristics of both classes. 


Plain Speaking. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.’ Hurst and Blackett. 


Mrs. Craik in these essays shows at once fine discernment and know- 
ledge of the world. They are full of shrewd counsels, and indicate a 
mind habituated to regard matters at once from the most practical and 
the most elevated point of view. The author writes as if she had medi- 
tated much apart, was also, like the wealthy miller of Tennyson, ‘full of 
dealings with the world.’ And we can also fancy the author’s face bearing 
something as she wrote of the ‘slow wise smile, that seems half within 
and half without.’ What surprises us most is that here the elements of 
sentiment and pathos, which are so prominent in her fiction, are strictly 
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subordinated to the shrewdly wise, if not worldly. One great purpose of the 
earlier essays is to impress on the reader—especially on the lady reader— 
the necessity for decision, for resolute action; the cultivation of the power 
to seize chances, and not to wait for what may turn up, Micawber-like. 
She does not, any more than Emerson, believe in luck, and, in her own 
style, is imperative on the folly of hoping and looking for help from 
others. All help is really ‘self-help ;’ and for women as well as men the 
one principle stands, that whatever is worth having must be won by 
steady, patient effort and toil. ‘Taking the Tide at the Flood,’ ‘ Victims 
and Victimizers,’‘ Conies; or, Feeble Folk,’ and ‘ Decayed Gentlewomen’ 
are all in this spirit, the latter being especially valuable for its suggestions 
to ladies who need, or may need, to earn their living. It is not en- 
couraging to learn that, in spite of recent experiences and preaching, girls 
are too strictly realizing even at this day the truth of the deliverance of 
Andreas Futteral in ‘Sartor Resartus,’ that ‘the womankind will not 
drill.” Mrs. Craik says that a friend of hers, who is ‘occupied in a branch 
of art both pleasant and lucrative, which she has taken pains to form into 
a school of instruction for the employment of women, tells me she fears 
that after all she shall be forced to take as pupils and apprentices only 
boys. ‘Of all the ladies, old and young, who have come to me,” she 
states, ‘not one has had the persistence to work with me a whole year, 
the time necessary to make their work valuable and worth paying for. 
They come here for a few weeks or months, then gradually their attend- 
ance becomes irregular on one excuse or another, and at last they give it 
up. Girls seem to have no idea of ‘ going to business’ as boys are obliged 
to do, working steadily on everyday and all day long whether they like it 
or not. Alas! I am very sorry, but I fear, unless I wish to lose my business 
altogether, I must employ boys.”’ This is not cheering, but we trust this 
lady had only experience of an already artificialized and unavailable class. 
On the whole, Mrs. Craik’s volume is readable and practical—portions of 
it are amusing, for she throws the light satirical shaft pretty effectively— 
and it ought to be widely read by intelligent mothers of the middle class, 
and also by their daughters; for reverses of fortune may come to those 
that seem well provided for; and this book will aid wise people in pre- 
paring themselves against any such contingency, and this is surely no 
slight service, whether the knowledge should ever need to be practically 
made available or not. 


Sketches Literary and Theological. Being Selections from an 
Unpublished MS. of the late Rev. George Gilfillan of 
Dundee. Edited by Frank Henperson, M.P. Edinburgh : 
David Douglas. 

Mr. Gilfillan had intended to publish, as a sequel to his ‘ History of a 
Man,’ a work entitled ‘ Reconciliation : a Life History,’in which he would 
give his opinions on literary, social, philosophical, and especially theo- 
logical questions. This work existed in a state of completeness, but his 
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editor and literary executor, Mr. Frank Henderson, M.P., has deemed it 
better to omit the narrative and biographical portions, and to publish 
merely a series of selections from it, which we now have in the volume 
before us. We are not sure but that Mr. Gilfillan’s reputation may be served 
by this process. His tendency was to excess, to exaggeration. There was 
a lack of simplicity in such writing from his hand, and generally a strain 
of egotistic celebration whose great redeeming point was its frankness. 
It has been said of Professor Wilson that to the end he remained a boy; 
and from the point of taste as well as of judgment in some matters, Mr. 
Gilfillan remained a young man. He exhibits great brilliancy, dash, 
keenness of perception occasionally, and oftentimes force and piquancy 
of expression ; but also an indiscrimination and want of that reserve 
and repose without which no great literary work can be accomplished. 
All this comes out in the present volume, though the very process of 
selection must in this respect be in his favour. His praise is rather of 
force than of fineness; he loves the ebullient man rather than the self- 
restrained and artistic one. He seems to find fault with Alexander 
Smith for ceasing to write ‘life-dramas,’ and says he became more 
artistic—‘ a minor Goethe’—surely very far from a happy characterization ; 
he dwells-on the more impassioned of De Quincey’s prose, and never 
speaks of the more sedate and concentrated specimens; he most admires 
Professor Wilson, as we think, for his worst work. He seems to be impressed 
with Landor’s passion and tremendous unrest, and speaks of him as seem- 
ing in some of his ‘Imaginary Conversations’ to be Shakespeare pos- 
sessed by seven devils! and confesses that he disliked Thackeray’s coldness 
and repose. Mr. Gilfillan demanded demonstration, movement, and 
‘go. The book describes a wide circle; nothing is full or finished; it is 
but a set of clever jottings, marginalia, and passing reflections. Coleridge, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Landor, Edward Irving, Chalmers, Emerson, Byron, 
Shakespeare, and many other literary characters are touched off in 
decisive, effective style; Hawthorne, Spinoza, Thackeray, Burns, Shelley, 
Byron, Crabbe, Luther, and other poets are anew presented, if in minia- 

ture; and we should not omit to add that, under the head of ‘ Fragments,’ 

we have some really valuable reflections on the present condition of theo- 
logy and religion. The volume is suggestive and brilliant, but piques 
inquiry rather than exhausts any subject or satisfies the reader; it has 
many fine and brilliant sayings, but they are sometimes indifferently set ; 
and, on the whole, it is more likely to be found helpful to former admirers 
of Mr. Gilfillan than to open up for him new circles of readers. 


Recreations of a Literary Man; or, Does Writing Pay? By 
Percy Firzcrratp. Two Vols. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is, in one aspect, a companion to that of Mrs. 
Craik. It suggests the means whereby the discreet aspirant to literature 
may open for himself available channels, and save himself from wasting 
his energies by working at the wrong point. Yet, it has always to be 
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borne in mind, that no man’s experience can be made of avail for another, 
save under wise calculation and adaptation. Mr. Fitzgerald has suc- 
ceeded in ‘making writing pay’ in many fields; and he would probably 
be foolhardy who should attempt to rival him in this respect, unless, 
‘indeed, he was assured of a very rare versatility and adaptability of 
genius. But Mr. Fitzgerald seems to be of the same opinion as Mr. 
James Payn, that in these days, notwithstanding that every one tries to 
write, ordinary talents well directed can be made to yield a fair result in 
literary work, and evidently publishes his own experience with the idea 
that it may be helpful to others, as well as to magnify his own good 
fortune and to gratify himself by publishing a bit of egotistic auto- 
biography. As he says, however, egotism is unavoidable in a book of 
this kind. The chapters on ‘ Charles Dickens as an Editor,’ and ‘Charles 
Dickens at Home,’ would themselves ensure the volumes not only readers, 
but the gratitude of these readers; while such chapters as ‘ Behind the 
Scenes,’ ‘The Diary,’ ‘The Tavern,’ ‘Country House Life,’ and ‘ Day 
Dreams,’ have precisely that happy mixture of fact and mild humour, 
that gentle whiff of satiric reference and suggestive counsel which ought 
to inform the essay of this kind. ‘ My Dogs’ is full of sympathy, and 
attests close and long observation; while the chapters on ‘ Modern 
Printing,’ ‘Old Booksellers and their Hobbies,’ and ‘Old Catalogues, 
have just that touch of antiquarian research which suffices to give to 
many readers nowadays such a fillip of interest. Mr. Fitzgerald, if not 
strong as a writer, is always pleasant, gently suggestive, amiable, and full 
of repartee. He delights to turn aside now and then to contest the posi- 
tion of another, but he is never brusque or offensive; he knows the art of 
conciliation too well for that; and he never fails to write what is at once 
entertaining and useful. The present volumes are specially characteristic, 
inasmuch as he adds, to his rare power of communicating knowledge, 
that ready fancy and amiable effusiveness without which autobiography 
in any form is apt to be stiff and consequential, and without variety or 
relief. A certain self-satisfaction is, indeed, the salt of such writing; and 
Mr. Fitzgerald knows how to use it without overdoing it. 


Of English Literature in the Reign of Victoria. (The Tauchnitz 
Collection of British Authors. Vol. 2000). By Henry 
Mortey, LL.D. Witha Frontispice. Leipzig: Bernhard 
Tauchnitz. 


Few enterprises of the kind have been so successful as that of Baron 
Tauchnitz, and few records of dealings of publishers with authors have 
been more honourable and satisfactory. Baron Tauchnitz has not sheltered 
himself under copyright laws, but has from the very beginning of his re- 
publications made honourable terms with his authors. To the respect 
inspired by his fair dealing his remarkable success may largely be attri- 
buted. It says much for English readers and travellers on the Continent 
that two thousand of these volumes should have been issued. The 
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thousandth volume, published in 1869, was the Authorized Version of the 
New Testament, with various readings, &c., edited by C. Tischendorf. For 
the two thousandth volume Mr. Henry Morley has written this literary 
history of Queen Victoria’s reign. Few men are more qualified by ex- 
tensive knowledge, critical discrimination, and just judgments. The result 
is a volume of singular interest, in which biography, bibliography, and 
criticism are skilfully blended. Open where we will we find that light, 
gossippy, critical, informative reading which tells us about books and helps 
us to a judgment concerning them. 


Chap-Books of the Eighteenth Century. With Facsimiles, 
Notes, and Introduction. By Joun Asuron. Chatto and 
Windus. 


This volume forms a valuable addition to the library of folk-lore, and 
opening its pages is like looking into a world that has wholly passed 
away. The chapman has vanished; and the last representative of his 
kindred—the tallyman—is a prosaic abjurer of print. As we read these 
very rough and characteristic pieces of literature, we cannot help wonder- 
ing that such simplicity, credulity, and rude imagination could have 
existed up to so reeent a period in our country; but they are in this 
respect all the more faithful a mirror of the actual state of things, and 
are of great historical value. Macaulay's passion for collecting chap- 
books and ballads is notorious, and, indeed, the historian who would 
confess indifference to such material could not be greatly trusted as 
regards any insight into the social and moral condition of the people 
at the period to which they refer. For this kind of literature was in 
its time the real expression of the tastes and beliefs of the crowd: of their 
fancies and humours, their wants and whims. These penny brochures 
formed a substantive part of their pastimes and diversions; to them the 
people spontaneously turned in their spare moments to find topics for 
talk as well as subjects for mirth and jollity. Now they are serious, now 
satirical, now they magnify some natural monstrosity or unexpected 
occurrence, and again they are dedicated to somewhat loose love affairs 
and madcap adventures—the cozening knave holding a very prominent 
place in the repertory. The era of the chap-book proper was really only 
a century and a quarter—from 1700 to 1825. ‘The chap-book proper,’ 
says Mr. Ashton, ‘did not exist before the former date, unless the Civil 
War and political tracts can be so termed. Doubtless these were hawked 
by the pedlars, but they were not those pennyworths, suitable to every- 
body’s taste and within the reach of everybody’s purse owing to their 
extremely low price, which must or ought to have extracted every avail- 
able copper in the village when the chapman opened his budget of brand- 
new books. .... After 1800 they rapidly declined. The type and 
wood-blocks were getting worn out, and never seem to have been renewed; 
publishers got less scrupulous, and used any wood-blocks without refer- 
ence to the letterpress, until, after Grub Street authors had worked their 
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wicked will upon them, Catnach buried them in a dishonoured grave.’ 
Mr. Ashton has done his work with thorough knowledge, comprehen- 
sion, and tact. He condenses into a few sentences the pith of the more 
extenéed books, giving in most cases facsimiles of prominent illustra- 
tions; the shorter specimens, such as ‘ The Wise Men of Gotham,’ and 
various rhymed efforts, like the ‘ History of Joseph and his Brethren,” 
being given at length. The chap-book makers were not very considerate 
of what they laid their hands upon. They touched, for most part, that 
which was more worthy only to transform it into their own likeness. 
Witness the transmogrification which the myths of ‘The Wandering 
Jew’ and ‘ Dr. Faustus’ undergo, and the use that is made of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.’ Such stories as that of ‘Moll Flanders’ have all the good 
crushed out of them, and only the dross left. Butit should be remembered 
that certain coarsenesses of speech were not then regarded as so indelicate 
as they are now, and that common habit made the use of words less 
injurious. But we have reason to be thankful for the reforms which the 
penny newspaper has been so largely influential in securing. 


La Fontaine, and other French Fabulists. By Rev. W. Lucas 
Cotuiss, M.A. (Foreign Classics Series.) Blackwood 
and Son. 


Mr. Collins has given us a monograph on the French Fabulists which 
well deserves the place it has in this series. It is executed with great 
care: in details it is far superior to several of the series, and in general 
force it is not behind any of them. La Fontaine, who of course has the 
place of honour, is attractive as a writer, but is hardly so as a man; 
unless, indeed, his very looseness would give him attractions in the eyes 
of some who would canonize Villon with their own sainthood. La 
Fontaine, however, wrote much that was pure, and his fables keep for 
him a select place. They are clear, simple, idiomatic, and not without 
quaint grace, which is (richly effective. Mr. Collins has discriminated 
and done his best for his subject, about whom a great deal that has been 
written has hardly been discriminating, though it needs to be said that 
M. Taine’s youthful essay is characteristically incisive now and then. 
Luckily we can read a deal of La Fontaine without thinking of his faults 
and vices, which is more than can be said of some French writers. He 
was favoured of fortune, however, and though perhaps it might be urged 
that he gave the best he had, that best, of course, often bears marks of 
his life. We are often led to think of the remark of one of his bio- 
graphers, when, speaking of the good nature of his father in not only 
marrying him well, but giving over to him his own office of what we 
should now call ‘ ranger of woods and forests,’ he had to confess that he 
acted comme sil n’avait ew ni charge ni femme. And we are not judging 
puritanically. Altogether, to contrast the life of La Fontaine with that, 
say, of Moliére, is not a process that yields much in his favour. Of the 
other writers dealt with much might be said, Mr. Collins treats them with 
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adequate knowledge and discrimination. Mr. Collias has spent no end of 
pains over his work, and his work justifies the pains he has spent. 


Schiller. By James Summ, M.A., Author of ‘Lessing: his 
Life and Writings.’ William Blackwood and Sons. 


This new volume of the ‘Foreign Classics for English Readers,’ is 
thorough, interesting, and able. Mr. Sime has not only mastered the 
facts connected with the poet, but he writes with just that measure of 
sympathy for his pure and lofty, if somewhat severe character, which is 
necessary to impart that indescribable light and shade to biography that 
after all forms its most attractive element. Not that Mr. Sime has been 
able to add much that is new. He has read all the later Schiller litera- 
ture, and has great knowledge of the period immediately preceding the 
Schiller era, when the first efforts were made for the regeneration of 
German literature, and he has selected well, grouping his materials with 
great skill, and preserving such simplicity and grace of narrative, as we 
should expect from the author of the ‘ Life of Lessing.’ His epitomes 
of the dramas, too, are well done, though there is one point in which 
we cannot agree with him as regards ‘ Marie Stuart.’ Then in some 
instances the translations he has given us are far from the best, and 
notably is this the case in the ‘Jungfrau von Orleans.’ We should not 
omit to add that the peculiar change in Schiller’s point of view on the 
question of the moral element in art has been treated with insight and 
comprehensiveness by Mr. Sime. The work generally is so good, and 
throughout is kept on so high a level, that it is perhaps a little ungrateful 
to find fault on such minor points as we have cited, and we take leave of 
the volume with the hope that it may do not a little to extend the know- 
ledge of Schiller among the new generation of readers which has arisen 
since the publication of Carlyle’s Life, and Lord Lytton’s version of the 
poems. 


Dickens. By Wituiam Warp. (English Men of 
Letters Series.) Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Ward has executed a difficult task with no little taste, and with 
considerable literary facility. He has presented the leading facts in 
Dickens's life compactly and in an attractive style; he has aimed at 
impartiality in his criticisms of his works, though we are inclined to 
think that, as regards general attractiveness, he has erred in mixing 
up narrative and criticism so systematically. There was so much in 
Dickens to fascinate, he was so full of energy and humour; had so much, 
in the best sense, of ‘human natur’ in him,’ to quote Artemus Ward, 
that we can easily forgive a biographer for dwelling lovingly on his 
best traits. Great as he is, however, he has his defects, and some of 
them were strongly emphasized; with all his humour, he sometimes 
showed himself defective in sympathy, and allowed his caricaturing and 
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exaggerative turn to lead him into injustiee to persons as well as to 
classes. He not unfrequently became the victim of his own exaggeration. 
He was always on the qui vive, and scarcely waited for that calm and 
repose which are said to be essential to the highest form of creation. He 
was so much in haste to see the effects of his energy upon others that he 
would have succeeded ill in any union, save as undoubted superior and 
head. Hence his constant return to political questions and public abuses, 
and yet his impatience with anything of party-bond. His works are 
certainly injured by these tendencies. But he always had a high and 
pure purpose, and has some creations almost perfect. 


The Shakespearean Myth. William Shakespeare and Cireum- 
stantial Evidence. By Appneton Moraan, M.A., LL.B., 
Author of ‘The Law of Evidence,’ &c. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke and Co. London: Lockwood and Co. 


There is doubtless ingenuity, research, and close writing in this volume, 
but it is, in our idea, all misdirected and purposeless. The author aims, 
with a greater degree of logical, we might almost say legal, acumen, to 
establish, though with some modifications, the theory of Miss Delia Bacon 
(of whom it will be remembered that Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote a most 
interesting sketch in ‘Our Old Home’) that the plays of Shakespeare 
were not really written by him, but that, as an astute theatre-manager, 
he obtained work from other hands, and cunningly fathered it. Miss 
Bacon pushed her argument too rashly in favour of the complete 
authorship for Lord Bacon. Mr. Morgan is wider in his sweep, and 
would make it out that Shakespeare was simply a clever appropriator of 
the works of others, amongst whom were not only playwrights, but men 
like Raleigh, as well as Bacon. On Bacon, however, he lays the greater 
burden of this doubtful immortality, and if his case fails with regard to 
Bacon, it fails altogether. He makes much of some recent Shakespeare 
criticism, showing its inconsistencies and getting here and there a ‘ rise’ 
out of its exceedingly minute analysis. He is keen in catching at what 
makes for his side; but he is surely sadly put to it when he can only 
make his circumstantial evidence consistent by saying that Bacon always 
meant to revise and to claim these plays of his, but never did. He was 
very careful and exact in revising and correcting all his other writings, 
having rewritten his essays eleven times. ‘ We have only to imagine that 
death overtook him suddenly (his death was sudden) before his programme 
had been completed, and his not acknowledging them; not leaving them— 
incomplete as he believed them—to ‘the next ages” was characteristic 
of the man.’ Indeed! we say; and yet Bacon was alive when the Folio 
was printed, and knew that, such as they were, ‘the next ages’ would 
have them. It is a kind of special pleading that refutes itself. Mr. 
Morgan would prove too much. We must leave the volume with the 
remark that it is readable and, in its own way, suggestive, and that we 
have got not a little enjoyment out of its perusal. 
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Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. By Rosert Bucwanan. 
With a Frontispiece by Arthur Hughes. Chatto and 
Windus. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan has in this volume reprinted a collection of his 
poems which have appeared here and there since his last collection saw 
the light. We are not sure that he has written anything superior to what 
went before even in the lines that are more specially his own—nothing 
to surpass ‘The Ballad of Judas Iscariot’ in the way of weird fantasy; 
nothing superior to ‘Drumliemoor’ in the way of realism. We cannot 
conscientiously say that ‘O’Connor’s Wake’ is more powerful and charac- 
teristic than the ‘ Wake of Tim O’Hara,’ to which it is evidently a comple- 
ment; or that the ‘ Ballad of the Wayfarer’ indicates a higher watermark 
than the ballad of ‘The Dead Mother,’ which, in its own way, was one 
of the most effective things he had produced. But everywhere we have 
the tokens of growing power, of a fine imagination, and an active 
fantasy, united to great power of expression; passing from the sweet 
simplicity of the simplest lyric to the grandeur of the impassioned and 
serio-dramatic dialogue: as in ‘The Garden’ and ‘The Devil’s Peep- 
show,” which is full of quaint and weird suggestiveness, and in which 
Mr. Buchanan’s mystic moralizing has full play. In the lyric pure and 
simple, the best specimens are the ‘Highland Lament,’ which is truly 
musical from first line to last; and so is ‘ April Rain’ and ‘ The Cuckoo’s 
Song.’ On the whole, though the volume contains no individual poem of 
transcendent interest, it exhibits Mr. Buchanan’s great versatility and 
power. His muse can traverse a wide range—walk the earth with firm 
foot, and yet can soar pretty freely into the empyrean of fancy, giving to 
‘airy nothings a local habitation and a name.’ 


A Poet’s Harvest Home. Being One Hundred Short Poems. 
By Bett Scorr. Elliot Stock. 


Exquisite delicacy rather than strength; clear, graceful outline rather 
than vigour either of thought or of imagination ; tender fancy and refine- 
ment of feeling rather than passion in any sense—this is the note of a 
choice little volume, whose outside, quaint, old fashioned, graceful in its 
vellum boards and hand-made paper and old-faced type, so well matches 
the inside. There is no attempt here at fulness of treatment, it is a series 
of little gushing trills of melody, sung fitfully from a well-trimmed 
garden-arbour, by a bird that is native there. The subjects are very 
varied, of the occasional sort, indeed, ranging from homely ballads—and 
these are very admirable, especially the ‘Lowland Witch Ballad,’ and 
‘Oisin, an Irish Ballad’—and Teutonic reminiscences, as of ‘ Thorolf 
and Gudrun,’ and the ‘Noxus,’ to qualities of domestic sanctity, and 
memories of poets, and visits to beautiful and well-loved places ; felicities 
of fancy and happy thoughts (not like Burnand’s ‘ ah, no, for better or for 
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worse,’ as the readers’ taste goes!) these make up the themes. The lines 
are sweet always, full of dreamy grace and suggestiveness, that lulls rather 
than deeply stirs—save, indeed, in two pieces, one of which is the 
‘ Hurricane,’ which shows that Mr. Bell Scott can touch a stronger note 
when he chooses. But the tone of the volume is well maintained. The 
sonnets are almost perfect of their kind, and the poems on ‘ Dante’ may 
well go beside them. Now and then there is a mingled simplicity and 
half-hidden mysticism which recalls Wordsworth, but more often William 
Blake, as in ‘ Phemie Blayne,’ and the ‘School-children.’ We cannot do 
more in the way of characterizing individual pieces, seeing they are so 
many, and all deserving of special note. We must send the lover of poetry 
to the delicious little volume, assured that he will not regret our having 
sent him to it, if he be indeed a true lover of poetry. 


Animi Figura. By Joun Appinaton Symonps. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


Mr. Symonds has ventured on a trying experiment. He has aimed at 
making the sonnet the medium of thought. sequences, extending a single 
train of thought from one sonnet to another in such wise that the point 
developed in a preceding sonnet is necessary to the comprehension of its 
successor. He has not given us one group of sonnets, but separate groups 
of sonnets under a ‘general’ head. It is needless to say that the attempt 
at a unity of idea, gradually evolved from piece to piece, in a form of 
composition so difficult and formal as the sonnet, implies great risk. The 
very fulness of thought will come into contact with the artificiality of the 
method. Only the greatest patience, along with consummate craft in 
versification, could have enabled him to reach such success as has been 
gained. For we do not hesitate to say that in respect of form and finish 
some of these sonnets reach a very high standard. Doubts and question- 
ings that stir the most painful emotions are uttered, and are more or less 
fully answered. The whole is a Cardiphonia—a series of personal confes- 
sions—in which the heart-beat is sometimes all the more keenly felt 
because of the studied and even cold carefulness of the form. The utter- 
ance here and there becomes tensely pathetic—we read the strife and 
struggle through the calm and grace, as sometimes the effects of storm are 
made more patent in the calm that follows. Let the reader turn to the 
sonnets on ‘ Amends’ and ‘ The Thought of Death,’ at pp. 70 and 120, 
and we are sure that he will agree with us. Both are written out of close 
personal experience. The ‘lyrical cry’ indeed is felt throughout, giving 
full assurance of sincere utterance. So exquisite is the sonnet at p. 72, 
on a thought which has often been expressed, and which is here given 
with as much freshness and power as if it had never been expressed 
before, that we must crave leave to quote it— 


No seed shall perish which the soul hath sown. 
Nothing in man declines toward death, but flies 
Heavenward to fold pure plumes in Paradise, 
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And build the immortal concert, tone by tone, 
Of earthly grossness purged, zone over zone 
Ascending, ’neath those everlasting eyes 
That stud with stars of life the invisible skies ; 
Each word, each act shines clear before the throne : 
There He makes all things whole. Not down to vice, 
But up to good, sustained by strong desire, 
This faith prompts man to soar. This fervent fire 
Melts at a touch fear’s old thick-ribbéd ice ; 
Consumes hope’s dungeon-bars, and sets love free 
To triumph o’er destructibility. 


Under the Aspens. Lyrical and Dramatic Poems. By Emmy 
Preirrer. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


This volume shows Mrs. Pfeiffer’s genius advancing towards completer 
self-command in several directions. The subjects are very varied, and 
the treatment is uniformly more sustained and more severe. Mrs. 
Pfeiffer has educated herself with great care, and has not been above 
listening to good counsel. The result is that few of the faults of her 
earlier work reappear here. ‘The Pillar of Praise,’ which re-tells, with 
great imaginative concentration, the story of the ‘’Prentice Pillar’ of 
Roslin Chapel, is, to our mind, a true work of art. It will be remembered 
how, according to the old legend, the master builder left this pillar un- 
finished that he might study designs for it abroad, and how, while he was 
absent for this purpose, Christopher, the apprentice, finished the work, 
and with such beauty of tracery and suggestiveness of design, that the 
master returning and beholding it, slew him on the spot. The way in 
which Lord and Lady St. Clair are introduced is truly artistic, and only 
a true dramatic poet could have interpreted as Mrs. Pfeiffer has done the 
feeling of the apprentice. And very original is the conception and 
rendering of that love for Christopher on the part of Lady St. Clare’s 
maiden, only avowed after he lies dead. The dramatic poem, ‘ The 
Wynnes of Wynharod,’ has been professedly recast as a chamber drama. 
Mrs. Pfeiffer, claiming nothing for it, save on literary grounds, and 
frankly telling us in the preface that she had at first meant it for the stage, 
but failed to find managerialencouragement. In spite of this the central 
conception is such as ought to recommend it, for the wild plan by which 
Robert Murdoch strives to gain the hand of Winnifred Wynne—who has 
so much beauty of character mingled with great inherited pride—could, 
we think, have been so treated as to be effective in representation, in spite 
of some improbabilities. ‘A Lost Eden’ is full of tender, imaginary, 
and pathetic reminiscence. We cannot dwell on the other poems in 
detail, but can, in fullest confidence, recommend lovers of poetry to study 
the volume for themselves. They will find, in our opinion, the unmistake- 
able presence of a true poet in every line of it. 
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The Temple. First Edition, 1633. Fac-simile Reprint. By 
Mr. Grorce Hersert. A New Edition with Introductory 
Essay by J. Henry Snortuovse. T. Fisher Unwin. 


This is a very interesting reproduction. It is a copy of the original 
edition in the British Museum, not only typographically exact, but ex- 
tending even to the colour and texture of the paper and to the binding. 
Mr. Shorthouse’s Essay does not say much. It is too sentimental and 
superfine. Is it not almost ludicrous to designate George Herbert's 
Church, or any Church, as ‘ this exquisite Church, delicate with the scent 
of violet and Lent-lily ;’ and to designate the communion cup ‘the worn 
silver of the grail,’ or to speak of ‘this despised Church of England’? 
The Author of ‘ John Inglesant’ should not write thus. The book, how- 
ever, is a little gem. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


Schloss and Town. By Frances Mary Pearp. In Three Vols. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) There is much pleasant writing in ‘ Schloss and Town,’ 
but it can scarcely be regarded as equal to ‘ The Rose Garden.’ For one 
thing, the story professes to be realistic and natural, and it is full of 
improbability and forced incident. There is a touch of absurdity in the 
‘mode in which Rudolf, the young German baron, and Wanda are brought 
-together—we smile, as she did in afterthought, at the idea of her pulling 
him dripping out of the water, while his horse speeds on to spread con- 
sternation ;at the “Schloss, as he runs hopelessly in drenched garments 
after it. This Rudolf is the son of a Bavarian baron who has become 
impoverished, but whose women-folk have such lofty ideas that they 
regard with horror the proposal of the son to engage in any work that 
would bring money. They have fora neighbour a wealthy manufacturer, 
Mr. Meyer—whose daughter Wanda is, of course, a matrimonial prize; 
and it has occurred to the baron that if Rudolf would marry her, things 
would be made right and the estates relieved. Wanda herself is a 

genuine German maiden, and we like her honesty and decision in many 
matters. Her reconciliation to the Schloss is skilfully brought about. 
‘Things are somewhat complicated by the appearance on the scene of a 
young friend that Rudolf had made in England, Dick Carmichael, an 
artist, who is inclined to seek a good deal of Wanda’s company. Rudolf 
returns with him to England, and works there as a literary man with 
some success, and this gives opportunity for clever sketching of some 
phases of English life. After many changes and difficulties, Rudolf, of 
course, is successful with Wanda; and we leave them a wedded pair. 
Wanda’s aunt, Frau Jacob, is cleverly done, and so are the people at the 
Schloss, with their many devices to hide the condition of affairs. But we 
are sure Miss Peard does not know some aspects of German life—the 
feelings of the Schloss ladies are precisely those - a certain class o 
English ones. But the novel is readable. 
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In Maremma. By Ovrpa. In Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
There is forcible and graphic writing in these volumes. The scenery of 
the Maremma sea coast, in its changeful charm and mingled wildness, 
its bleak, barren, far-reaching marsh, is done with the deft hand of a 
familiar artist and lover of nature. But the characters are unrealizable. 
The heroine is one of those grand and towering forms which Ouida affects, 
like one of the figures out of the picture of an old master. She is half- 
angel, half-animal—the two portions never assimilating. She is all 
unconscious of her charm, which is spoiled by occasional outbursts of the 
temper of a tiger. She lives in an ancient cave by the seashore, a burial- 
place of the long past,.with an old crone, who dies, and whose body she 
retains for long beside her, a circumstance which gives a weird horror to 
the whole. She gives shelter to a wounded hunted wretch, who had done 
a great crime; and together they lived in this cave: she tending to him 
for months with all the simple unconsciousness of a young girl, who 
would have done the same by any wounded animal, and with precisely 
the same feeling of benevolence—and the central interest is the develop- 
ment of the love-passion in the hearts of the pair at last. Things are 
complicated and variety gained by others finding out their place of hiding 
—by lovers, sailors, and antiquarians coming to prefer their claims to her 
affections, and to be rejected ; and for the perplexing finale the reader, if 
curious, must go to the work itself. Ouida, it is clear, does not aim at 
truth to human nature, but rather at a blind monstrosity, that she may 
show her art in developing some trace of humanity in it; in this she is 
often clever and effective, but, in spite of her power, there is a taint as of 
half-conscious insincerity, which gives a kind of falsetto to the whole, 
and even communicates itself to her pictures of nature, which attest no 
little insight and sympathy. 

Scotch Marriages. By Saran TytieEr, Author of ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ 
&e. In Three Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Miss Sarah Tytler has 
often shown rare capacity in the short story—painting a picture on a 
panel, presenting a full draught in a few drops. In ‘Days of Yore’ she 
was probably at her best in this respect, giving at once uniqueness and 
variety in subject. But since she has tried the more ambitious plan of 
publishing sets of stories in the three-volume form all of one class, under 
a general title, we cannot say that she has succeeded so well. The present 
volumes, like that entitled ‘ Scotch Firs,’ lacks variety, creative force, and 
the power of striking out new paths. We do not mean that these tales 
are not interesting, or that they do not show knowledge and careful study 
of human nature; but that there is a weariness, a monotony, a sameness, 
a lack of decision, and of that crispness in style, which, having once got a 
taste of, we somehow persist in expecting. The present series are all Scotch, 
as the title indicates; and as Miss Tytler is on familiar ground, there is 
no lack of material. But it is so long drawn out, that an immense 
improvement artistically would have been achieved by the simple process 
of breaking up long speeches and striking out extra reflections and 
moralizings. By far the best of the stories is ‘Harry Balfour’s Elope- 
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ment ’—the story of a Scotch lawyer who had risen to be a judge and had 
not lost a certain simplicity of character and purity of purpose, in spite of 
the doubtful discipline of the ‘ Parliament Hoos,’ and whose strange love- 
story, with its odd culmination, is effectively told. ‘Lady Peggy’ has 
good points, but fails as a whole, to our mind; and ‘Jean Kinloch,’ 
though she is only a Scotch peasant and injured by a peasant playing 
false to her, has about it a strength and pathos and humour alike admir- 
able. That touch about a ‘minister’s best sark,’ to which Jean must 
return ‘before the irons are cauld,’ even in the moment when she is 
apprized of her lover's defection with Lizbeth Reid, is true to the type. 
The least satisfactory of the stories, to our taste, is ‘ Hamesucken,’ which 
is the longest and most ambitious, and on which the author has no doubt 
spent the most pains. , 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. By Rosert Bucuanan. In Three 
Volumes. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Buchanan has weighted himself 
with a ‘purpose,’ and not only so, but he proclaims it in the fore- 
front of the story; worse still, his purpose is one that bears on a 
‘social evil’ which demands the most sober and reserved treatment. 
Another doubtful point is that Mr. Buchanan has, pace the partial dis- 
disclaimer in the Preface, introduced too many real persons for the 
impression of repose and disinterestedness at which fiction should aim. 
Lagardére we know, and the author does not wish to conceal his 
identity ; but Edgar Yahoo—who is beaten as with scorpions in his short 
appearances—we know also, and Lady Milde and Omar Milde, the 
esthete, we know, and not a few others. The treatment of Lagardére 
is humorous and human, if some of the others are more one-sided 
and sardonic, and will no doubt cause talk. As for the broader aspects of 
the novel, it can only be said that it is conceived in a high spirit, that the 
construction is excellent, that the main characters are well discriminated, 
and that there is due variety of interest, incident, pathos, passion, 
humour, and decided grasp. Madeline herself is well conceived and as 
well sustained. She remains faithful to herself, untainted amidst foul- 
ness and shame. Her guardian, Marmaduke White, the hard-working, 
easy-going, Bohemian artist, whose success is inscrutably far below 
his deservings, is a fine study, and so are several of his friends, notably, 
James Forster, the cultured London merchant, who falls in love with 
and finally marries Madeline, notwithstanding her candour in letting him 
know the pit into which she had fallen through the wiles of others. The 
novel, then, is marked by many of Mr. Buchanan’s best qualities; but 
the subject is unfortunate, and the work is thus more fit for the perusal 
of old than of young people. 

Donovan. By Epya Lyatu. In Three Volumes. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
There is much careful work in this novel. The characters are well 
discriminated, the plot is successfully worked out. The author shows 
considerable acquaintance with various phases of life, and is apparently 
resolved that nothing shall be sacrificed through lack of pains. Donovan 
Farrent, the son of an Indian officer, is guilty of some foolish school 
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escapade, is expelled, and is in disgrace when his father returns. He 
is really an excellent, honest boy. He and his foolish mother have 
been at home for some time for the sake of his education, and the whole 
story turns on the effect of bad methods of treatment. His father dies, 
and his mother allows herself to be involved in the toils of a designing 
cousin of her husband’s, Ellis Farrent, a man about town, who has 
destroyed a will, and who means to marry the widow for the money that 
will fall to her. Donovan sees through him, and opposes him only 
too openly. Dot, an invalid sister of Donovan’s, exercises a fine 
influence on him, and so does another young lady; but the plots of 
Ellis are too well laid and too successful, and this ends in Donovan’s 
leaving home on bad terms with his cousin and his mother, now her 
husband. He goes to London, falls into odd ways that might easily 
become vicious, if not criminal, but he relieves himself from his associates 
before the worst results have ensued, and returns home to find out 
in unexpected ways that witnesses to his father’s second will are to 
be found, and the end of it is that Ellis is outwitted, and in so far 
he is restored to his rights, and marries the daughter of the physician 
who had taken such an interest in him from the first. The sketches 
of society life, no less than of the strange life into which Donovan is 
introduced in London, are rendered with great naturalness and effect. 
Miss Lyall is conscientious and sometimes vigorous. She has produced 
a@ novel which is always readable and pleasant, and is, in parts, more 
than this—strong and effective. 

Bimbi: Stories for Children. By Ovrpa. (Chatto and Windus.) 
This volume would be worth the money (according to the slang phrase) 
were it only for the concluding story, ‘The Little Earl, which, though 
last, is certainly not the least. It is not only full of interest and well 
told, but it carries a fine lesson. So also does ‘ Finkelkind,’ which is full 
of fancy, and the ‘ morality’ is of the purest—teaching us that no high 
living example can fail of results, but reproduces itself infallibly. ‘The 
Niirnberg Stove’ is more erratic, fanciful, and absurd; but ‘ The Ambi- 
tious Rose Tree’ amply balances it, since it once more enforces the truth that 
ambition is loss, and ‘contentment great gain.’ The Damask rose that 
became the Tea rose, and was carried into the ball-room, died of the tainted 
air in the place where it wished to be. ‘ Lampblack,’ ‘ Moufflon,’ ‘ The 
Child of Urbino,’ ‘In the Apple Country,’ and ‘Meleagris Gallopavo,’ 
all show fine fancy and knowledge of child-nature. Ouida can write with 
great simplicity and clearness when she chooses, and this book, so 
admirable at once for its style, its pictorial gracefulness, its fine fancy, 
and its lofty lessons—never more needed than now—will not, we hope, fail 
to find the appreciation and acceptance that it deserves because of any 
adventitious circumstances. 

Coals of Fire, and other Stories. By D. Curtstre Murray. In Three 
Volumes. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Christie Murray has proved his 
genius in invention by elaborate works; these shorter stories attest his 
power in another and perhaps as difficult a path of art. Two are very 
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slight; any of the rest might have been easily expanded into a three- 
volume novel. They are all full of originality, delicate observation, 
humorous insight, and unaffected pathos. We pass from the grave 
to the gay with no sense of suddenness; what with a writer of less genius 
would seem abrupt, he can harmonize by a touch at once simple, subtle, 
and full of revelation. ‘Mr. Bowker’s Courtship, —probably suggested by 
some reminiscence of the Great Rhondda Valley Pit accident—illustrates 
this well. There is a rough realism and a refinement in it which only the 
master can attain. ‘The Showman’s Ghost’ is worked out with effect, 
and is most touching, full of sentiment which does not become obtrusive, 
and only adds to the lifelike vigour of the details. ‘An Old Meerschaum’ 
has more of the conventional story-teller’s manner in it, but it is relieved 
by touches of imagination and reflections that lift it far above the 
average; and the ‘Romance of Giovanni Calvotti’ might have been 
written by George Eliot. ‘Skeleton Keys’ and ‘A Silver Wedding’ are 
both full of unexpected turns, and are, as stories, simply delightful—the 
rough ore of human nature is always touched, and to fine issues. ‘ Coals 
of Fire’ is by no means the best to our thinking, and should have given 
place to some other, only its title is taking. ‘ Cruel Barbara Allen’ some- 
what lacks naturalness. Such writers as Mr. Trollope invariably fail in 
the short story, because they rely on the succession of traits and incidents 
presented in relation to each other. Mr. Murray succeeds, as he does, 
because he has selective genius, and presents his characters at once in full 
light, and a touch is enough. It is a benefit to read such writing, and a 
pleasure to remember it. 

A Faithful Lover. By Mrs. Macquorp, Author of ‘Patty,’ &e. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) Mrs. Macquoid is always ingenious, and shows 
great painstaking in her work. She commands respect even when she 
fails fully to enlist our sympathy. In the present instance she has some- 
what repeated herself, and is guilty, as we think, of a little mannerism. 
She begins her story, as she has done before, in one of those little old- 
fashioned French towns; brings a young English gentleman into 
relationship with a French girl, Julie, then finds a relief in the diffi- 
culties certain to emerge. The scene is then changed to Yorkshire, and 
we have the cultured family, the typical servants, the broad-speaking 
peasants, and cross-purposes of lovers—the English and French circles 
being kept in close contact, however. Esau Runswick, the hero, has 
some points of novelty, but clearly he has cost Mrs. Macquoid great 
labour, and we see her too clearly earnestly at work upon him. Mrs. 
Macquoid has great art in contrasts, and the little we see of the Marquis 
de Verjean suffices to set off Esau. Clemence, the hero’s niece, and Miss 
Pheebe are both careful studies, and there is some amusement in a few of 
the minor characters. Mr. Glassdale is well done, and in his disappoint- 
ment we are somewhat sorry for him, though we ought of course to 
rejoice with Ralph and his bride. 

Traseaden Hall. By Major-General W. G. Hamiey. In Three Vols. 

(Wm. Blackwood and Sons.) Major-General Hamley has brought several 
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qualifications to the writing of such a romance as this—he has extensive 
knowledge, he writes carefully, and he can depict character within a 
certain range. Yet, truth to tell, we think he has hampered himself 
by aiming at too much, by the determination to leave little to the fancy. 
Of course, in writing what is, in fact, a historical novel, the temptation 
is decidedly in this direction; but the greatest art is seen in gaining the 
effect of verisimilitude without running the risk of weariness. The bulk 
of the characters on whom Major-General Hamley depends are scarcely 
interesting, and his methods of delineation, and his analyses and reflec- 
tions do not suffice to impress them very vividly on the mind. Sir 
Wolsey Salusbury, whether as Benedict or widower, is dull: Chesterfield 
is hardly a relief; the stage is overcrowded, and no one of the group 
rises sufficiently above the rest. The manners of the period—the time 
of the Peninsular War—are however caught and presented ; and General 
Hamley is vigorous when he conducts us to the scene of warfare to 
watch the deeds of his heroes. Here he throws in energy, and is now 
humorous and again satirical; effectively combining society talk with 
military reminiscence. There is pathos in some parts of the story 
towards the close; but certainly little in the passages describing the 
death of Lady Salusbury. The novel is interesting, but laboured; it 
is too much made up of record or reminiscence incompletely fused in 
imagination ; it is the materials for a fiction rather than a fiction itself. 
Justice should however be done to the graceful and finished style which 
Major-General Hamley never fails to command. 

A Poor Squire. By Hotme Lez. In Two Vols. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.) Miss Parr (and that such is the name of the lady who for so long 
disguised herself as ‘Holme Lee’ is now an open secret) never fails for 
freshness of conception, refinement, and a certain gentle grace of insight. 
All these we have in this novel, together with a charm of style, such as 
is but seldom to be met with in novels. We read her stories with a sense 
of complete rest and satisfaction ; we know that no impossible villain shall 
perturb and perplex us; that no untoward and unlovable ‘serpentine’ 
beauty shall glide across our path. In the present case we follow the 
fortunes of Miss Alice Holt with the kind of appreciative sympathy we 
have for a true and tried friend, full of gentleness and womanly faith; 
we are regretful when we find her, through a misunderstanding or mis- 
chance, engaged to a man of position who might almost be her grand- 
father, and we are completely relieved when she gets rid of her ‘old 
courtier,’ and accepts her first love, Mr. Verulam, ‘ the poor squire,’ only 
to find that life where true love is holds all that is needful for life, as the 
laureate sings. Fanny Moss, too, and her parson lover are done with no 
little decision and daintiness. The vulgarity of Lady Barff, and the quiet 
decision of Mary Stephens, and the innocently artful helpfulness of Miss 
Macledony, are so well rendered that we feel we might any day meet 
their counterparts. In this case, too, we have evidence of humour of a 
kind of which we have had but little trace before, and this is specially 
shown in the treatment of the awkwardness and self-consciousness of the 
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Rev. Mr. Alford, no less than in the pride of Lady Barff in her equipage 
and house furniture. Miss Parr’s novels do not depend on plot, but on 
character. In this instance she has combined careful construction with 
most elaborate portrait-painting. The subsidiary elements are treated 
with all the care that certain novelists only bestow on the more important 
parts of their work, so that there are no loose threads. We can recom- 
mend it as a piece of literature as well as a pleasant and graceful story. 

For Cash Only. By James Payn. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Mr. James Payn has surpassed himself in this novel. Not only has he 
rendered Stokeville in the dark and smoky iron and cotton region attrac- 
tive to us, but he has made one or two most unpromising characters really 
interesting. At first sight it would not seem as if a story, the main point 
in whose plot turns on the grudges and jealousies which one partner in a 
great manufacturing firm entertains toward another, could bevery brilliant ; 
but all depends on the treatment, and Mr. Payn’s dexterity and resource 
are in every page conspicuous. Sir Peter Fibbert, we feel, is a genuine 
‘gon of the soil,’ or rather of the smoke, and Mr. Lyster is in one way 
quite worthy of him. Herbert Newton and Percy Fibbert are very effec- 
tive rivals—we mean in fiction—and the portrait of Gerald, the drunken, 
degraded, vulgar gambler, is, we fear, only too true to the life. Clare 
Lyster is very good, and stands in admirable contrast to the adroit and 
vulgar-minded Mildred Fibbert. The plot is carefully worked out, and 
besides the interest of clever sketching and careful development of 
character—in which respect Mr. Payn has never been more successful— 
we have some striking incidents and very unexpected terms. The book, 
too, is full of clever remarks, such as we have now a right to expect from 
Mr. Payn, and its full complement of satirical badinage, as witness the 
very cutting remarks on ‘ Butterflies’ which are here put into the mouths 
of the leading characters. 

The Rapiers of Regent’s Park. By J. Corpy Jearrreson. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) The most exacting of novel readers would admit that this is a 
very clever story ; indeed, almost every page of it bears testimony that its 
writer is not only a very shrewd man of the world, but a person capable 
of expressing his thoughts in vigorous and sometimes biting English. 
With many others, when we saw the title of the work we were under the 
impression that we were going to be taken back to ‘ the good old days’ 
of duelling, instead of which we discovered that it was a tale of our own 
times, when backbiting and jealousy certainly prevail, but without duel- 
ling. Mr. Jeaffreson gives us many strikingly drawn characters, but in 
Erica Rapier we certainly encounter the most unpleasant being we have 
met with for many years. This repulsive creature is delineated with 
great skill and power, but she almost makes us shudder ; and when we 
close the book it is with the fervent hope that no such persons find their 
way into our circles, if, indeed, into any human society. Her conduct 
towards the foolish young artist who becomes her tool reveals depths of 
villainy such as we should willingly believe were only to be found in 
fiction alone. It is true that the author prepares us for a good deal by 
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showing us what Erica’s unfavourable extraction was, and the manner in 
which her admixture of negro-blood is turned to her discredit and shame, 
so that she becomes nearly maddened and irresponsible with rage. But 
even after all this she seems too diabolical, and unquestionably forms a 
most curious study of human, or rather inhuman, nature. Her plotting 
in one or two cases would do credit to Satan himself. There are other 
characters in the novel who reveal detestable traits, but they cannot 
equal Erica in baseness. The good people, the husband and wife, whose 
happiness Miss Rapier destroys, are not so strongly individualized as the 
bad. Much is to be learnt from this novel of the tricks and shifts of so- 
called ‘ society.’ Mr. Jeaffreson lifts the veil and shows people as they 
really are, and the revelation is a miserable one. The story is not to be 
confounded with the works of the average novelist, for while its cha- 
racters may not please us as characters, it is decidedly a very strong story, 
and conspicuous for its talent. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife, and other Stories. By Jutian Hawrtnorne. 
Two Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Julian Hawthorne has not, in 
our idea, placed the four stories, of which these two volumes are composed, 
in the order of their merit. All are marked by his peculiarly subtle vein 
of analysis, and his tendency to seek aid by reference to abnormal con- 
ditions—spiritualism, mesmerism, dreams, and so forth. His wonderful 
knack of uniting the tone of society with agencies of this kind is one of his 
specialities. No writer of the present day has exhibited anything like the 
same aptitude in this direction. It would appear, indeed, as though the 
‘rude stuff’ of human nature did not suffice him; that, in fact, he could 
not gain a spur to his invention save through some such means. In one 
of the present stories he has used spiritualism and mesmerism with great 
art and delicacy. We refer to ‘ Constance,’ which, take it all in all, is one 
of the most powerful stories of the kind we remember to have read. Un- 
like some of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s more ambitious efforts, if escapes 
the fault of being over-elaborate, and is not weighted with the burden of 
any vague allegorical intent. Mr. Hawthorne, indeed, rids himself of 
this the more that he progresses towards decision of hand and fulness of 
experience. ‘Prince Saroni’s Wife,’ with all its subtlety and its ambitious 
purpose, seems to us to fail in one of the primary conditions of this kind 
of art. No sooner is the murder accomplished than we guess that the one 
woman has been substituted for the other, and the fact that those who 
had seen both did not at once discover the imposition when brought into 
their presence, seems somehow an imposition of the survivor on our intel- 
ligence. But in touches, such as that odd half-glance which the ‘ Prince 
Saroni’s Wife’ gave over her shoulder, Mr. Hawthorne is occasionally 
very impressive, and by them he gains the sense of verisimilitude and 
reality. Perhaps the most successful and the most subtle of all the points 
of this kind is that in ‘The Countess Felicita’s Discovery,’ where a ‘ tiny 
round spot like a silver globule’ on the mirror fixes the eye of the tem- 
porary occupant of Drake’s studio, and leads it to the white object, which 
turns out to be the face of the murdered artist. ‘ Pauline’ is somewhat 
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of a lighter texture ; but the character of ‘Gordoni,’ the great prima 
donna, of the rich banker and his daughter, and of the great artist whom 
he had aided, and who he hoped would in gratitude marry his daughter, 
are presented to us with no little skill, Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s genius 
demands a villain, and his villains are certainly original. Where they 
differ from the conventional villain is just where they take a touch of 
ordinary human nature. Prince Saroni would be a commonplace Italian 
adventurer were it not for the admixture of simplicity and cunning 
with which he is endowed, and which somehow compels our interest. 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne is no ordinary story-teller, and, like his father, 
has purposes beyond them. We wish he would try what could be made of 
simple life from his point of view, without the complications of abnormal 
feelings and conditions. 

Dick's Wandering. By Juxian Sturets, Author of ‘ Little Comedies,’ 
(Blackwood and Sons.) In our opinion Mr. Sturgis has never written 
anything so good as his first work, ‘John-a-Dreams.’ That story was in 
one volume, and it was far above the average. The canvas was not too 
large for the author to work upon, and it exhibited much concentrated 
power. With regard to the present novel, it would have been much 
better both for the author and his readers, if it also had been compressed 
into one volume ; for there is nothing in ‘ Dick’s Wandering’ to warrant 
its being spread out into the orthodox three. Although in some respects 
we have enjoyed the narrative, we are bound to confess that it is 
more than ordinarily diffuse. Nor can we congratulate Mr. Sturgis upon 
trotting out, in the person of Mr. Kirby, the old vulgar Radical M.P. 
It has been done before, and done much more successfully; and as 
vulgarity is not confined to the Liberal benches, it is as well for a 
novelist to leave such matters alone. Occasionally, when we see the 
genius of a George Eliot employed in the delineation of such characters we 
can bear to laugh at the foibles satirized; but when the writer cannot lay 
claim to any such genius, we confess to being a trifle bored. Dick him- 
self is a capital character, and so is the heroine of the novel, a sprightly 
American girl, who is endowed with that spice of originality which makes 
girls from the States so attractive. Dick’s mother, too, who tries to 
conceal her strong maternal love, is a favourite with us, and a person of 
some originality. But with regard to the work as a whole, we must repeat 
our opinion that there is nothing in the plot or in the characters them- 
selves to warrant the author in going beyond one volume. 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 
The Prophets of Israel. By W. Rosertson Surru, LL.D. 


The present volume contains the application to the writings of the 
prophets of the principles of the critical school of exegesis, which were 
expounded and applied by the author to the earlier documents in ‘ The 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church.’ According to the fundamental 
position of this school, the thoughts and theology of the Bible are pro- 
gressive and organically connected with the national life, and are, in part 
at least, the product of the national mind, ever expanding with the 
gradual enlargement of the experience and necessities of the people. 
According to this principle, the simpler form of law, theology, and religion 
must necessarily precede the more complex and elaborate. Hence the 
most complete form of Hebrew thought, legislation, and ritual was reached 
by a progressive series of advancement extending over a period of nearly 
a thousand years, and the last—and, according to most, the saddest days 
of Israel—are the most fruitful in intellectual and legislative results. In 
a theocratic government legislative enactments will reflect the complex life 
of the people and serve as the measure of its growth. Viewed in this 
light, there are, according to this school, three groups of laws, which are 
differentiated by characteristics, indicative of different degrees of develop- 
ment. The first and simplest, suited to the patriarchal stage of civiliza- 
tion, is contained in Exod. xxi.-xxiii. The second and more advanced 
in Deut. xii—xxvi., and is an independent reproduction of the first by 
the prophets. The third and most elaborate is the Levitical, scattered 
through several parts of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, the most com- 
plete remnants of which are preserved in Levit. xvii—xxvi. This last 
is a further elaboration by Ezra and his assistants of the programme 
sketched by Ezekiel, priest and prophet, for the organization of the New 
Israel. Accordingly Deuteronomy belongs to the eighth century B.c., 
and is the product of the failure of Hezekiah’s reforms, and the law of the 
one sanctuary is the outcome of the teaching of Isaiah. It is prior, 
however, to the Levitical laws, which were up to the exile unknown to the 
priests, disregarded in practice by the people, and even ignored by God in 
His converse with His elect. Hence it is also maintained that ‘ the latest 
history in the Book of Chronicles presupposes the whole Pentateuch ;’ 
whereas the main thread of the the Book of Kings accepts ‘ the standard 
of the Book of Deuteronomy ;’ and the greater part of Samuel and Judges 
accords with a form of worship closely modelled on the religion of the 
patriarchs. This is, in brief, the proposed reconstruction of the history of 
Israel. It would be difficult to overestimate the extent and complexity of 
the subject, for the task of modern criticism is not to make a literary 
estimate of a book of scripture here and there, nor even, so large a portion 
as the Pentateuch, but to form a critical estimate of the life and history of 
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Israel as presented in the totality of its literature. This last form of the 
problem is of recent origin, and has not advanced beyond a transition 
state. It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, that conclusions have not 
been reached which competent critics can agree inaccepting. We cannot 
believe, nor ought we to expect, that the radical criticism initiated by 
Graf has reached it ultimate form and found a permanent basis, notwith- 
- standing the unwearied zeal and undeniable success of his disciples. We 
are, therefore, not a little surprised at these conclusions being constantly 
represented as proven even to demonstration. The true scientific spirit 
should, in our opinion, forbid such positive statements respecting matters 
so manifestly sub judice. Dogmatism is here not merely out of place, but 
detrimental to a candid estimate of the opinions advanced by the author. 
While objecting to this feature of the work, we heartily acknowledge its 
manifold excellences. We have here a remarkable lucidity of exposition 
combined with thoroughness of treatment. So much keen insight, control 
of material, and transparency of style have seldom been found together. 
It is a work of genius as well as of talent. The author’s indebtedness to 
preceding writers—which he freely acknowledges—does not prevent him 
from taking an independent course. We are much gratified by the sym- 
pathetic treatment of Old Testament subjects which distinguishes this 
work from that of Welhausen, who reminds us of a surgeon performing 
an operation, guided solely by the ambition to do it successfully, whereas 
Dr. Smith is always discriminative, sympathetic, and reverential. : 
We must content ourselves with only a general outline of the contents 
and aim of the work. It consists of eight lectures on the earlier prophets 
of Israel—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. Joel—which in the Old 
Testament introductions is generally included in this class—is excluded 
here in harmony with the views of some writers who, instead of making 
him contemporary with or prior to Amos, assign him to the post-exilic 
period. Dr. Smith’s aim is to expound their works in the light of their 
own times, to place their ethical views in their true historical setting. On 
the one hand, we have a graphic picture of the degenerate aristocracy, 
vain and extravagant women, of a dissolute court and the downtrodden 
masses, of a people divided religiously between cold formalism and blind 
superstition. On the other hand, patriot prophets are brought before us 
in all the reality of life, offering, by noble example and elevating doctrine, 
the most determined resistance to every form of national degeneracy. 
There is in this volume far less of the higher criticism (barring the funda- 
mental principle) than in ‘ The Old Testament in the Jewish Church,’ and 
deeper sympathy and more glowing enthusiasm in the handling of sub- 
jects. The only fault is that the characters of the prophets are too per- 
fect to be sustained by the records, the ideal has been allowed to mingle 
with the historical ; we refer especially to Amos and Isaiah. Dr. Smith 
has avoided the common failing of commentators and theologians, of 
introducing New Testament ideas into the exposition of the Old, and has 
dealt with the prophecies as living oracles speaking to the men of that age. 
The reader will find many points on which the author differs from the 
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majority of exegetes, e.g., he is not inclined to accept the invasion of 
Judah by Sargon as well as Sennacherib, which rests mainly on Assyrian 
chronology, although supported by Sayce and Cheyne; he maintains that 
the first chapter of Isaiah must have been written in the time of Heze- 
kiah, although Gesenius, Knobel, Delitzsch, &c., put it in the time of 
Ahaz. He makes Amos the founder of the new type of prophecy, the 
salvation of a righteous remnant, which became with Isaiah a practical 
principle, and assumes that the last two chapters of Micah are not 
authentic. These, however, are matters of small moment as compared 
with the aims and principles of the school which he represents. The 
attempted reconstruction of the history of Israel rests on too narrow and 
insecure a foundation. The whole procedure of this school is based on a 
supposition which has never been satisfactorily established, viz., that a 
law cannot exist, and yet be universally disregarded in practice by priest 
and people, and passed over in silence by historian and prophet. Is it 
probable that Israel, who had come out of Egypt with its fully developed 
priesthood, should remain a thousand years without a written code for 
the use of the priests? There are many instances in which the silence 
of documents may be more correctly adduced in favour of the opposite 
conclusion. Many things go unrecorded for the very reason that they 
are current and familiar. To record them would be superfluous to 
those who witnessed them all the days of their lives. Moreover, if, as 
we hinted in our review of ‘The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, some periods in the history of Chmistianity were treated as 
the history of Israel is treated by the critical school, it would be easy 
to gather an equal amount of evidence against the existence of the 
New Testament code during the period selected. Further, according 
to the arrangement of Old Testament writings adopted in this volume, 
we are to regard the exile as the birth-time of the great mass of Old 
Testament literature. This time, altogether unknown to us, is crowded 
with statesmen, historians, and prophets—all men of transcendent ability 
—busily engaged in reforming legislation and reconstructing a system of 
costly ritual at a time when there was no sanctuary, no sacrifice, and no 
service. On such a supposition the rise of the great prophets of the 
eighth century before Christ becomes utterly inexplicable, and contradicts 
the principle of gradual development so much emphasized by this school. 
Following the analogies of history, a long term of preparation is necessary 
to account for the existence of these prophets and their teaching. The 
preceding period seems to be robbed of its literary treasures in order to 
enrich the succeeding with the spoil. Further, it is not easy to believe 
that post-exilic documents could be dovetailed into the oldest records 
with so much skill as to escape detection through all the centuries, and 
still to defy a satisfactory disentanglement. Such a performance could 
only be effected by the highest critical acumen, which is not claimed for 
them by the advocates of this theory. And if we grant the ability, what 
of the morality of sucha transaction? For to fit these luter productions 
into the framework of early history for the sake of investing them with 
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greater authority is a very different thing, morally considered, from 
placing a number of unknown writings under some great name. Could 
the authors of it hold that the end in view justified the means? It is, 
moreover, difficult to make the historical books sustain this hypothesis. 
For the Book of Chronicles does not, as it should, mention the Great Day 
of Atonement; the Book of Kings can be made to square with Deutero- 
nomy only by regarding the histories of Elijah and Elisha as interpola- 
tions. A theory encompassed with so many difficulties makes too great a 
demand on our power of belief, and renders it impossible for us to receive 
it as a final solution. The last lecture of the present volume concludes 
with a reference to the subsequent prophetic period, separated from that 
of Isaiah and his contemporaries by the Deuteronomic legislation, which 
shows that the author is about to enter upon the most difficult part of his 
task. The critical problems of this period will tax to the utmost his ability 
and judgment. All Biblical students, while eagerly waiting the issue, wish 
him every success, and although some may still be unable to adopt his 
views, none will fail to appreciate his services. 


Passio et Miracula Beati Olani. Edited from a Twelfth- 
Century Manuscript in Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
With Introduction and Notes. By E. Mercatre, M.A. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


The real facts in the life of St. Olaf can be put into a narrow compass. 
In the introduction and establishment of Christianity in Norway Olaf 
Tryggvason had played an important part. After his death, about 
1000 a.p., it devolved on Olaf Haraldson—the future St. Olaf—to complete 
and consolidate his work, and to effect such changes in the laws and con- 
stitution as the change of religion demanded. Having spent his youth in 
romantic adventures abroad, during which he is reported to have visited 
England and assisted Ethelred in conquering the Danes—he returned to 
Norway in 1014 full of Christian zeal, and resolved, having first wrested 
the throne from Eric and Swend, to complete the conversion of the people. 
No sooner had he ascended the throne than he set about the fulfilment of 
his task. He travelled throughout the land to ascertain the condition of 
the Christian faith. He destroyed the idols and altars of the heathen, 
built churches, appointed ministers, and made a rough provision for the 
regulation and maintenance of public worship. He endeavoured by all 
the means he could employ to root out the remnants of heathenism which 
still lingered in the faith and practice of the people in spite of baptism and 
a public confession of Christianity, and to establish a regular ecclesiastical 
institution recognized by the laws and government of the country. He 
sought assistance in this missionary work for the most part from abroad. 
He obvained priests and bishops from England—e.g., Siegfried, Grimkel, 
Rudolf, and Bernard. German pastors were also sent by the bishop of 
Hamburg, who had nominally at least the oversight of the Norwegian 
Church. The unmitigated severity with which he endeavoured to exter- 
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minate paganism by fire and sword gradually alienated the affection of his 
subjects, and at last so exhausted the patience of the people that he was 
compelled to flee the country (1028). Most of his exile he spent at the 
Russian court, which provided him in 1080 with a band of 4000 men, at 
the head of whom he returned, and engaged Knut in battle at Sicklesbad, 
where he was defeated by the aid of his own subjects and slain. The body 
of the king, left on the battle-field, was buried on the spot by a peasant. 
And here, according to common-sense, the matter ought to have ended. 
But dissatisfaction with Swend, his successor, produced an exaggerated 
estimate of the qualities and character of Olaf, and within a twelvemonth 
the martyr king was raised into a saint by the unanimous decision of the 
bishops and people. Here facts end and fiction begins. The first wonder 
is that a man whose character was marked by so much cunning, cruelty, 
despotism, and immorality should ever be turned into a saint. No doubt 
national pride and politics had share in the matter; but it is only blind 
fanaticism, to which nothing is impossible, that could perform such a 
miracle. The next wonder is the extent and duration of his worship. In 
the first century after his death he was proclaimed the patron saint of 
Norway, and his ‘ cult spread rapidly through the length and breadth of 
the North and countries adjoining. Most of Northern Europe was before 
long burning incense at his sepulchre.’ His remains were deposited in the 
cathedral of Trondhjem, where the fame of their miracles spread far and 
wide, and attracted pilgrims of all nationalities. From that time to the 
Reformation the miracles continued, and the number of mythical legends: 
and popular sagas multiplied, the memory of which still lingers in the 
folk-lore of Norway. Of these a considerable number is contained in the 
present edition, which is from a manuscript in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, and which until recently remained unnoticed. This MS. 
gives a fuller account of the passion and miracles of St. Olaf than that in 
the Old Norse Homily Book, which was previously regarded as complete, 
and gives the name of the author Eystein, the second archbishop of 
Trondhjem (1161). While in England (1181) Eystein spent some time at 
the monastery of Bury St. Edmunds, and possibly at that of Abbey - 
Fountains—of which the monastery at Lysa in Norway was an offshoot— 
and either left a copy behind him, or sent one after returning to his 
northern see. It is suggested that the monks of Abbey Fountains lent it 
to the brethren of Pipewell Abbey, and that at the dissolution of the latter 
it passed into the hands of the Samwells, a Northamptonshire family, and 
thence to Corpus Christi College. The work consists of three parts, viz., 
an account of the more ancient miracles, which the author derived from 
tradition ; of the more recent ones, which he derived from credible wit- 
nesses; and lastly, of those on his own person or within his own experi- 
ence. All relate to ordinary diseases miraculously cured. The editor 
remarks that Eystein’s motive in writing this account, getting it copied, 
and dispatching it to the monasteries abroad, was to attract fresh bands | 
of pilgrims to visit the martyr’s shrine at Trondhjem, and thus to fill the © 
coffers of the cathedral-clergy: and may we not suggest that many of the 
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miracles were manufactured for the same practical object. Would that St. 
Olaf had been the last of the saints whose remains had been used for such 
purely commercial purposes! The work is edited with care and ability, 
and printed in faultless type; but we must confess that we see no valid 
reason why the MS. should not have been allowed to rest in its sealskin 
encasement within the walls of Corpus Christi College. 


History of the Egyptian Religion. By Dr. C. P. Trete. 
Translated from the Dutch, with the Co-operation of the 


Author, by James Bauumneatu. Triibner and Co. 

This is the latest addition to Messrs. Triibner and Co.’s valuable Oriental 
Series, to which some of the greatest of living scholars have willingly con- 
tributed. Dr, Tiele’s book is certainly one of the most valuable of the series. 
He has shown the intensest love for his subject—sympathy, enlightening 
inquiry, and careful research supporting sympathy, so that not only is 
it a book for scholars, but a book for all who would know about the 
civilization and wonderful religion of Egypt, which proved the cradle of 
so much in the Hebrew life and belief, not to speak of those of Greece. 
But while Egypt imparted so much, she also in time drew influences from 
those she had so deeply influenced. Dr. Tiele emphasizes these facts, and 
brings the utmost research to justify them. One must not look here for 
an exhaustive and particular account of dynasties, or of the various 
changes and revolutions by which the religion of Egypt was insensibly 
modified. Dr. Tiele here professes only to deal with the broad charac- 
teristics of Egyptian life and religion, more especially in reference to a 
Generaland Comparative History of Religions. The volume, therefore, is 
professedly on one side defective; but it forms the most valuable introduc- 
tion to the study of Egyptian history and religion that has as yet appeared 
in England. On the question of the Egyptian race Dr. Tiele is disinclined 
to be dogmatic, urging that ‘the points in which their customs and 
speech coincide witlr the so-called Semitic civilization and language are far 
more numerous and important that the points of agreement between 
them and the Aryans. Since, however, sufficient light has not yet been 
thrown on this subject, and we do not wish to assert more than has been 
ascertained, I shall not as yet rank the Egyptian among the Semitic 
peoples, and I shall, on account'of the many peculiarities of their religion, 
treat of it separately.’ Dr. Tiele, too, is very cautious in finding what 
writers like Mr. Bonwick are so facile in finding, clear forecasts of doctrines 
in later faiths, as, for instance, of the Christian doctrines of atonement 
and resurrection. The account of the Sacred Literature—particularly of 
the ‘ Book of the Dead ’—is concise and masterly ; that having once been 
mastered much else becomes clear. One of the most important sections of 
the book is, as we have said, that which deals with the manner in which 
the Egyptian religion modified, and was modified by, other religions. 
We read that under the ‘ New Kingdom,’ while Amun had a place in the 
temple of Ptah-Sokar-Osiris at Abydos; Ptah and Osiris were in their 
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turn worshipped by Seti in the town of Amun. The so-called Speos- 
Artemidos, the rock temple of the northern goddess Seeket at Beni- 
hassan, in Middle Egypt, likewise owed its origin to Seti. This king 
accordingly neglected no one form of his country’s religion that was of 
any consequence, and he thereby proves himself to have been as able a 
rulers as he was a fortunate general; and it would seem as if, by his 
worship of local gods in districts to which they had not originally 
belonged, he wished to offer a proof that the local gods were now gods of 
the Egyptian nation, and worthy of the homage of all. To the gods of 
Egypt there were even added at this period foreign deities with whom the 
Egyptians had become acquainted in the brilliant and victorious cam- 
paigns of Seti I. and his successors. Baal, Astarte, Anata, Kedesh, 
Reshpu, Canaanite and Syrian gods were now worshipped, and had their 
priesthoods in the valley of the Nile; although, by the mode of their 
representation, they may still be clearly distinguished in most cases from 
the Egyptian gods.’ This evident effort towards a species of denational- 
izing and detribalizing of the gods enables Dr. Tiele to draw a very 
important distinction. In the first period the gods are merely particular, 
national, or tribal; in the second, they become more and more universal 
and human, This is the clear and incontestable.tendency. The same 
thing is to be seen in the Hebrew religion as in others—so far as the 
apprehension of the Hebrews was concerned—though the remarkable 
thing in their case is that the wniversality of their God was prophesied 
more or less clearly in the literature of the first period. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith was therefore either too harshly logical or hardly philosophical 
enough when he did so much recently to stir the ire of the orthodox 
Jews by the persistent assertion of the merely national or tribal 
character of the Jewish god. Dr. Tiele will no doubt have something to 
say on this specific point, by way of application of a great principle here 
laid down, when he presents us with his completed work on the ‘Com- 
parative History of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian Religions,’ of which 
this is but a fragment and preliminary. 


Religion and Philosophy in Germany. A Fragment. By 
Henrico Herz. Translated by Joun Syoperass, Trans- 
lator of ‘Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos from the Prose of 
Heinrich Heine.’ Tribner and Co. 


Mr. Snodgrass has done a great service in translating Heine’s ‘ Religion 
and Philosophy in Germany.’ It is a work which enables us, in some 
degree, to see the serious side of Heine’s nature. The history of the 
work] shows, too, how much need there was that he should endeavour 
to veil his more earnest convictions. It was so mutilated at the hands 
of the German censor that it was hardly recognizable. ‘The real ten- 
dency of the book,’ he says—‘a patriotic democratic tendency—had 
vanished, and there stared at us from its pages, like an unholy thing, 
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quite a strange apparition that recalled scholastic theological polemics, 
and that was deeply offensive to the humanistic toleration of my dis- 
position.’ One of the latest labours of the stricken poet on the ‘ mattrass 
grave,’ when he was half blind and in great pain, was to restore it as far as 
he could from the French version. Heine honestly tells in his preface that 
in some important matters he had changed his mind, and had progressed 
towards a more comprehensive theism; but on this point we do not care 
to base so much as the poet would claim, and are willing to accept 
the book as it stands as in so far a faithful reflection of Heine’s deeper 
convictions on a subject which, some would say, could hardly have 
occupied him at all. He wrote the book, he says, mainly with the 
idea of enlightening Frenchmen as to what the main elements in German 
development really were. ‘ Most Frenchmen,’ he urges, ‘ had persuaded 
themselves that, in order to comprehend German thought, an acquaint- 
ance with the masterpieces of German art was sufficient. But art 
represents only one side of German thought, and to understand ever 
this requires a knowledge of the other two sides of that thought—Reli- 
gion and Philosophy.’ That Heine had thought deeply on these matters 
is testified by every page in this book, which is as suggestive as it is 
brilliant in style. The root of German civilization lies in the peculiar 
manner in which, under the ideal of Christianity, the old beliefs were 
transfigured and inverted—the gods of the old Pantheon becoming demons 
to be hunted out of house and home; but still returning with a fasci- 
nating, if sometimes weird, charm for the imagination. This is the 
secret of Gothic art, of Teutonic story, of the fables of the middle ages, 
of the fairy lore of later days, with elves and imps and brownies, 
bewitching and waylaying the offending or unsuspecting. The mode 
in which Heine follows out this idea is full of ingenuity, and also of 
philosophic insight. The monastic idea was essentially based on this, 
and the Reformation, which ended the abuses of monasticism, maintained 
its principle thus far. The good creatures of the earth are full of charm 
for Luther, but he must deny himself, for the devil may be in them. 
Luther led Germany to this conviction, and ‘spiritualism,’ as Heine 
names it, made a breach in the old edifice of the Church, but sensualism, 
with its long-restained fervour of passion, threw itself into it, and 
Germany became the tumultuous arena of combatants intoxicated with 
liberty and sensual delights. This contest marks the whole history. The 
peasants now found weapons wherewith to oppose the aristocracy, and 
the war of classes forthwith began. All the great men in Germany, 
as accounted great by Heine, have been in this sense helpers in the 
work of Luther—apostles of democracy and enfranchisement without 
always being conscious of it. He praises Lessing and Herder, and Moses 
Mendelssohn, and Kant and Fichte, because their works had a strong 
practical side; he ranks himself even as a soldier in the war of liberation, 
and desires that a sword should be laid on his coffin instead of a wreath— 
meaning us to regard him as a reformer. He dislikes Goethe, because 
pantheism of the poetic kind tends to make all kinds of activity and 
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intellectual interest of equal importance. And here it was, doubtless, 
that Heine discovered that he had been in a sense inconsistent and wrong 
in magnifying pantheism as he had done in some passages of this book. 
He denounced deism, failing to see that in all his concrete examples, . 
where they were pantheists by philosophy or creed, they triumphed because 
they were false to their doctrine, or better than it. ‘I therefore candidly 
confess,’ he writes in his latest preface, ‘ that everything contained in this 
book having reference to the great question of the existence of God is as 
false as it is unadvised. As unadvised and as false is also the assertion, 
mimicked from the schools, that deism is in theory destroyed, and that 
it now drags out a miserable existence in the material world. No, 
it is not true that the “Critique of Reason,” which has destroyed the 
old arguments for the existence of God, familiar to mankind from the 
time of Anselm-of Canterbury, has made an end of God himself.’ This 
book, then, to be read profitably, must be read with a very distinct 
recollection of this caveat of the preface, else great injustice will be done 
to Heine, who would gladly have recalled the book if he could for this 
simple reason, but could not; and had at the last to content himself with 
restoring it to its original integrity. Mr. Snodgrass, who had already 
translated various eloquent passages from this book in his ‘ Wit, Wisdom, 
and Pathos,’ has done his work well, not only with comprehension of his 
author, but with an ear for his delicacies, his exquisite nuances of style, 
and he has spared no pains in collating versions and making incursions 
into a considerable field of literature to throw light by notes on a difficult 
phrase or passage; and Mr. Triibner has done well also in giving the 
work a place in his valuable ‘ English and Foreign Philosophical Library,’ 
which grows of more importance as he adds to it. 


German Culture and Christianity : their Controversy in the Time 
1770-1880. By Joun Gostwick, Author of ‘English 
Grammar, Historical and Analytical,’ &c. Frederic 
Norgate. 


Mr. Gostwick has made a very careful survey of a wide and not easily 
exhausted field. He writes in a clear and expressive manner, and con- 
centrates the mind of his reader on the most important points. If hedoes 
not penetrate very deeply, he is careful not to go ‘ beyond his tether ;’ he is 
fully alive to the drawback of any tendency to over-generalization, and 
never forgets that he is writing for Englishmen, who, on such a subject 
as this—a subject of such large scope and suggestiveness—need to be con- 
ciliated, and gently drawn from point to point. When we contrast the 
style in which Mr. Gostwick deals with the theme with that which Heine 
adopted in his ‘ Religion and Philosophy in Germany,’ just noticed, we 
realize what is meant by throwing one’s self on the popular mind, and com- 
pelling its response and sympathy, and also its intellectual assent. Mr. 
Gostwick has intelligence, power of interpretation, but he somewhat 
lacks the imagination needful to excite curiosity and response in those who 
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are not already keenly interested. Now, it is precisely this that is most 
needed in the kind of work he has set himself to do. It was in this that 
Carlyle excelled; it was by this that he succeeded in exciting so much 
interest in German literature and philosophy in his earlier essays. He 
seized the subject on the side of human interest and character, and, in a 
word, lit it all up with sympathy and biographical point. Mr. Gostwick 
has been wise enough formally to act upon this idea, interspersing his 
analysis and comparisons of the various systems with bits of biography ; 
but these are for the most part too dry, cold, and summary really to aid 
him much. To such an extent is this the case, in fact, that we cannot regard 
his work on this ground as other than a compromise. - Any one who will 
compare the mode in which Mr. Gostwick treats the position and the work 
cf Moses Mendelssohn, and then glance at the section of Heine’s ‘ Reli- 
gion and Philosophy,’ devoted to that subject, will at once see what we mean. 
Mr. Gostwick faithfully passes in review the various systems of philosophy 
that have prevailed in Germany, exhibiting the main points in which they 
have modified each other, or have opposed each other, and all for the pur- 
’ pose of showing that the refinements of later scepticism do not really touch 
the spiritual truths of Christianity. The great points, as it strikes us, for 
which Mr. Gostwick’s book will be found valuable are these: (1) His care- 
ful estimate of the effect which English deism had upon the leaders of the 
German Aufklirwng, and the mode in which this was modified in Lessing, 
whose catholicity led him to fall back on the good points of orthodoxy for 
relief from the bigotry of ultra-rationalism and negation, notwithstanding 
his intellectual passion for putting questions, and for having, as we may 
say, the grain thoroughly threshed out. (2) The manner in which 
Herder’s intuition and ‘divining’ faculty enabled him to turn the flank of 
rationalism by accepting some of its positions—even to the extent of fore- 
casting certain elements in later evolution theories, and yet recovering a 
ground for the free play of the religious instincts, in whose exercise, ac- 
cording to him, lie the best proofs of the realities of religion and revela- 
tion: a Christianized humanism was the result, which prepared the way 
at once for scientific method, and for the romantic, if not for the mystical 
school that followed. Herder’s significance is thus great, though he has 
no place in the history of philosophy. (8) The clear manner in which Mr. 
Gostwick brings out and emphasizes the fact of the great gulf which 
Kant fixed betweenthe purely metaphysical side of his theory and the moral 
side, and the manner in which this affected the later thought of Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, e¢ hoc genus omne. But we should not omit to add 
that many morsels of fine exposition are to be found in the passages on 
Schleiermacher, Jacobi, and other less known names; while the chapters 
devoted to Goethe’s poetic pantheism, and Schiller’s moralized dramas 
should not be missed, even by those whose interest lies more in literature 
than philosophy. (4) The process by which Mr. Gostwick shows that the 
mythical and tendency theories of Strauss and Baur were prepared for 
by mingled threads in the web of German philosophy. His arguments 
against these destructive theories are very powerful, and some of the 
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questions he raises are unanswerable. His contention that it is wholly 
an error to regard the Church as established on a philosophy is vital, and he 
demonstrates satisfactorily that facts are against both myth and tendency. 
For the rest we can only refer the reader to the series of questions at 
p-495. It will thus be seen that Mr. Gostwick’s spirit is throughout reve- 
rent, and, if we may speak so, so far conservative, that his purpose is 
high, and that his power increases as he comes to the application. On 
the whole, the volume is calculated to be of service to a large and growing 
class, who need some kind of check on the fervour with which sceptical 
and revolutionary ideas are apt to be received. 


Old Testament History of Redemption. Lectures by Franz 
Deuitzscu. Translated from Manuscript Notes by 


Samven Ives Curtiss, Chicago. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 


This is not an autograph of the author. Like the lectures on ‘ Messianic 
Prophecy,’ these are full notes taken down in class. They constitute a 
course of lectures on Biblical theology, delivered to theological students 
in Leipzig in 1880, and have not been published in Germany. They are 
characterized by Dr. Delitzsch’s broad grasp. He does not limit himsélf 
to expositions of the Jewish economy. Starting with the assumption 
that the theological system of the Bible is fundamentally historical, and 
that the Bible history sets forth a gradual practical development of God’s 
purpose of redemption which finds its consummation in Christ, he 
deals with all the historic materials which the Bible presents, and shows 
their relations to the promised Messiah, and their fulfilments in Him. It 
is indeed a Christology of the Old Testament, only conducted on a 
method of severe historical science, and rational as distinguished from 
mere unreasoning belief or arbitrary assumption; although some may 
doubt whether all the resemblances pointed out were really purposed 
types. The exposition of the different sections of the history is remark- 
ably able, and the consensus to which they all lead seems to us impossible 
to avoid. 


The Theology of the New Testament. A Handbook for Bible 
Students. By the Rev. J. J. Van Oosrerzeze, D.D. 
Translated by Maurice J. Evans, B.A. Fourth Edition. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


This translation of Dr. Van Oosterzee’s summary of the theology of the 
New Testament first appeared in 1870. We need therefore only to call 
attention to this new edition of it, and to express our satisfaction that it 
has found such favour with English theological students. Like all the 
author’s works, it is vigorous in grasp, masterly in arrangement, sound in 
its orthodoxy, and reverent and practical in its feeling. 
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The Theology of Consolation: or, An Account of Many Old 
Writings and Writers on that Subject. By Davin C. A. 
Acyew. Edinburgh: Ogle and Murray. 


This a quarto volume elegantly printed. It was at first intended only 
for private circulation, but the author has now published it. It consists 
of two parts: first, an account of writings treating of consolation; and 
next of writers; an introductory essay treating of the teachings of 
Scripture concerning consolation. Mr. Agnew thinks that the consola- 
tions of Christianity are held out to believers as a hope rather than as an 
experience, and that the immediate effect of Christ’s salvation ought to be 
rest.and joy. The value of the book, which is highly Calvinistic, consists 
in the 200 pages of short memoirs of eminent Calvinistic writers. As a 
whole the worth of the volume hardly justifies its pretentiousness. 


Old Faiths in New Lights. By the Rey. Newman Suyra, D.D. 
With Prefatory Note by the Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
Charles Higham: T. Fisher Unwin. 


We are glad to see Dr. Smith’s fresh and thoughtful book, of the 
American edition. of which we spoke in strong commendation, in an 
English reprint. It is one of those formative books which, gathering up 
the conclusions of advancing thought, formulate them, and define their 
modifying influences. Holding firmly to the old foundations of revealed 
truth, Dr. Smith shows what new forms of apprehension science and 
study demand. No truths are apprehended alike in successive genera- 
tions; the ‘old order changeth yielding place to new.’ But this is not 
only consistent with, it is demanded by the abiding authority of the 
revelation of God. Books like this are the true conservators of faith. 


Outlines of Primitive Belief. By Cuartes Francis Keary, 
M.A. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


The school which finds in comparative philology the key to early’ 
myths and legends of every sort (so far at least as the Aryan races are con- 
cerned) has of late been somewhat roughly criticised. The determination 
to interpret everything as conscious or unconscious allegorizing of the 
phenomena of nature, of sunrise and sunset, of wind, and rain, and 
storm, has provoked a not unreasonable reaction. The primitive Aryans, 
people begin to think, can best be measured by their analogues among 
existing tribes in the same elementary stage of civilization. The adora- 
tion of ancestors and of animals, the belief in magic and in medicine-men, 
the unreasoning idol-worship which makes a fetich of any object that may 
happen to arouse the slumbering superstition of the individual savage, 
must all be assigned their share in the formation of primitive beliefs, as well 
as the tendency to personify the mightier forces of earth and sky, and to at- 
tribute to them quasi-human aims and passions. The tales of travellers, the 
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ordinary incidents of lives which derived their chief excitement from war 
or from the chase, were other elements again that helped to build the stately 
myths and the imaginative lays which, beginning before the Homeric cycle 
gave place at last to newer forms of fancy in an age when the Gestes of 
Charlemagnes and the ‘Nibelungen Nét’ were themselves survivals of a 
remote antiquity. Mr. Keary, in his very able and tasteful volume, 
though admitting to some extent these qualifying circumstances, is still 
disposed to uphold the philological method of interpretation and the 
theory of nature-allegories as the clue to most of the principal myths; 
at all events, of the Aryans, whose conditions of thought must not, he 
thinks, be too absolutely measured by the standard of Semitic races on the 
one hand, or Polynesian savages on the other. First fetichism—the 
worship, to begin with, of trees, rivers, and mountains, and then the 
gradual personification of their divinities, as dryads, oreads, fauns, or 
river-nymphs ; next, nature-worship of a higher kind, the worship of the 
clear sky, the earth, the sea, and then the personification of their powers 
in the forms of Zeus and his whole Pantheon—these were the elemerts 
out of which were developed the earlier Aryan beliefs, and the myths 
which were their vehicle. The cult of animals is rather difficult to fit in 
with this theory, and the very general worship of the serpent is not, 
perhaps, quite satisfactorily explained by supposing it to have been the - 
symbol of the great ocean-river which wound round the world. Leaving, 
however, these matters on one side—for in truth the whole science of my- 
thology is as yet only tentative—we can only speak in the highest terms of 
the grace with which Mr. Keary has analyzed the poetic myths of Hellene, 
Celt, and Teuton, and evolved from them the meaning demanded by his 
theory. The conception of the Odyssey in particular, as the chief among 
the many poems whose subject was the voyage in search of the Sea of 
Death is singularly well worked out, and the distinction between the two - 
classes of legend, of which the Odyssey and the Iliad are types—the legend 
whose scene is the mysterious western sea, of which the early Greeks 
knew nothing but what they gathered from Pheenician traders, and the 
legend which is placed in the broad daylight of the coasts and islands of 
their own Augean, where even the gods of Olympus are almost rationalized 
—is freshly as well as originally drawn. Taken as a whole, Mr. Keary’s 
work must be regarded as a really noteworthy contribution to the history 
of belief down to the moment when the last vestige of the old cult of the 
heathen gods disappears in the darkness which'‘hides the medieval practice 
of witchcraft; while as a popularly written account of the lays and 
legends, alike of the Hellene and of the Seandinavian, it is one of the most 
delightful which has ever been issued. 


The Decay of Modern Preaching. By J. P. Manarry. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


Mr. Mahaffy has thought much about his subject, but he has hardly a 
right to be so pessimistic and despairing. The needs of people change 
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with time, and styles of preaching must change ; but to charge preaching 
so broadly and unqualifiedly with decay in a day that has Spurgeon and 
Liddon et hoc genus omne is really too much, and takes the effect from 
a good deal of the truth that Mr. Mahaffy utters. To overstate a case, 
especially in view of influencing people towards reform, says Sir Arthur 
Helps, is far worse than to understate it. While, then, we proceed. to 
give an epitome of Mr. Mahaffy’s view, as deeming this the best course 
at once to Mr. Mahaffy and to the public, this general indication of a 
pervading weakness in Mr. Mahaffy’s book must be borne in mind. 
Mr. Mahaffy’s main aim is to reclaim for the pulpit its old power, and he 
shows extensive knowledge, much observation, and real critical sagacity 
in his manner of tracing out and illustrating the causes of the ‘ decay of 
preaching.’ Generally put, these are historical, social, and personal. 
Among the historical causes, the leading one is the wide-spread effect of 
education and culture, often now reaching down to ‘the artizan or servant, 
who reads his newspaper and listens to the conversation of enlightened 
people” There is thus no longer a difference of intellectual level between 
the preacher and his audience, and the approach to the specifically cul- 
’ tured classes becomes every day more difficult. The truth of this position, 
as well as the hard task set before the preacher, is illustrated by the 
success of missions over the world; and there is perhaps a touch of 
latent sarcasm in the remark that ‘no missions are attempted, for 
example, to the Professors at the German Universities, though they are 
believed by evangelical Christians to require conversion as much as any 
class in the world. But their intellectual level is too high, and, like the 
Brahmins in India, they look with contempt upon the most earnest and 
pious missionary, because they believe he has not thought, or is not 
capable of thinking, as deeply on spiritual subjects as they.’ He explodes 
the argument often urged that the world was converted by a set of 
ignorant fishermen, for ‘as soon as the preaching of gospel began to 
extend beyond the narrow bounds of Palestine, the preaching of Chris- 
tianity was entrusted to another class of preachers.’ Paul and Apollos 
were something very different. Among the social causes are ranked the 
settled family life of the clergy: ‘modern society lays its shackle about 
the preacher, and entwines him in a net of conditions most unfavourable 
for his office. He is placed, so to speak, in a house of glass in the middle 
of his people.’ Among the personal causes is noted the tendency of the 
cleverer type of young man to eschew the pulpit and to turn to some 
other calling, leaving the pulpit to be filled with duller men. A congrega- 
tion may bear much from a preacher of individuality and power—eccen- 
tricity, caprice, &c.—but as soon as they feel that a preacher is stupid, 
- he will generally fail to reach their hearts, or to stir them to higher and 
purer lives, ‘If piety without ability, or piety without firmness of cha- 
racter, is very often an unsafe guide in human affairs, so piety without 
learning is seldom of much effect in the pulpit.’ Another reason is ‘lack 
of strict theological training, which is no mere ornament, but an essential 
qualification.’ Mr. Mahaffy then proceeds to show in what points prac- 
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tical improvement is possible, and in a valuable section, entitled ‘ Defective 
Types, deals with the disqualified or inefficient: first, the ‘ Logical 
Extreme,’ then the ‘ Emotional Extreme,’ next the ‘ Orthodox Extreme,’ 
and lastly the ‘ Heterodox Extreme,’ each of which is treated with great 
decision. Amon? other things Mr. Mahaffy declares against the constant 
production of two weekly sermons, as militating against vigour and fresh- 
ness. This section should be carefully pondered by all interested in the 
subject. Mr. Mahaffy here discriminates and draws his analogies and 
reasons from wide and sometimes unexpected fields; he has arranged his 
materials with great dexterity, and his thorough-going style, it is hoped, 
may do something, notwithstanding his hopeless air, to improve both the 


' pulpit and the pew, and render them more efficient in their mutual rela- 


tions ; for if the preacher ought to have earnestness, the hearers ought to 
have reverence and sympathy. 


Days of Grace in India. A Record of Visits to Indian Mis- 
sions. By Henry Stantey Newman, Leominster. §S. W. 
Partridge and Co. 


If it be correct, as Mr. Monier Williams says, ‘ that a complete disinte- 
gration of ancient faiths is in progress in the upper strata of society in 
India,’ it is most important that advantage should be taken of the fact 
to ally, as far as may be, evangelization with knowledge and culture, so 
as to make it effective. India is peculiarly situated in this respect, and 
wants very thoughtful treatment. Mr. Newman, whose mission seems 
to have been taken with the very disinterested purpose of seeing for him- 
self the work carried on by the various missionary societies, and of 
inspiring some degree of regard for the special needs of the various sec- 
tions of the Indian population, had it also in view ‘to enlighten the 
churches at home about the methods adopted and their results, so as to 
enable them to sympathize more fully with the workers abroad, and to be 
able to realize the progress that has been made and what remains to be 
accomplished.’ He not only succeeds very fairly in these important 
practical matters, but he has written a book well calculated to be generally 
interesting. He is observant, and is careful not to dwell too long on one 
point ; he passes from one district to another, always with the open eye 
and inquiring mind, listening to what he hears, but forming his own 
conclusions, and ready to do justice to Khonds and Santals as well as to 
Hindoos, Parsis, and Mohammedans. The book is full of facts, and 
written in a wise and temperate spirit, and in a clear and attractive 
style, and we hope it may effect what its author desires—increased and 
well-directed effort where most needed in India, and, as a means to this, 
deepened interest in the condition of India in the Christian churches at 
home. 
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Sermons on Special Occasions preached in Westminster Abbey. 
By the Late Arraur Penrayn Srantey, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. John Murray. 


This volume contains four” groups of sermons, each of which, in a 
special way, afforded scope for the expression of the lamented dean's 
characteristic powers. First of all, we have five sermons connected with 
the Abbey, whose history and associations had so great a fascination for 
him. Here is displayed in almost a unique manner his power of making 
the historical event, as well as the passing occurrence of the day, bear to 
us the lesson of tolerance and charity which was ever present with him. 
‘The Dedication of Westminster Abbey,’ and ‘ The Coronation of William 
the Conqueror,’ are very admirable specimens of a kind of preaching 
which in any hand but that of a wise and philosophic man might easily 
pass into something too secular and worldly. The next section, on 
‘Royal and National Events,’ is marked by all the delicacy and readi- 
ness of reference which imparted so much of vivacity to all Dean 
Stanley’s efforts of this kind. He could so easily pass from one age 
to another in culling his illustrations, that no feeling of pedantry was 
communicated even when he waxed most learned. He was so intent on 
the broad effect—on emphasizing the leading idea—that everything 
seemed to answer naturally to his need, and in a sense, to come to him 
unsought. The sermons on ‘ England and India,’ and ‘ The Return of the 
Traveller,’ are in this respect very finished and very suggestive. The 
next group are really biographical. They consist of the funeral sermons 
preached on distinguished men for several years past; among them 
those on Livingstone, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir Gilbert Scott, Bishop 
Thirlwall, Charles Kingsley, Sir John Herschel, Mr. Grote, Thomas 
Carlyle, Lord Lawrence, the Princess Alice, Lord Palmerston, and 
Lord Beaconsfield. The great art of the preacher in these sermons 
is seen in the skill with which the more prominent facts in the 
individual life are made to support and to enforce the special lesson ; and 
not seldom the mode of illustration is most felicitous. In this respect, 
the sermon on ‘ The Religious Use of Wisdom’ (Bishop Thirlwall) should 
be especially instanced. For quiet. and sustained eloquence those on 
Charles Kingsley and the Rev. Lord John Thynne are the most note- 
worthy, and this is probably due in great degree to the strong personal 
feelings by which they are informed. We cannot help noting one little _ 
error which is perpetuated in the sermon on Thomas Carlyle, where it is 
said that, ‘amidst all the vicissitudes. of his earthly existence he still 
clung to the Church of Scotland, whereas Carlyle’s family belonged 
to the Secession Church, not a little in the peculiar position of which he 
acknowledges in his ‘ Reminiscences’ to have left permanent impressions 
on his mind ; the description of several of its prominent ministers and pro- 
fessors affording him room for some of his most effective sketching. Of 
the last group of sermons on such subjects as ‘Christian Fraternity,’ 
Divinity in Unity,’ ‘The Christian Rule of Speech,’ it may be truthfully 
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said that we have an Eirenicon, though it is clear that some points in the 
position of Nonconformists Dean Stanley did not entirely understand, 
because it was beyond his nature fully to sympathize with the martyr 
spirit, unless in very exceptional conditions. The mission sermons are 
unique, alike for their lofty tone and for the genuine enthusiasm shown 
for the cause, though it is evident that for the positive dogmatic elements 
on which the most successful missionaries have laid most store, Dean 
Stanley had no sympathy. But in spite of some faults, which are mostly 
negative, and are, it must be admitted, significant, as so faithfully 
setting forth the spirit of the author, the volume is one of rare, if not of 
unique interest, as the last of many gifts which have had their own 
remarkable influence in promoting unity, and all those courteous and 
kindly offices which are of so much service as a preparation for the best 
temper in which Christian work can be done in our day. 


The Newer Criticism and the Analogy of the Faith. By Rosert 
Warts, D.D. 


Dr. Watts, who is Professor of Systematic Theology in the General 
Assembly’s college, Belfast, has here given us a reply to the lectures on 
the Old Testament in the Jewish Church by Professor Robertson Smith, 
which excited a great deal of controversy about a year ago. The volume 
contains a vindication of the traditional and orthodox view of the 
Revelation in the Old Testament, and in the history of Israel against 
the destructive processes of the ‘ newer criticism.’ Readers will find in 
it a powerful antidote against the insidious poison which is sapping the 
faith of many in the objective reality of Old Testament revelation. The 
author is a vigorous controversalist ; but the somewhat crude form of his 
literary deliverances will fail to recommend their substance to cultivated 
rationalists. This is a book for those who are already satisfied of the 
truth of the accepted ideas on the subject rather than for those who are 
of doubtful mind. 


Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. A System of Christian 
Doctrine. By Dr. J. A. Dorner. Translated by Rev. 
Aurrep Cave, B.A., and Rev. J. S. Banxs. Vols. III. 
and IV. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

These two volumes complete the translation of Dorner’s great work. 
The exposition of the Doctrine of Sin is completed, and the Origin of 
Evil, the Doctrine of the Devil, and the Doctrine of Death considered. 
The second part introduces the Christian salvation ; the first main division 
includes an elaborate statement of the Doctrine of the Christ and of Ecclesi- 
astical Christology, then of Substitutionary Satisfaction, and finally of the 
Exaltation of Christ. The second main division treats the Church, or the 
Kingdom of the Spirit: its origin, existence, constituents, organization, 
functions, &. The third division treats of Christian Eschatology. We 
cannot even touch upon the manifold matters comprehended in this out- 
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line. They are discussed, it is needless to say, with great ability, and 
from Dr. Dorner’s well-known standpoint of liberal evangelicanism, 
For a general indication we must refer to our notice of the first two 
volumes. Few works, even of the great series of which this is the latest 
issue, surpass it in ability and importance, It is the chef @’ ewvre of ifs 
distinguished author, and will be of immense service to whoever may 
carefully study it. It is full of great and reverent thinking. 


The Student’s Commentary on the Holy Bible. Founded on 
‘The Speaker’s Commentary.’ Abridged and Edited by 
J. M. Futter, M.A. In Six Vols. Vol. IV. John 
Murray. 
The present volume comprises the Old Testament books from Isaiah to 
Malachi; that is, it condenses two of the large octavo volumes of the 
Speaker’s Commentary into one small octavo volume. This is done by a 
compound process of abridgment and compression. The salient points 
are preserved, but the result of the condensation is an annotation rather 
than a commentary. For ordinary uses of interpretation this is sufficient. 
It will not, however, for scholarly uses, supersede the larger commentary. 
We take this opportunity of correcting a blunder in our notice of the last 
volume of the ‘ Speaker’s Commentary,’ in which, by some strange inad- 
vertence, it was said that Archdeacon Lee contended for the earlier date of 
the Apocalypse. His argument conclusively establishes the later date. 


The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by Rev. Canon H. D. M: 

_ Spence, M.A., and Rev. JosepH Exodus. Ex- 

position and Homiletics by Rev. Gzorce Rawumson, M.A. 

Homilies by Revs. J. Orr, M.A., C. A. Goopnart, M.A., 

D. Youne, B.A., J. Urnqunart, H. T. Ropsouns, B.A. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The second book of the Pentateuch is the latest Biblical document 
which has received treatment at the hands of the editors of the ‘ Pulpit 
Commentary’ and their laborious coadjutorg. Professor Rawlinson has 
done his very important portion of the work with admirable judgment 
and learning. His introduction does not grapple with the varied theories 
that have been raised to account for the origin of the book of Exodus, but 
he does scatter to the winds many of the specious charges which are so 
eagerly pressed. By the way, it is rather amusing to find the antiquity 
of Exodus so eagerly contested, as if such a finished work of history and 
law were impossible at such an early date, when research has at length 
brought to light a lengthened poem written by a contemporary of Moses, 
and a most minute account of the campaigns of the Pharaohs of the 
oppression in the north of Syria. The sketch of the Egyptian history 
and the synchronisms of the Pharaonic dynasties with Biblical record are 
very lucidly exhibited by Mr. Rawlinson; and while he accepts the in- 
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valuable help of Dr. Brugsch in his exhibition of the correspondence 
between the hieroglyphic and Mosaic references to Egyptian life, he 
rightly and triumphantly refutes the curious speculation of Brugsch con- 
cerning the place of the passage of the Red Sea. He shows that the 
Serbonian Bog cannot be the Yam Sof of the book of Exodus (1) because 
the difficulty would still remain, when the Israelites came to the end of 
the tongue of land, which separates the Bog from the Mediterranean ; 
how did the vast host come back into the desert, or cross the arm of the 
sea, which ‘in fact loses itself in the said Bog? (2) Because from the 
moment of their deliverance they would recklessly, and without any com- 
mon sense, have been marching back into the hands of their relentless 
enemies. The numbers of the Israelites, the passage of the veritable sea, 
the significance of the miracles and plagues and other matters, are dis- 
cussed with learning and reverent care. The homiletic suggestions of 
the professor are very good, but the ‘ homilies’ do appear to us to have 
sometimes the character of piece-work done to order. Perhaps the best 
is done with somewhat puzzling materials. Is it wise to suggest to out 
younger preachers many of these themes as-texrts for discourse; e.g., the 
conduct of the midwives? The homilies run to an enormous length, 
the whole volume containing no fewer than 750 large, closely printed 
pages. The sermons of six or seven different writers necessarily differ 
greatly in value; and to comment upon a few special discourses would 
involve invidious and unfair treatment of others. 


The Preacher’s Complete Homiletical Commentary on the Old 
Testament. By Various Authors. The Book of Proverbs. 
With Copious Illustrations. By the Rev. W. Harris. 
The Book of Ruth. With Critical and Exegetical Notes. 
By the Rev. Watrer Baxenpate. The Book of Daniel. 
With Copious Notes and Indices. By T. Rosison, D.D. 
Richard D. Dickenson. 


There is but little of prolegomena in the plan of this commentary. Mr. 
Harris thinks that Solomon doubtless compiled the chief part of the Book 
of Proverbs, that chapters xxv.—xxix. ‘ were not copied out until the days 
of Hezekiah, and the last two chapters are assigned in the book itself to 
other authors of whom we know nothing.’ A conspectus of the para- 
graphs is given by the editor, and the illustrations of the separate sen- 
tences are by quotations from a wide range of writers ancient and modern. 
This gives a character of strength and richness to the work, and throws 
striking lights upon these remarkable epitomes of Hebrew wisdom. 

Mr. Baxendale prefaces his work with a brief Introduction concerning 
the authorship, date, &c., of the Book of Ruth. Each section is introduced 
by brief critical notes. A homiletical arrangement of it follows, anno- 
tated in foot-notes by quotations from different writers, and gathered from 
various schools of thought. Dr. Robinson introduces less of quota- 
tion, but uses freely the labour of his predecessors. His Introduction 
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touches succinctly the great and burning questions connected with the 
Book of Daniel, which he determines on the orthodox side. Exegetical 
notes on each section, and its homiletical arrangement follow. The 
commentary is designed to help preachers, and for this it is adequately 
critical and suggestive. We have tested various passages, and examined 
several of the outline Homilies. For those who really need such helps, 
and they are very many, it is wisely helpful. 


Notes, chiefly Critical and Philological, on the Hebrew Psalms. 
Vol. Il. By W. R. Bureczss, M.A. Williams and 
Norgate. 

This has all the characteristic defects and excellences of the first 
volume. It is equally unambitious in its object and orthodox in its 
exegesis. It is not intended as a commentary, but consists of scattered, 
unconnected notes on difficult passages, very unequal in merit and im- 
portance. It deals less with historical and archeological investigation 
than with the text itself in its correct form and primary grammatical 
sense. The emendations suggested, though often ingenious, are dependent 
on the Septuagint version rather than upon a critical knowledge of the 
original. We gladly admit, however, that the author possesses con- 
siderable keenness and subtlety, which would have enabled him to ac- 
complish far higher and more valuable results had he been better 
acquainted with the labour of others in the same field. A work furnishing 
so many facts of the language, and so many references to parallel passages, 
will be found helpful to the pure linguist and exegete, but is not intended 
for the general reader. 


Hours with the Bible. Vol. III. From Samson to Solomon. 
Vol. IV. From Rehoboam to Hezekiah. By Cunninemam 
Griz, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dr. Geikie proceeds steadily in the accomplishment of his plan for 
furnishing a Handbook to the Bible, which shall present the sacred story 
in a succinct way, and illustrated with all the lights that travel and 
science can throw upon it. History, travel, geology, ethnology, and 
archeology all contribute their discoveries. The style is popular and 
vigorous. Dr. Geikie’s reading is varied. He arrays his evidence skil- 
fully and his arguments effectively. He has made himself acquainted 
with the best authorities on ancient monuments and legends. Dr. Kitto’s 
‘Illustrations of the Bible’ did a similar work for general readers forty 
years ago. Dr. Geikie, with equal industry and success, makes use of the 
vast additional materials which have since accumulated. Occasionally 
his impetuosity needs a little restraint, as, for example, in the preface to 
the fourth volume concerning Prof. Robertson Smith’s work, in which the 
strong language is in excess of the argument. The volumes, however, 
are full of wise and valuable instruction. No student of the Bible should 
be without them. 
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Sacred Books of the East. Edited by Max Mitier. Vol. VIII. 
The Bhagavadgitaé, with the Sanatsugdtiya and the Anugitd. 
Translated by Tromak Trenance, M.A. Vol. 
XII. The Satapatha-Bréhmana, according to the text of 
the Madhyandina school. Translated by Junius 
Part I., Books I. and II. Vol. XIII. Vinaya Tezts. 
Translated from the Pali by J. W. Rays Davips and 
Hermann Part I. The Pdtimokkha. The 
Mahévagga, I.-IV. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Concerning the authorship or age of the Bhagavadgita, or Gita, as it is 
frequently abbreviated, nothing is certainly known, and in his long and 
ingenious Introduction Mr. Telang is careful to tell us that his conclusions 
are only individual conjectures. Of the two great national epics of India 
the Mahabharata is one, and the Bhishma Parvan is one of its sections ; 
of this the Gité is a subdivision. Whether it be a genuine part of the 
original Mahabharata Mr. Telang is unable with confidence to decide. It 
may have existed prior to it, and have been incorporated with it. He 
inclines, however, to think it genuine. He thinks that the traditional 
attributions of it to Vyasa is doubtful, and that the absence of a philoso- 
phical system in it points to a period ‘prior to the system-making age of 
Sanskrit philosophy ’—prior, that is, to the second century before Christ 
—and that, like the Upanishads, the object of the poem is to discredit 
ritualism in worship, and to teach the true Nirvana, or absolute sur- 
render of self. The Sanatsugatiya and the Anugita are episodes of the 
Mahabharata. 

The Satapatha-Brahmana is an ancient theological treatise of the 
Hindus, and is not, Mr. Eggeling thinks, likely to excite much interest 
outside a very limited number of specialists. ‘For wearisome prolixity of 
exposition, characterized by dogmatic assertion and a flimsy symbolism 
rather than by serious reasoning, these works are not equalled anywhere; 
unless, indeed, it be by the speculative vapourings of the Guostics, than 
which, in the opinion of the learned translators of Ireneus, “nothing 
more absurd has probably ever been imagined by rational beings.’ Not 
a@ very prepossessing characterization of his work; nevertheless, as Mr. 
Eggeling says, it has an important place in the social and mental develop- 
ment of India, and is fitly, therefore, included in this series. A full expo- 
sition of the position and worship ritual of the Hindu priesthood is given 
in the Introduction, with a detailed criticism of the work here translated. 

The Vinaya Texts are of greater interest. They contain the ritual of 
the Buddhist Samgha, ‘ nearly the oldest, and probably the most influen- 
tial, of all fraternities of monks.’ The Introduction attempts to explain 
the causes which led to the establishment of the oldest rules and cere- 
monies of the order, and to follow step by step the accretions of new 
literary work around this older nucleus. 

It is obvious we cannot attempt either detail or criticism of such works 
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as these. We can only record their publication, with an expression of our 
great sense of their importance in enabling us to trace the evolution of 
thought in the great religious systems of the world. 


Kant. By Wriu1am Wattace, Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. Blackwood and Sons. 

So much has been written of late in exposition of, and commentary 
upon, the works of Kant, more particularly the ‘ Kritik of Pure 
Reason,’ that it is scarcely necessary to do more than announce the 
appearance of another member of the series. The latest is the new 
volume of ‘Philosophical Classics for English Readers,’ published by 
Messrs. Blackwood, and edited by Professor Knight of St. Andrew’s. The 
writer of this‘handbook has long ago won his spurs in philosophy, 
and his knowledge of German philosophy especially is known to be exact 
and profound. Mr. Wallace has admirably succeeded in rendering Kant 
in a form that not only makes the leading principles of his system 
intelligible, but exhibits them with a clearness and force that compel 
comprehension. We use the term system, although Mr. Wallace tells us 
that Kant left behind him no system, but only threw out suggestions 
and marked the true form of philosophic problems, because he laid 
the foundations of many systems in metaphysics, while in ethics he 
brought into perennial light the true body and substance of scientific 
morals. The Kantian thought has been revived of late, because it fits in 
with the new forms of the old problems of metaphysical research, and 
provides a canon by which we are able to measure the limits of 
the knowable. While it discards agnostic theorisings, it yet finds solu- 
tions—in some sense—of metaphysical difficulties that do not attribute to 
reason presumptuous powers such as would exalt it beyond its proper 
sphere and functions. The negative character of the Kantian thought is 
indeed one of the chief reasons why it has been misinterpreted and 
misunderstood, and has often yielded results that were apparently far 
enough apart from the real Kantian spirit. Mr. Wallace has brought 


into prominence the positive’features of the critical philosophy, and has ~ 


enabled students to see how it relates itself to the numerous systems 
of which, indirectly, it was the cause. For a popular yet adequate expo- 
sition of its leading principles, this little volume is likely to remain 
without superior, if not without rival. As usual with the series to which 
this work belongs, we have a carefully compiled biography, the materials 
of which are drawn from the leading writers on the life and philosophy 
of the great thinker. The author, however, has had access to some 
fresh materials, and altogether he has supplied an essay which both 
biographically and philosophically is certain to take high rank. 


The Science of Ethics. By Lest Srepuen. Smith, Elder, 


and Co. 
By any one who has attentively read Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘ History of 
English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,’ his general conclusions on 
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the ethical question will have been anticipated. The real pressure of 
thought in that book, notwithstanding its air of reserve and undogmatic 
tone, was distinctly moral. Ethical propositions finally lead up to meta- 
physical speculations, and metaphysical speculations inevitably involve 
themselves with ethics. High discussion of such themes as ‘Fixed fate 
and foreknowledge absolute,’ speedily involves freewill; and the question 
of the existence of God under one term or another must be confronted. 
A basis for ethics on the old-fashioned ground, thus implies an ontology, 
and it is not surprising that Mr. Leslie Stephen should have found it 
advisable to extend his lines, if we may speak so, to invalidate in detail 
the ethical foundations on which later writers have built, as he had already 
dealt with the metaphysical assumptions of Paley, and Butler, and Clarke. 
He is a thorough-going determinist—he holds that no basis has been 
established for ethics upon the assumption of human freedom. With this 
basis, as we have said, the foundations of religion must go also ; a Divine 
being must be discovered before we can accredit any revelation. Mr. 
Stephen must be praised for his plainness. He does not seek to evade 
the results of his own logic. Instead of God and Providence, we have 
the race and development ; individual hope is wholly bound up in evolution 
and the harmonious development of the possibilities of the race. In the 
present work he submits the whole group of questions that circle round 
the problem of the origin of our ideas of right and wrong to the test. He 
is a pure agnostic and utilitarian, differing from Mr. John Stuart Mill and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer only in such points as suffice to give an air of in- 
dependence to his reasonings and illustrations ; but, as he himself suggests, 
there are frequently reminiscences or modifications of what have been 
already presented by others. Seldom, however, have they been given 
with more effect, or wielded with more compactness into a logical whole. 
The book is excessively cold and without atmosphere, but that we pre- 
sume is a criticism which Mr. Stephen would anticipate, and regard as 
favourable rather than otherwise. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s thesis, in a few 
words, is that ideas of right and wrong are in no sense intuitive, or have 
thre sanction that ideal philosophers have claimed for them. They are 
simply results of the efforts of the individual through ages to conform to 
those rules which experience has demonstrated as essential to the existence 
and well-being of society. Conscious indulgence in those actions which 
have been found prejudical to the welfare or vitality of society proclaim 
the immoral or bad man; conscious indulgence in those actions which are 
favourable to it mark the good man. A conscience or distinctive moral 
faculty of any kind is thus rejected, and man is made merely a medium 
of reflecting society. Mr. Stephen does much to establish his case at all 
sides, with a patient and self-withdrawn reserve which is calculated to 
exert influence on many minds. But, putting aside more refined argu- 
ments, is it not possible that a man might proceed from the best of 
motives in a course by no means calculated to strengthen society? Social 
well-being and social progress are, after all, merely abstract terms, and as 
Nathaniel Hawthorn so often urged, it is one of the most doubtful things 
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what is the ‘good of the whole.’ While, however, Mr. Stephen is an 
agnostic determinist, he is opposed to the selfish system. He recognizes 
the complexity of motives, and has cunningly built up a doctrine of altru- 
ism, in which he obtains something of relief and compensation, and finds 
points of agreement even with philesophers of a very different school. 

The worst of this system is that, while professing to exhaust all the 
elements involved, it leaves some of the most important factors ‘out in 
the cold.’ While laying stress on ‘instincts and modes of conduct,’ in 
relation to social development, it ignores entirely the instincts and 
necessities that are most potent in the individual development, and which 
demand realities correspondent to them. Hope and faith, the sense of a 
future, and fear of punishment are practically ignored. The religious 
instinct is just as real, though less recognizable i in its results, as the social 
vitality, if not more so, and yet it is set aside. Terms which are really as 
abstract and metaphysical as those which they supersede are pressed 
upon us as though they carried some supereminent reality ; and while we 
are promised deliverance from refined metaphysical toils, closer thought 
only shows that we are still in the midst of them and cannot escape. 
Instead of God we have the Race, but what is the Race? Can itbe taken 
and weighed and measured, and brought to the test of minute inspection? 
In seeking freedom from abstractions, this school only compels inquiry into 
terms which have hitherto been taken to cover realities, and lo! the old 
problems recur with tenfold foree. The final result of faithful analysis 
brings us back precisely to the old questions. Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
shown the most thorough-going determination and candour, and he has 
been as ingenious and versatile as he is candid. But as he has failed to 
take into account the most mysterious elements in the individual life, so 
he has failed to account for the most remarkable phenomena of society ; 
both have their roots in the same spiritual element, and any explanation 
of them apart from that must_be partial and incomplete. Mr. Stephen’s 
book, however, will mark a new point in ethical discussion, since by 
means of altruism he renders necessary new arguments on the other side. 
But these will be forthcoming. 


A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. 
By the Rev. W. W. Sxuat. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


The force of condensation can no further go than it has done in this 
literally indispensable handy-book for every student of our English tongue. 
It is notan abridgment merely of Mr. Skeat’s larger work—itself a great ad- 
vance on Wedgwood—but an independent work on a smaller scale arranged 
on a new and excellent plan, by which derivatives are classed in alpha- 
betical order under the primary form, with cross references in the places 
where we should naturally look for them, to enable the student to find out 
this form whenever he happens to be ignorant of it. The foreign words 
from which the primary is derived are carefully distinguished from 
others which are merely cognate, and are translated only where the 
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meaning is somewhat different from the English. Aryan roots are given 
wherever they can be traced, and a full list of them is added as an 
Appendix. There is no danger lest the student of Mr. Skeat should be 
tempted—as was once a common practice—to derive at random a good 
old English word from a synonym in a cognate Teutonic language really 
of much more recent origin —to ‘bite,’ for instance, from the German 
beissen—and as little lest his teacher should allow him to neglect the 
phonetic laws which regulate the formation of all the languages of the 
Aryan family. He will learn much which will run counter to his precon- 
ceived ideas of English etymology, and something which will teach him 
to be distrustful of paradoxical and far-fetched derivations. ‘ Belfry,’ he 
will find, has nothing to do with ‘ bells, though the fact that bells were 
usually hung in the ‘ watch-tower,’ or (burg- frit) may have had some influ- 
ence on the corruption of the original word. On the other hand, he will be 
taught that the old lexicologists were right in explaining ‘ Whit-Sunday’” 
to mean ‘ White Sunday.’ It was probably the great christening day— 
the Dominica in albis—of the Northern Church, held at Pentecost, 
instead of at Easter, as in Italy, on account of the greater coldness of 
the climate. At all events, as Mr. Skeat remarks (with the italicised 
emphasis which he reserves for occasions like those, or for ignoramuses 
who derive ‘deem’ from ‘ doom’), its Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic names, 
hwita sunnan-dag and hvita sunnudagr, ‘are facts, though constantly 
denied by the lovers of paradoxical etymologies.’ We must demur, how- 
ever, even at the risk of scornful italics, to Mr. Skeat’s explanation of 
‘carnival’ as ‘ carnelevamen’ ‘solace of the flesh.’ Is it not rather ‘ removal 
of flesh-meat ;’ levare being used in its common medieval and modern 
Italian sense of ‘removing’ or ‘ taking away?’ Both ‘ carnelevamen’ and 
its synonym, ‘ carnisprivium,’ referred, we think, originally to the pre- 
liminary fast observed by the more rigid at Quinquagesima as a prelude 
to the greater fast of Lent. 
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